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PREFACE 


Intelligence and electronic warfare (IEW) support is critical to the success of the divisional 
brigades and battalions conduct of close ope tons Commanders at these tactical echelons 
require accurate intelligence to plan the battle and timely combat information to win it. 
Counterintelligence support to battletield deception and operations security (OPSEC) 
ensures the critical element of surprise and helps sustain the effective combat power of tacti- 
cal forces. Electronic warfare (EW) provides combat information and targeting data for both 
maneuver and fire support units, protects friendly command, control, and communications 
C yore and augments maneuver and fires to suppress, neutralize, and destroy enemy 

acilities. 


FM 34-80 is intended primarily for use by the Les staff officer (S2) and his section 
at the maneuver battalion and brigade levels. It describes the IEW tasks for which the $2 

has responsibility and how the 82 operations are integrated into the command and staff pro- 
cess at the battalion and brigade levels. This manual may also be used by commanders, 
other staff officers, and military intelligence personnel within the division to gain a better 
understanding of the IEW system and IEW tasks applicable to brigade and battalion opera- 
tions. For a more thorough understanding of tactical IEW doctrine, the reader should review 
PMs 34-1 and 34-10. FMs 71-3 and 71-2] should be reviewed for general doctrinal guidance for 
maneuver operations at the brigade and task force levels. 


Information contained within FM 34-80 is applicable to division- and corps-based units 
organized according to (Army 86) tables of organization and equipment (TOE). Appendix D, 
Army of Excellence (AOE) points out those organizational and operational areas that have 
been changed in one way or another oy the current restructuring of IEW resources under the 
AOE force design. FM 34-80 describes how various elements of the IEW system extending 
from battalion to corps are best used in support of brigade and battalion combat operations. 
Essential IEW functions, performed in peacetime, are also described in sufficient detail to 
ensure the combat readiness of IEW resources and the maneuver units they support. 


_ Users of this publication are encouraged to recommend changes or submit comments for its 
improvement. Comments should be keyed to the specific page, paragraph, and line of text in 
which the change is recommended. Reasons should be provided for each comment to assure 
understanding and complete evaluation. Comments should be prepared using DA Form 2028 
Recommended Changes to Publications and Blank Forms) and forwarded to Commander, 

S a Intelligence Center and School, ATTN: ATSI-TD-PAL, Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
85613-7000. 

Provisions of this manual are subject to international standardization agreements 
(STANAGs) 1059,2003,2008,2014, 2033,2044,2082,2084, 2097,2113,2844,2868, 2936,3277, 
and 6004. Provisions of this manual are in compliance with quadripartite agreements 101-3, 
170, 295, 311, 321, 492, 502, 506, 511, 523, 528, and 593. When amendment, revision, or cancel- 
lation of this publication is proposed that will affect or violate the agreement concerned, the 
preparing acfivity will take proper action through international standardization channels. 


When used in this publication, “he”, “him”, “his”, and “men” represent both masculine 
and feminine genders unless otherwise stated. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE MISSION 


Brigade and battalion commanders plan 
and direct the close operations on the air- 
land battlefield against enemy battalions 
and companies of first-echelon regiments. 
They must also be prepared to engage | 
follow-on forces and first-echelon sustainers 
located within or entering their assigned 
areas of operations (AQ). 


Successful close operations depend 
on the ability of the combined arms team to 
find, fix, fight, and finish enemy forces 
through a combination of offensive and 
defensive operations. IEW resources, to 
include the $2, the $3, and all reconnais- 
sance, surveillance, and target acquisition 

TA) assets are members of the combine 
arms team. Their mission is to provide bri- 
ade and battalion, commanders the accu- 

rate, timely, and effective intelligence, 
counterintelligence, and electronic warfare 
eee necessary to plan, direct, and con- 
duct successful combat operations. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence impacts directly on the 
effects of maneuver, firepower, protection, 
and leadership—the components of combat 
pone Accurate intelligence is critical to 
he brigade and battalion commander’s 
decisions regarding when, where, and how 
to employ maneuver and firepower. It pro- 
vides thé information necessary to select 
appropriate protective measures essential to 
the security of the command. It also Bg 
vides the knowledge which enables leaders 
to lead and win. Historically, commanders 
who have possessed superior knowledge of 
the enemy, weather, and terratn— 
intelligence—have proven victorious in bat- 
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tle. Their success, the result of avoiding 
enemy strengths while exploiting weak- 
nesses and the element of surprise, 
oe on their knowledge of the area in 
which they fought. 


Today, brigade and battalion command- 
ers consider the battlefield in terms of the 
time and space necessary to defeat or 
bypass an enemy force before it can reactor 
be reinforced. They are concerned about an 
area of oe in which they need to see 
and fight by means of maneuver and fire 
support; arid an area of interest about 
which they seek and receive information. 
regarding the enemy, weather, and terrain. 


AREA OF OPERATIONS 


An area of operations is defined as that 
portion of an area of conflict necessary for 
military operations (JCS Pub 1). Areas of 
operations are geographical areas assigned 
to commanders tor which they have respon- 
sibility and in which they have authority to 
conduct military operations. The assigned 
area of operations is based on the factors of 
METT-T and must be of sufficient size to 
allow completion of the assigned mission. 
Commanders at each level are normally 
assigned areas of operations which extend 
beyond the FLOT or attack objectives a dis- 
tance commensurate_with the planning 
horizons shown or{page 1-1 They rely on 
the next higher echelon and adjacent‘ units 
for information pee to enemy forces 
located beyond the limits of their respective 
AO and within their areas of interest. 


AREA OF INTEREST 


An area of interest is not assigned by a 
higher headquarters and is not delineated 


by any boundaries. It is determined by bri- 
gade and battalion commanders and tisu- 
ally includes their assigned area of opera- 
tions and adjacent areas in which enem 
forces are or maybe located. The area o 
interest extends into enemy-held territory to 
the objectives of current and planned opera- 
tions. Such areas Hy contain named 
areas of interest (NAI), routes or avenues of 
approach, and spoon enemy units which 
may jeopardize the accomplishment of the 
unit’s mission. A phase line is normall 
used to distinguish the forward limits of the 
assigned AO. Phase lines support “hand- 


off" operations as enemy forces enter or exit 
the division, brigade, and battalions’ 
assigned AO and specified areas of interest, 
respectively, as shown below. 


Rear, close, and deep operational respon- 
sibilities for the division are summarized 
below. Brigade and battalion responsibili- 
ties for rear and close operations are also 
shown. Divisional brigades and smaller 
tactical units do not normally conduct _ 
separate deep operations but their planning 
and operations must anticipate actions of 
enemy uncommitted units. 


BATTLEFIELD AREAS 
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Commanders’ Information Needs There are two categories of information 


Areas of operations and interest are sig- which are critical to brigade and battalion 
nificant because they generate, in general commanders. They are intelligence and 
terms, the commanders’ information needs. combat information. 


RELATIVE NEEDS FOR INTELLIGENCE & 
COMBAT INFORMATION 


PLANNING, DIRECTING, SUPPORTING 
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Intelligence is the result of processing all 
available information known about enem 
forces—their compose disposition, and 
intentions, as well as their locations, their 
direction and speed, and their combat readi- 
ness. Expeditious processing, timely pro- 
duction, and rapid dissemination of intelli- 
gence is necessary to pa direct and sup- 
port the brigade and battalions’ close 
Operations. 


Combat information, on the other hand, 
is unevaluated data gathered by, or pro- 
vided directly to, the tactical commander. 
Due to its highly perishable nature or the 
criticality of the situation, it cannot be pro- 
cessed into tactical intelligence in time to 
satisfy the user’s tactical intelligence 
requirements. 


Intelligence and combat information are 
equally tetas Both provide targetin 
data for IEW, maneuver, and fire suppor 
systems at each echelon. The inverse rela- 
tionship ecrcine their relative worth at 
higher and lower echelons is directly keyed 
to the time available for respective com- 
manders to make decisions and take the 
action necessary to accomplish their 
mission. 


~Company and battalion commanders 
fight what they can see and shoot. The 
need information about enemy activit 
within their AO as it becomes available. 
Brigade commanders need such informa- 
tion within 15-30 minutes. Information 
about enemy ae within brigade and 
battalion areas of interest must be provided 
in time to plan future operations. The ane 
cific time required to plan future operations 
at brigade and battalion is METT- 
dependent. 


Specific Information 
equirements 


Tactical intelligence operations at the 
brigade and battalion begin with the com- 
mander. He conveys his information needs 
to the S2 who converts them into priority 
intelligence requirements (PIR) and other 
information requirements (IR) for the com- 
mander’s approval or modification. The 
intelligence officer translates PIR and IR 
into specific intelligence, reconnaissance, 
and surveillance missions for subordinate, 
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attached, and supporting units and requests 
information from the next higher echelon. 
He receives and evaluates information from 
all sources, develops and nominates oe 
payoftt targets (HPT), and reports intelli- 
gence results to higher, lower, and adjacent 
units. 


Battalion commanders plan, direct, coor- 
dinate, and support the Sead close 
operations against enemy first-echelon bat- 
talions. Their mission is to locate, close 
with and destroy enemy forces using fire- 
power, maneuver, shock effect and surprise 
in coordination with other combat arms. 
They must also be Dee to attack enemy 
second-echelon battalion maneuver forces 
and first-echelon sustainers, as well. 
Detailed preplanning and rigorous RSTA 
activities prior to the initiation of hostilities 
or before actual contact with enemy forces 
is made are absolutely critical to the battal- 
ions’ success. 


_ Battalion commanders need specific 
information and accurate intelligence from 
the brigade and higher headquarters to 
plan their operations. They need timely 
combat information and targeting data 
from subordinate, agent and Supports 
units to refine their plan and to win their 
offensive and defensive battles. Their spe- 
cific information requirements for attacking 
and defending are consolidated, due to the 
speed with which they must react on the 
extremel marae and volatile air-land 
battlefield. They must know— 


QO Location, direction, and speed of pla- 
toon and company-size elements 
within the enemy’s first-echelon 
battalions. 


O Location, direction, and speed of 
enemy second-echelon battalions _ 
which indicate the first-echelon regi- 
ment’s main effort. 


O Locations and activities of follow-on 
battalions in enemy second-echelon 
regiments. 


O Disposition and strength of enemy de- 
ensive positions and fortifications. 


O Location of antitank positions, crew- 
served weapons, individual vehicle 
positions, and dismounted infantry. 


© Locations of barriers, obstacles, mine- 
field, and bypass routes. 


O Effects of terrain and prevailing 
weather conditions throughout the 
course of combat operations. 


0 Capability of enemy force to employ 
air assets. 


O Availability and probability of use of 
enemy radioelectronic combat (REC 
assets to disrupt friendly C. 


O Possibility of special weapons. 


O Probability of enemy use of nuclear, 
biological, and chemical (NBC) 
weapons. 


Brigade commanders need and use spe- 
cific information to plan, direct, coordinate, 
and support the close operations of the divi- 
sion against enemy first-echelon regiments, 
their battalions, companies, and combat 
support units—the sustainers. They also 
need accurate intelligence about enem 
second-echelon regiments within first- 
echelon divisions and any follow-on forces 
which can close on their AO before the cur- 
rent ipaoemem can be decisively 
concluded. 


Brigades strive to attack enemy first- 
echelon forces while ey are on the move 
and before they can deploy into combat 
formations. The brigade commander needs 
specific information about— 


O Composition, equipment, strengths, 
and weaknesses of advancing enemy 
forces. 


O Location, direction, and speed of 
enemy first-echelon battalions and 
their subordinate companies. 


O Locations and activities of enemy 
second- and follow-on echelons capable 
of reinforcing their first-echelon forces 
in the close operations area. 


Q Location of enemy indirect fire weapon 
systems and units. 


O Location of gaps, assailable flanks, 
and other tactical weaknesses in the 
enemy’s order of battle (OB) and 
OPSEC posture. 


DO Air threat. 


O Enemy use of NBC. 


O Effects of weather and terrain on cur- 
rent and projected operations. 


Anticipated timetable or event sched- 
ule associated with the enemy’s most 
likely course(s) of action. 


Should the enemy succeed in establishing 
his defensive positions, then brigade com- 
manders’ oe information requirements 
increase. They must then know the specific 
types, locations, and organization of enemy 
first- and second-echelon defensive posi- 
tions and fortifications. These include— 


O Barriers, obstacles, fire sacks, and 
antitank (AT) strong points. 


O Locations of antiaircraft and missile 
artillery (AAMA) units. 


O Locations of surface-to-air missile 
(SAM) units. 


O Location of REC units. 
O Location of reserve maneuver forces. 


O Enemy ability to conduct deep attack 
into friendly rear area. 


Brigade commanders given defensive 
missions, or forced to defend in given sec- 
tors, require specific information about 
assaulting enemy companies, battalions, 
regiments, and divisions—generally, their 
are at composition, and direction of 
attack. The same information is required 
about enemy follow-on units that can affect 
brigade combat operations. Of specific con- 
cern are the locations, size, activities, direc- 
tion, and speed of enemy air-assault, heli- 
borne, and tactical air (TACAIR) units 
Anan of dealing lethal and decisive blows 
to brigade units and which could ce 
tially be used to thwart any counterattack. 


¥ pos information about a first- 
and_second-echelon regimental C ‘facilities 
is of paramount concern to the brigade 
commander, whether on the offense or 
defense. He must know the specific loca- 
tions of enemy— 


O Division forward, and main command 
posts (CPs). 


O Regimental and battalion CPs. 
O Fire direction control (FDC) centers. 
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O Command observation posts (COPS). 
O Radio and radar reconnaissance sites. 
O Radioelectronic combat sites. 

O Target acquisition sites. 


The suppression, neutralization, and de- 
struction of enemy C’systems and facilities 
are critical to the success of the close opera- 
tions. Brigade commanders, in concert with 
supporting division and corps JEW, 
maneuver, and fire support () units, use 
all available means to identity, locate, dis- 
rupt, and rl aes extremely hig 
payoff targets. Their objective is ‘to neutral- 
ize the enemy commanders’ capability to 
command troops and control weapon and 
combat support systems. Degrading or 
denying the ability of the enemy com- 
mander to conduct his attack as planned is 
done by systematically attacking ey 
“nodes” and “information links” in the 
enemy commander’s command and control 
(C’) system, which supports their decision 
Mae process. This form of command and 
control warfare is founded upon the basic 
tenets of command, control, and communi- 
cations countermeasures (C CM) strategy, 
defined below. 


The integrated use of operations security 
(OPSEC), military deception, jamming, and 
physical destruction, supported by INTEL- 
LIGENCE, to deny information, to influ- 
ence, degrade, or destroy enemy command, 
control, and communications (C’) capabili- 
ties; and to protect friendly C’. 


The protection of friendly command, con- 
trol, and communications—protect C —is 
the number one priority under C'CM stra- 
tegy. Intelligence auppors the protection of 
friendly C primarily through counterintel- 
ligence support to OPSEC and deception. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


The mission of CI is to detect, evaluate, 
counteract, or prevent hostile intelligence 
collection, subversion, sabotage, and inter- 
national terrorism conducted by or on 
behalf of any foreign power, organization, 
or Ay ial operating to the detriment of the 
US Army. CI personnel are responsible for 
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identifying the hostile intelligence collec- 
tion threat. They, together with operations 
ersonnel, develop friendly force profiles, 
identify vulnerabilities, and make recom- 
mendations to reduce those vulnerabilities. 


Counterintelligence operations support 
the division’s overall OPSEC program. 
They are designed to protect the brigade 
and battalion by countering enem 
attempts to identify and locate friend] 
combat and combat support forces. Division 
CI operations are conducted to support 
OPSEC, deception, and rear operations. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
SUPPORT TO OPSEC 


CI support to OPSEC is the principal role 
of CI at echelons below division. It 
includes— 


O The identification and analysis of 
enemy reconnaissance, eel 
surveillance, and target acquisition 
(RSTA) capabilities, personnel, units, 
and activities. 


O The identification and analysis of 
enemy REC units, locations, and 
activities. 

O Assisting in the development of 
friendly force profiles. 


O Determining friendly vulnerabilities to 
enemy RSTA and REC activities. 


O Recommending and evaluating 
appropriate OPSEC and deception 
measures. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
SUPPORT TO DECEPTION 


Military deception operations are 
pened, controlled, directed, and conducted 
commanders at echelons above division 
(EAD). They are designed to mislead enemy 
senior milifary and political leaders regard- 
ing our true military objectives, our combat 
capabilities and limitations, and the com- 
osition and disposition of our combat 
orces. 


Battletield deception operations are con- 
trolled, directed, coordinated, and executed 
by corps and division commanders in 


accordance with the overall my decep- 
tion plan. Battlefield deception is deliberate 
action to achieve surprise on the air-land 
battlefield. Its purpose, ultimately, is to mis- 
lead enemy ground force commanders as to 
our true combat objectives, our tactical 
order of battle, our major axis of advance, 
and the disposition of our reserve and com- 
bat support units, defensive positions, forti- 
fications, and C facilities. 

Corps, division, brigade, and battalion 
commanders also plan, direct, coordinate, 
support, and conduct battlefield deception 
operations to achieve surprise and create 
opportunities for decisive tactical maneuver 
in order to break contact with and bypass 
enemy forces, seize their true objectives, 
and accomplish their missions. Such battle- 
field deception operations support the 
attack and defense; however, they are 
offensive rather than defensive in nature. 
They are directly keyed to deceptive forms 
of maneuver, such as demonstrations and 
feints. Such deceptive maneuvers may be 
used to seize secondary tactical objectives. 
They may also represent or turn out to be 
the preparatory phase of a combat opera- 
tion designed fo achieve surprise in Seizing 
primary tactical objectives. 


Brigades and battalions participate in the 
deception effort regardless of its nature, 
military or tactical, and whether | know 
it or not. Their pa may be limited 
to practicing sound OPSEC measures on a 
regular and standard basis in accordance 
with established unit standing operatin 
procedures (SOP). They may also partici- 
pate in or employ active deceptive measures 
such as outlined above. In either case, coun- 
terintelligence does support their deception 
operations. The principal CI functions con- 
ducted in support of brigade and battalion 
deception operations are similar to those 
performed in support of OPSEC. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
SUPPORT TO REAR OPERATIONS 


Counterintelligence support to rear opera- 
tions includes identifying and analyzin 
the enemy threat to brigade trains and both 
division support command (DISCOM) and 
corps support command (COSCOM) opera- 
tions. CI personnel recommend steps to 


neutralize enemy agents, saboteurs, terror- 
ists, sympathizers, and special purpose 
forces. Brigade and battalion commanders, 
their staffs, and all subordinate personnel 
must be trained and prepared to identify 
and report enemy units or activities which 
sy ae a threat to brigade trains, 
DISCOM, and COSCOM operations. The 
ip impact on close operations from 
he rear cannot be overlooked. 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE 


EW is an essential element of combat _ 
power. It can provide brigade and battalion 
commanders both a passive and an active 
means to protect their C’systems and a 
passive and an active means to attack the 
enemy commanders’ C system as well. Pro- 
tecting Cis the number one priority for EW 
in accordance with C'CM strategy. Action 
taken to deny, influence, and degrade or, 
destroy enemy C capabilities, counter-C,, is 
ey important. Electronic warfare, like 
other elements of combat power on the air- 
land battlefield, is wecee y employing a 
combination of both offensive and defen- 
sive operations, tactics, and procedures. Air- 
land battle doctrine and the spirit of the _ 
offense are the overriding considerations in 
panne and conducting EW opera- 
ions. (See Chapter 5, FM 34-I.) 


PROTECT COMMAND, CONTROL, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Electronic _counter-countermeasures 
Dey or defensive EW, are the responsi- 
bility of all soldiers who use or who super- 
vise the use of communications-electronics 
(C-E) equipment. ECCM are passive in _, 
nature and are used to protect friendly C 
au against enemy REC activities. 

assive ECCM include both anti-intercept 
and locate Hor example, emission control, 
terrain masking, and avoidance) procedures 
and antijam or kill (for example, C-E equip- 
ment design) features. ECCM also includes 
the immediate identification and reporting 
of meaconing, intrusion, jane and 
interference (MIJI) ona friendly C facility. 

Electronic warfare support measures 
(ESM) can prods commanders the capa- 
bility to intercept, identify, and locate 
enemy emitters. It represents a source of 
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information required for jamming, decep- 
tion, ECCM, targeting, and other tactical 
employment of combat forces. ESM sup- 
ports the destruction and jamming of 
ey C’systems through acquisition and 
reporting of targeting data. ESM also sup- 
ports the commander's efforts to counter 
enemy OPSEC and deception. 


Electronic countermeasures (ECM), in 
eneral, and communications es 
COMJAM systems, in particular, can pro- 

vide pene and battalion commanders two 
active capabilities to protect their C’sys- 
tems. The first is screen jamming, or 
COMJAM screening. COMJAM screening 
is the emus, of enemy communications 
intercept and direction finding (DF) receiv- 
ers to preclude this information gathering 
or locating efforts against friendly high- 
value communications. 


Communications jamming systems can 
provide brigade and battalion commanders 
with a means to communicate with one 
another, as well as with senior and adjacent 
unit commanders in worst-case situations 
when enemy jamming is experienced and 
no other méans of Cis possible. The high- 
power amplifier provided with COMJA 
systems is used to “burn through” enemy 
amming. Calls for fire, situation reporting, 
and orders to subordinate units can still be 
communicated. 


COUNTER COMMAND, CONTROL, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The offensive components of EW, passive 
ESM and active ECM, provide to brigade 
and battalion commanders— 


O Intelligence to plan, direct, coordinate, 
support, and conduct combat 
operations. 


O Combat information and targeting 
data to maneuver their forces and 
target their weapon systems. 


GC ECM nonlethal attack capability to 
systematically disrupt the C’systems 
of enemy first- and second-echelon 
units located within the brigade’s and 
the division's assigned AO. 
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CRITICAL TASKS 


Command and control warfare in air-land 
combat operations is complex when viewed 
as a maze of intangible electronic signals 
criss-crossing above and over the battle- 
field. Command and control warfare, how- 
ever, can be reduced to the most simple 
terms of reference and understanding. It is 
compere of both tangibles and intangibles. 
The tangibles are the C “nodes” whic 
Aeon visual signatures for commanders 

o see and shoot. The intangibles are the 
“information links” between the nodes 
which can be intercepted, identified, and 
jammed. There are also the nodes them- 
selves which can be intercepted, identified, 
and jammed. Depending on. the tactical 
situation and the desired effects of friendly 
operations, there may also be nodes and 
links which must be Seen and monitored, 
but neither shot nor jammed. As a pote 
rule, we normally jam and kill the fighters 
and sustainers, and collect information 
from the planners and coordinators. When 
attacking the planners and coordinators 
will result in the desired alteration of the 
enemy commander's battle plans, this gen- 
eral rule would obviously by reversed. 


Electronic warfare resources available to, 
or in support of, the brigade and battalions, 
close operations, though limited, are specifi- 
cally trained to cope with the intangibles of 
command and control warfare. However, 
the critical tasks they must perform in sup- 

ort of the battalion and brigade to win, 

egin and end with the commander. His 
operational needs for EW support are just 
aS important as his information needs dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter. The following 
list summarizes the brigade commander's 
critical tasks for EW. 


Each of the IEW tasks derived from the 
IEW mission (situation development, target 
development, EW, and CI) is essential to the 
success of the brigade’s and battalion’s 
operations. The composition of the IEW 
system and how it fulfills the commander's 
requirements of each IEW task, the employ- 
ment for specific operations, and the critical 
functions of oe combat operations 
are pan in specific terms in the chap- 
ters which follow. The doctrine is based on, 


and requires an understanding of, the air- 
land battle doctrine of FM 100-5 and IEW 
doctrine espoused in FM 34-1. 


CRITICAL TASKS FOR ELECTRONIC WARFARE 
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CHAPTER 2 


Intelligence And Electronic Warfare Resources 


The ability of the brigade and battalion to 
successfully accomplish their combat mis- 
sions with minimum casualties is depen- 
dent upon the knowledge and tactical skill 
of the brigade and battalion commanders 
and their staffs. Commanders and staff 
officers who understand the on of 
organic, attached, and supporting IEW 
resources can integrate these capabilities 
with their combat maneuver forces. They 
get the full potential from their IEW, 
maneuver, and fire support systems. 


Battalion and brigade IEW resources are 
components of a large IEW system that 
begins at the national level and extends 
down to the individual soldier. The IEW 
system includes virtually every individual 
soldier and operational element at ever 
level of command capable of collecting and 
processing information, disseminatin 
intelligence, providing CI support, an 
managing or executing EW operations. The 
IEW resources at each level are interlocked 
with other resources at higher, lower, and 
adjacent commands to provide a single, 


integrated, and interdependent IEW struc- 
ture. The is shown on 
the next page. Tt is fully described in FM 


34-1. While the total IEW system is inter- 
locked and interdependent, the focus of 
intelligence operations varies at each 
echelon. Brigade and battalion intelligence 
operations focus on the development of a 
responsive combat information system and 
the infusion of intelligence provided by divi- 
sion. Therefore, brigades and battalions 
base their intelligence operations on the 
reconnaissance, counterreconnaissance, 
and surveillance capabilities of organic, 
attached, and supporting combat units. 
Intelligence requirements that can not be 
satisfied by these elements are passed to the 
division G2 for satisfaction. Although, bri- 
gades and battalions do analyze informa- 


tion and produce intelligence, the focus is 
on the timely collection and use of combat 
information in the conduct of close opera- 
tions. Division normally provides infelli- 
gence needed to execute deep operational 
missions assigned to brigades and battal- 
ions. The following discussion of RSTA sys- 
tems is intended to familiarize brigade and 
battalion commanders and their S2s with 
the numerous collection systems that sup- 
port the development of combat information 
and intelligence through reconnaissance 
and surveillance (R&S) and formal collec- 
tion management efforts. The allocation 
and apportionment of these systems to the 
brigade and battalion levels is dependent 
upon METT-T planning and doctrinal 
norms. Detailed information about IEW 
operations at echelons above brigade is 
— in FM 34-10, FM 34-25, and FM 
“37, 


The IEW systems at battalion and bri- 
eade consist of the commanders, their 
Staffs, supporting IEW resources from MI 
units at division and corps, and other 
organic, attached, and supporting combat 
and fire support units. The IEW mission is 
accomplished through the integrated efforts 
of all of its components. 


This chapter describes the basic organi- 
zation and composition of the brigade and 
battalion IEW systems. It provides infor- 
mation about the functions, capabilities, 
and limitations of IEW resources which are 
organic or attached to the brigade and bat- 
talion or which support their combat opera- 
tions. The IEW responsibilities of the bri- 
gade and battalion staff are also discussed, 


where pertinent; they are detailed in 


BATTALION IEW RESOURCES 


The maneuver battalion is the basic com- 
bat unit in the US Army. It is the lowest 
echelon where combat, combat support, and 
combat service support capabilities are 
brought together, integrated, and directed 


against enemy forces. Accurate ee assigned. The availability and capability of 
and effective CI support provided by the the battalion’s IEW resources to provide 


brigade and higher echelons is critical for timely and accurate combat information 
planning and directing the battalion’s may well determine the success of the 
employment. The battalion, however, relies battle. | 
primarily on the combat information pro- The principal IEW resources available to 
el its organic, attached, and support- the battalion include its organic scout pla- 
ing IEW resources to execute all missions toon and subordinate maneuver companies. 
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Patrols, observation posts, and individual 
soldiers are used and relied upon to collect 
and report information about the enemy, 
terrain, and weather. 


INDIVIDUAL SOLDIERS 

Individual soldiers provide company and 
battalion commanders with a large quan- 
tity of timely combat information. They 
perform patrols, man observation posts, 
and observe enemy forces with which they 
are in contact. a observe and report 
first-hand information concerning enemy 
troops and equipment, patrols, reconnais- 
sance units, and the activities of each. 
The size, activity, location, unit, time, 
and equipment (SALUTE) formula is the 
basis for both the training of individual 
soldiers and the reporting of combat 
information. 


OBSERVATION POSTS 
Observation posts (OPs) are established 
to observe and listen to enemy activity 
within particular sectors and trom which 


warning of the enemy ee is provided. 


They are placed where they can be sup- 


orfed by fire and where withdrawal routes 
are covered and concealed. 

Communications between the parent unit 
and each observation post are essential. 


NIGHT OBSERVATION DEVICES 


Observation posts may be augmented by 
eround surveillance radars, remote sensors, 
or night observation devices. Night obser- 
vation devices are either active or passive 
equipment designed to permit observation 
during the hours of darkness. Active 
equipment transmits infrared or white light 
to illuminate an object or an area. Passive 
devices use either ambient light—resultin 
from the stars, moon, or other low-intensity 
illumination in the battle area—or operate 
by detecting the differences in heat (infrared 
energy) radiated by different objects. These 
devices may be adversely affected by heavy 
rain, snow, fog, and smoke. 


Night observation devices, organic to 
maneuver companies and the scout platoon, 
are used extensively for night patrols, 
observation posts, and night defensive posi- 
tions. They may also be used to augment 
radar surveillance. This equipment includes 
night vision sights for crew-served weapons 
such as the tube launched, opticall 
tracked, wire guided (TOW) missile yet 
The thermal sights on the improved TOW 
vehicle penetrate fog, smoke, dust, light 
een 5 as well as darkness. This improved 
capa ility enhances the TOW gunner’s 
ability to observe the battlefield under 
adverse conditions. 
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PATROLS 


Patrols are conducted both prior to and 
during combat operations for reconnais- 
sance, counterreconnaissance, and securit 
purposes. They are also used to conduct 
small-scale combat operations. There are 
two oe of patrols, reconnaissance 
and combat. 


Reconnaissance patrols are used to collect 
information and confirm or disprove the 
accuracy of other information gained pre- 
viously: The three main types of reconnais- 
sance patrols are— 


O Route reconnaissance to obtain infor-_ 
mation about the enemy and any domi- 
nating terrain features along the route. 


O Zone reconnaissance to collect the 
information about enemy forces and 
the terrain between specific 
boundaries. 


O Area reconnaissance to gather infor- 
mation about the enemy or the terrain 
within a defined area, such as a town, 
ridgeline, woods, or other features 
critical to current or planned 
operations. 

Combat patrols are used to provide securi- 
ty and to harass, destroy, or capture enemy 
ee EO and installations. 

here are three oe of combat patrols— 

raid, ambush, and security. The collection 
and reporting of combat information is 
usually a secondary mission for combat 
patrols. Captured enemy soldiers, equip- 
ment, and documents are evacuated to the 
rear for exploitation at higher echelons. The 
results of such actions may prove to be of 
significant value as either tactical or stra- 
tegic intelligence. 


MANEUVER COMPANIES 


_ Individual soldiers (or troops), observa- 
tion ee listening posts (LPs), and patrols 
are the principal means available to 
maneuver company commanders to gather 
information about the enemy, terrain, and 
weather in their immediate areas and to . 
acquire targets for immediate attack. A fire 
ve ort team (FIST) from divisional 
artillery and ground surveillance radar 
teams and remote sensor teams (if avail- 
able) from the division’s MI battalion are 
also available to help satisfy the maneuver 


company and battalion commanders’ [EW 
requirements. The functions, capabilities, 
and limitations of these supporting re- 
sources are discussed later in this chapter. 
Their general capabilities, however, 
together with those of the company’s 
organic resources described above, are 


shown on the following|page] 


Company commanders direct the place- 
ment of organic and attached RSTA assets 
in accordance with the guidance provided 
by the battalion commander or his 52. The 
battalion 52 plans for and recommends the 
deployment of all organic, attached, and 
supporting RSTA assets, to include the bat- 
talion’s reconnaissance or scout platoon. 
Subordinate company commanders deploy 

atrols, establish OPs, and task subordinate 
platoons to collect the information needed 
or to provide security for their combat 
operations. CI and EW support is limited 
and that which may be required is satistied 
by higher echelons. 


SCOUT PLATOON 


As the primary intelligence-gathering 
asset, the mission of the scout platoon is to 
provide reconnaissance and security for its 
parent battalion and to assist in the control 
and movement of the battalion and its sub- 
aoa elements. The scout platoon is 
used— 


QO Toconduct route, zone, and area 
reconnaissance missions. 
QO To establish observation posts. 


0 To conduct chemical detection and 
radiological survey and monitoring 
operations. 


O ‘To screen one flank, the front, or rear 
of the battalion. 


O To act as pa of an advance, flank, or 
rear guard. 


O To establish a roadblock. 


0 To provide traffic control and road 
guides. 


QO To participate in area damage control 
operations. 


QO To provide contact teams, conduct liai- 
son missions, and perform quartering 
functions. It also conducts limited pio- 
neer and demolition work. 
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RESOURCES FLOT 


ORGANIC RESOURCES 

Individual Soldiers 
Observation Posts 

Patrols. 

SUPPORTING RESOURCES 
Fire Support Team 
Personnel 
Vehicles 
Remote Sensors 













GSR 





NOTE: Range Approximated 





FLOT 


The scout platoon, or elements thereof, 
may be attached to a maneuver companv 
for a specific operation. Reconnaissance 
operations are Conducted under the staff _ 
supervision of the battalion 52, who coordi- 
nates these requirements with the battalion 
53. Security operations are conducted to 
provide early warning of enemy maneuvers 
and to deny information to the enemy con- 
cerning thé battalion’s disposition or 
movements. Security operations are 
planned and conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the battalion S53, who coordinates | 
with the S2 for information on enemy activ- 
ity. The organization and operations of the 
ae platoon are detailed in FMs 71-2] and 


SUPPORTING RESOURCES 


Field artillery, military intelligence, 
Army aviation, tactical air forces, air 
defense artillery, combat engineers, and 
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various combat service support units all 
provide the maneuver battalion commander 
additional means and resoutces to satisfy 
his IEW requirements. 


Field Artillery 


Field artillery battalions, in direct sup- 
por of the brigade, provide each maneuver 
attalion headquarters with a fire support 
section (FSS) to help plan, direct, and coor- 

dinate fire supper operations. The FSS 
establishes and maintains the fire support 
element (FSE) at the maneuver battalion’s 
command post. The FSS also provides the 
FIST, mentioned earlier, to each of the bat- 
talion’s maneuver companies. The fire sup- 
port officer (F5Q), who is in charge of the 
maneuver battalion’s FSE, also supervises 
the operations of the company FIST. 


Forward observers (FOs) from each FIST 
are deployed at both company and platoon 


levels and may accompany reconnaissance 
pare or help to man observation posts. 
hey are the “grass roots” of the field 
artillery’s target acquisition effort. The 
observe the battlefield to detect, identify, 
locate, and laser-designate targets for sup- 
ression, neutralization, or destruction. 
hey also monitor friendly fires on specific 
targets to assess damage effectiveness, 
adjust fires, and ensure that the desired 
effects are achieved. They report both tar- 
eting data and combat information to the 
maneuver battalion FSO and 82, respec- 
tively, using either organic or supporting 
communications means. 


Fire etepOr teams and forward observers 
are specially equipped to accomplish their 


tasks. Digital message devices (DMDs) are 
used to send and receive messages digitall 
using existing FM radios. It is a hand-held, 
battery-powered unit used to call for fire, to 

ass tareetine data, and provide the loca- 
ion of the FO, or to send plain text mes- 
sages with combat information. 


The battery-powered AN/GVS-5 laser 
range finder is held and sighted like a large 
pair of binoculars. The FO looks through a 
single 7 x 50mm eyepiece to locate and 
range targets. Distance is dis ite in 
meters. By ranging the initial adjusting. 
round, an FO gives instant feedback to fire 
direction control centers through the DMD, 
“closing the loop” and facilitating rapid 
massed fire for effect. 


DIGITAL MESSAGE DEVICE 





The ground or vehicular laser locator 
designator and its ancillary equipment are 
configured to provide distance, direction, 
and vertical angle as well as laser illumina- 
tion termed “designation” for Army, Navy, 
and Air Force laser guided munitions. 
While the designator can be transported by 
members of a FIST, it is normally mounted 
in a vehicle. It is battery powered and oper- 
ates with an AN\TAS-4 night sight. It 
puts target location direction into the 
DMD, which sends the data to the tactical 
fire direction system (TACFIRE). 


The FIST vehicle (FISTV) integrator 

round laser designator-range finder, the 

MD, and night observation devices with 
the improved TOW vehicle enhances the 
FIST chiefs role as an FO and fire support 
coordinator (FSCOORD) at the company 


level. The improved accuracy of this system 
and the _— of its operations greatly 
enhance the fire support provided the com- 
pany and battalion. 


The eapaputy of the FIST to provide real- 
time combat information and intelligence to 
the battalion cannot be overlooked. The 
battalion FSO receives information from, 
and passes information to, the FIST. He 
also exchanges targeting data and combat 
information with the brigade FSO and ele- 
ments from the direct support field artiller 
battalion. He coordinates with the battalion 
S52 and $3 to identify and verify targeting 
data and combat information derived from 
the battalion’s overall collection effort. 
Thus, the FSO is both a producer and con- 
sumer of combat information and intelli- 
ence at the maneuver battalion. He is also 
e battalion’s FSCOORD. 


GROUND/VEHICULAR LASER LOCATOR DESIGNATOR 
Da 
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Military Intelligence 


Leaders from other combat support ele- 
ments such as MI, air defense, and engi- 
neer, com functions similar to those of 
the FSO. This is especially true for support- 
ing MI resources, in general, and the 

round surveillance radar (GSR) squad or 
eam leader, in particular, when attached to 
or placed in direct support of battalion, 
company, or scout platoon operations. _. 
Extensive coordination and effective C are 
required. 


GSR Resources. GSRs provide the 
maneuver battalion a highly mobile, near 
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PRIMARY SITE: Best possible position 
from which to accomplish the primary 
radar mission. 


ALTERNATE SITE: A second position 
from which the primary mission may 
be accomplished should the primary 
site prove untenable. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SITE: A position 
from which a secondary mission may 
be accomplished should the primary 
mission be discontinued. 


all-weather, 24-hour capability for battle- 
field surveillance. They may be employed 
on patrols and at observation posts and are 
used with remote sensors and night obser- 
vation devices. They may be employed near 
the FLOT, forward of the FLOT, on the 
flanks, or in the rear area. The supported 
battalion 52, company commander, or scout 
panon leader selects general locations 
rom which the radar may operate. The 
GSR team leaders select fhe actual site 
within these general locations. GSK site 
requirements and selection criteria are 
shown in the following illustration. 





seat’: 


Site selection criteria 

0 Line-of-sight between radar set. 
and target area. 

QO Radio or wire communications 
capability. 

OD Near routes for rapid displace- 
ment. 

[1 Protection by combat elements. 


O 


Cover and concealment. 


C1 Protection against electronic 
countermeasures (ECM). 
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Surveillance platoons organic to the divi- 
sion’s MI battalion are current Fe 
with two t ei of radar—the AN/PPS-5 and 
the AN/PPS-15. These systems provide the 
supported commander with timely and 
accurate combat information and target 
acquisition data. They are designed to 
detect and locate moving objects under con- 
ditions unfavorable to other RSTA assets. 
They are best used to search small areas on 
a continuing basis for random or specific 
targets. Their capabilities are best exploited 
when used to cover specific areas on a 
scheduled basis. The AN/PPS-5 radar is 
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used to detect and provide early warning of 
enemy movements at ranges greater than 
the AN/PPS-15 radar. The AN/PPS-5 is 
also used to search Beyond engaged forces 
for indications of reinforcement or with- 
drawal activities and enemy movements to 
out-flank or bypass friendly forces in the 
engagement area. The AN/PPS-15 radars 

rovide the commander with highly mobile 

SR support in operations where the heav- 
ier, less portable AN/PPS-5 radar is 
impractical. The range and accuracy of 
both these radars are shown below. 


RADAR CHARACTERISTICS 







AN/PPS-4 AN/PPS-5 AN/PPS-15 
RANGE: | | 
Personnel 1,500m 6,000m 
Vehicles 6,000m 10,000m 3,000m 
ACCURACY: 
nge #25m 20m 20m 






#10 mils #10 mils 















peu 





mils (selectable) 









Audio and visua! 


(Digital Readout) 


nd visual 


7 us LA 


B-scope) 


NOTES:The GSR may be 
employed with night observation- 
devices (NOD) to provide positive 
identification of detected targets. 
The range for identification is de- 
pendent upon the range of the 
NOD. 


The AN/PPS-15 is currently be- 
ing programed for use in the 
Ground Surveillance Company, 
CEWI Battalion (Div). When the 
equipment is issued, the company 
will be equipped with a mixture of 


AN/PPS-5 and AN/PPS-15 radar 
sets. 





The AN/PPS-5 and AN/PPS-15 radars 
can detect targets and provide more accu- 
rate distance and directional data than is 
possible by visual estimate. However, they 
add to, rather than replace, other surveil- 
lance means. They can detect and locate 
targets over a considerable distance under 
conditions of darkness and poor visibility. 
However, they can be used just as etfec- 
tively during periods of len visibility. 
Their use should not be limited to a certain 
type of terrain, a rigid set of conditions, or 
to a few particular operations. Their com- 
mon capabilities and limitations, other 
than those unique to each_system and 
reflected in the preceding are 
the roeeeee eee in how they are 
best employed. The capabilities of fhe 
AN/PPS-5 ‘and AN/PPS-15 include— 


O They can penetrate smoke, haze, fog, 
light rain and snow, and light foliage. 





O They are equally effective day or night. 


O They can detect moving personnel and 
equipment. 


O They can distinguish between wheeled 
vehicles, tracked vehicles, an 
personnel. 


O They are transportable and 
man-portable. 


O They have quick set-up and tear-down 
times. 


O They are capable of real-time 
reporting. 
The limitations of the AN/PPS-5 and 
AN/PPS-15 are— 


O They require line of sight (LOS) to the 
targeted area. 


O Their performance is degraded b 
heavy rain and snow, dense foliage, 
and high winds. 


O They are active emitters and are sub- 
ject to enemy REC activities and sub- 
sequent enemy fires. 


O They cannot distinguish between 
enemy and friendly movers. 


O One unique limitation—the AN/PPS-5 
is a heavy system and its effectiveness 
is reduced in fast-mewing operations. 


The AN/PPS-5 and AN/PPS-15 GSR are 
capable of performing a variety of surveil- 
lance missions to support the battalion’s 
combat operations. They can be used— 


Q To search for enemy activity on 
avenues of approach, possible enem 
attack positions, and assembly areas. 


O To observe point targets, such as 
bridges, road junctions, or defiles, to 
detect movement. 


Q Toscan final protective fire areas for 
enemy movement to ensure timely 
firing. 

O To confirm targets ee by other 
collectors, such as remotely employed 
sensors (REMS), OP, and other surveil- 
lance means. 


O To extend surveillance capabilities of 
patrols y surveying surrounding 
areas and distant points for enemy 
movement. 


O To help in the control of units, espe- 
cially during night operations, by 
locating friendly units, vectoring 
patrols, and warning them of enemy 
activity near their positions or along 
their routes. 


O To assist the visual observation of 
units during daylight by detecting 
targets partially hidden by haze, 
smoke, or bright sun. 


O To increase the effectiveness of fire 
support by accurately locating targets. 


Q To cue the FIST by reporting enemy 
activity. _ 

O To determine the rate of movement of a 
target by plotting its location and 
measuring the time it takes to move 
from one point to another. 


Q Tosurvey target areas immediatel 
after friendly-fires are lifted to detect 
enemy activity and determine effec- 
tiveness of fire. 


Remote Sensors. REMS, like GSRs, are a 
near all-weather, day/night surveillance 
system. They provide an additional source 
of information for the battalion com- 
mander. These sensors can be used either 
alone or to complement or supplement other 
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RSTA assets, such as ground surveillance 
radars. They provide information for the 
production of intelligence and timely, accu- 
rate target acquisition data. They are em- 
placed in areas of expected enemy pas 
and ee teams located in friendly 
forward areas. Movement of enemy forces 
within the sensor radius is detected and 
indications are transmitted to the moni- 
toring team. These indications are then 
analyzed by the team and the resultin 
information is reported to the battalion 52. 


The major advantages of remote sensors 
are 


O Timeliness. Information is near-real 
time and can effect an immediate 
response or target acquisition role by 
the supported command. 


O All-weather. Adverse weather condi- 
tions will not affect the operational 
cycle of remote sensors. 


O Full-time or constant operation with- 
out regard to visibility or fatigue. 


O Suitable for employment in high-risk 
environments due to expendability and 
a high probability of recovery in cer- 
tain situations. 
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Sensors may be hand-emplaced by 
maneuver unit pare’ long-range recon- 
naissance patrols, long-range surveillance 
operations, or by sensor teams. The major 
advantages of hand emplacement include 
accurate determination of sensor location, 
better camouflage, and confirmed detection 
radius of each sensor. Disadvantages in- 
clude threat to the implant team, the time 
factor required to insfall several strings, 
and the limited number of sensors that can 
be carried by the implanting team. Aerial 
emplacement is primarily by helicopter. 
This method provides an accurate and 
quick response to the ground commander's 
request for support. Air delivery provides 
access to areas inaccessible to g-round ele- 
ments, speeds emplacement, and increases 
the number of sensors that can be emplaced 
during a single mission. Army air asset 
capabilities are limited by enemy air de- 
fense measures, the inability to accurately 
determine the detection radius. and adverse 
weather conditions. Although not currentl 
used in this role, high performance aircraft 
and Army fixed-wing aircraft may also per- 
form sensor implant missions. 





AERIAL EMPLACEMENT 





Remote sensor personnel from the divi- 
sion’s MI battalion may be attached to, or 
laced in direct support of the maneuver 
attalion as members of the surveillance 
platoon or squad mentioned earlier. They 
my be further attached to the maneuver 
battalion’s subordinate companies or the 

scout platoon. These sensors are used— 


O To monitor roads, trails, and avenues 
of approach. 


To monitor road junctions and bridges. 
To monitor possible assembly areas. 
To monitor drop and landing zones. 


To provide target data for immediate 
use. 


To extend OP capabilities. 
To monitor obstacles and barriers. 


O To perform similar tasks designed to 
detect the movement of personnel or 
vehicles. 


Other MI Support. Counterintelligence, 
— security (SIGSEC), enemy prisoner 
of war (EPW) interrogators, and EW re- 
sources from brigade and higher echelons 
are capable of providing IEW support to the 
maneuver battalion. However, this support 
is limited and is normally indirect in na- 
ture. The maneuver battalion’s require- _ 
ments for such support are usually submit- 
ted to, and satisfied by, echelons above 
battalion level. 


See eee 


O QO 


OPSEC evaluations conducted by Cl 
SIGSEC, and other specially trained IEW 
personnel is one form of support which 
would require direct contact with the | 
eee: battalion commander and his 
stall. 


These forms of IEW support provided by 
MI organizations are described in greater 
detail later in this chapter and in follow-on 
chapters, as well. 


Army Aviation 


Division- and corm-based Army aviation 
units provide the maneuver brigade and 
battalion commanders a responsive, mobile, 
and extremely flexible means to find, fix, 
disrupt, and destroy enemy forces and their 
supporting C facilities. These combat avia- 
tion assets include— 


O Cavalry or reconnaissance squad- 
rons to perform reconnaissance, sur- 
veillance, and security or screening 
missions. 


O Attack helicopter battalions to ee 

vide aerial escort and suppressive fires 
to support air assault operations, to 
destroy enemy Cand logistics assets, 
to attack enemy formations penetrat- 
ing the close operations area, and to 
conduct deep attack and joint air 
attack team (JAAT) operations. 
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O Combat aviation companies and 
battalions to provide airlift support 
for combat troops and assault forces; 
to evacuate damaged equipment, casu- 
alties, and EPW; and to implant aerial- 
delivered scatterable mines and 
REMS. 


02 Aerial Scouts 


O MI combat electronic warfare and 
intelligence (CEWI) aviation assets 
at division and corps perform offen- 
sive EW and aerial reconnaissance 
and surveillance missions. 


The majority of combat aviation assets 
discussed above normally remain under the 
operational control of their parent organi- 
zation or respective branch command and 
control authorities. They usually provide © 
general support (GS) to echelons above bri- 

ade. This is especially true for the MI 

EWI assets. For example, the aerial EW 
and surveillance companies subordinate to 
the MI brigade (CEWI) (corps) always 
remain as integral elements of all MI bri- 
gades and usually are GS to the corps, as a 
whole. The QUICKFIX flight platoon sub- 
ordinate to each division’s combat aviation 
brigade (CAB) also remains OPCON to the 
MI battalion (CEWJ); it is usually held in 
GS to the division. 


The combat missions capable of being 
performed by Army aviation assets are of 
extreme importance to maneuver brigade 
and battalion commanders, regardless of 
the command and support relationships 
involved. 


EPW evacuation plans should address 
aviation asset availability to expedite cap- 
tured personnel, documents, and equipment 
to the rear as fast as possible. 


Remote sensor operations must be coordi- 
nated, especially if MI supporting REMS 
monitoring teams are required_in the for- 
ward maneuver battalions’ AO. 


Combat information, target acquisition 
data, and intelligence must also be 
exchanged. 


Both lethal attack and nonlethal ECM 
attack efforts against close or penetratin 
enemy forces must be integrated and syn- 
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chronized with the brigade and battalions’ 
round maneuver schemes and supporting 
ire plans. 


The suppression of enemy air defense 
(SEAD) weapons systems and their sup- 
porting C'system as well, is an integral 
part of any combat aviation operation. It is 
only through the fully synchronized and 
coordinated effort of the entire air-ground 
combat team that the success of close 
maneuver forces can be achieved. Air- 

round combat and combat ue opera- 
tions require the full participation and both 
intra- and interaction of all staff sections at 
echelons of command. The maneuver bat- 
talion’s participation is limited, however, to 
operations conducted within its immediate 
or adjacent AO after proper coordination 
has been conducted. The maneuver battal- 
ion commander plans for and requests 
Army combat aviation and tactical Air 
Forcé support, as well. Their plans and 
requests for Army or joint air support 
include all of the forms of IEW support de- 
scribed above. 


Tactical Air Force 


JAAT, a combination of Army attack and 
scout helicopter and Air Force close air 
sal ae (CAS) aircraft, normally operate 
with ground maneuver forces of brigade or 
battalion size. They combine with fiel 
artillery, mortars, and air defense weapon 
systems to attack high payoff targets. Both 
Air Force electronic combat and Army 
aerial and_ ground-based jammers support 
their attack to suppress enemy air defenses. 
Army ECM systems may also’support 
or participate in the attack of primary 
and secondary C targets. 


Preplanned JAAT missions, even those 
panned on a contingency basis, are abso- 
utely essential if the full potential of the 
entire air-ground combat team is to be real- 
ized. The forecasting of ope etone 
requirements and generation of operational 
concepts stimulates the detailed plannin 
ete) at higher echelons and Ses - 
ing headquarters. Again, all staff officers 
ppt San especially the 52, the 53, 
3-air, fire support officer, and Air Force 
liaison officer {ALO from the tactical air 
control party (TACP). 


The TACP at the maneuver battalion is 
the bottom link in the tactical air control 
system (TACS). The TACS, together with 
the Army air-ground system (AAGS), com- 

rise the air-ground operations system 
[AGOS) The AGOS provides an interface 

or the joint air-ground fire support system. 
It links Army fire support coordination | 
eee fire anes elements—with 

CP from battalion through corps level 

and on up to the tactical Air Force head- 
er or tactical air control center 
(TACC). 


The AGOS also provides the means for 
the maneuver battalion $2 to forward 
immediate tactical air reconnaissance _ 
requests up the chain in the most expedi- 
tious manner. Air reconnaissance (air recce) 
reports, in-flight combat information 
reports, and air situation reports are all 
available via the AGOS and TACP. 


Joint protect and counter C’actions—all 
actions, to include coordination of Air Force 
electronic combat (EC) and Army offensive 

W-are communicated via the AGOS. It 

rovides the most expeditious means for 
orwarding EC\EW support requests. 
Immediate recognition of probable EC 
interference on friendly C systems is com- 
municated via the AGOS. An immediate 
means to recognize such interference is 
available and will be discussed later within 
this manual. 


Air Defense Artillery 


Short-range air defense (SHORAD) ele- 
ments normally support the maneuver bat- 
talion. These may include both Stinger / 
Redeye teams or sections and Chaparral/ 
Vulcan squads. The air defense artiller 
(ADA) platoon or section leader functions 
as the battalion air defense officer. He 
works closely with the battalion S3-air, the 
fire support Officer, and the ALO. He helps 
plan, direct, and coordinate both offensive 
and defensive counter-air and air defense 
operations. He also interfaces and ex- 
changes information with the battalion 52 
regarding enemy ground and air activities. 
The battalion air defense officer’s resources 
are specially equipped to support this 
function. 


Forward area alerting radar and target 
alert data display set (FAAR/TADDS) sys- 
tems provide air alert warning information 
to Chaparral and Vulcan squads an 
Stinger / ate teams. Alert warning infor- 
mation includes the tentative identification 
and approximate range and azimuth of ap- 
proaching low-altitude aircraft out to a. 
range of 20 kilometers. Other characteris- 
tics and capabilities on shown on the fol- 
lowing|pagel 

The FAAR/TADDS systems provide low- 
altitude air defense wap early warning 
to assist the engagement process: Final 
identification, however, for all low-altitude 
ADA ee is always visual. Nonethe- 
less the information provided by the 
FAAR/TADDS systems, together with 
information available from the area-wide 

command and control system, pro- 
vides the battalion commander important 
combat information regarding the enem 
air situation. The possibility of enemy air 
assault and air-ground attack operations to 
exploit close-in tactical objectives or to 
thwart counterattacks carried out by the 
battalions should never be forgotten. The 
dissemination of early warning information 
to forward-deployed subunits allows for ear- 
lier final identification. Small arms air 
defense systems such as 25mm cannons 
and 7.62mm or ,90 caliber machine guns 
can then be used to engage the aircraft in 
accordance with active air defense proce- 
dures and objectives. 


Combat Engineers 


The maneuver battalion receives engineer 
support from the engineer company nor- 
mally placed in direct support of the bri- 
gade—a combat engineer platoon. Its mis- 
sion is to ous aay countermobility, 
survivability, and general engineering sup- 

ort to the battalion and its organic, at- 

ached, or supporting units. 


0 The mobility mission is to negate 
the effects of natural or man-made 
obstacles and to enhance the mobility 
of maneuver and combat support 

orces. 


O The countermobility mission is to 
construct obstacles, barriers, and 
denial positions. The purpose is to 
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O 


impede the mobility of enemy forces, to 
increase the time for target acquisition, 
and to maximize the effects of triendly 
maneuver of firepower in designated 
engagement areas. 


The survivability mission is to 
develop protective positions in order to 


LOS required to FAAR 
FARR (Radar) 


Range 
Target Detection 
FM Data Link 
Communications 
Emplacement Time 
March Order Time 
IFF System 


20 km 

15 km and LOS 
VRC-46 

20-45 min 

20-30 min 
AN/TPX Mark XII 


Prime Mover 
Weight (Combat Loaded) 
Fording Depth 
Slope Limitations 
Emplacement 
Max Traverse (Curbside) 
Downhill 
Uphill 


12,000 Ibs 
24 in 


10° 


17° 
21° 
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counter enemy surveillance capabili- 
ties and to reduce the effectiveness of 
enemy weapon systems. 


O General engineering missions are 
performed to support any other 
requirements deemed essential for 
maneuver and combat support units. 


FAAR AND TADDS CHARACTERISTICS 


The battery-operated TADDS is a 
lightweight receiver used by weapon 
crews to receive target alert informa- 
tion transmitted from a FAAR. It 
receives and displays, on a matrix, 
location, and tentative identification of 
aerial targets detected by its associated 
FAAR. 


The FAAR system (radarsystem AN/ 
MPQ—49) is a complete self-contained 
acquisition radar system consisting of 
radar set AN/TPQ-43—AN/TPX-50 
(1FF), the M561 Gama Goat, and a 5-kw 
generator set mounted in a cargo 
trailer. 


MAJOR COMPONENTS 


PRIME MOVER 


SHELTER 
AN/TPQ-32 
AN/TPX-50 (IFF) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 
CARGO TRAILER 
GENERATOR 





Intelligence and electronic warfare sup- 
port, per se, is not endemic to the mission of 
combat engineers. It is limited to the com- 
bat information provided by individual 
soldiers and engineer reconnaissance or ter- 
rain data obtained to support their assigned 
missions. The sy Has which combat engi- 
neers provide to other IEW resources how- 
ever, is absolutely essential. 


Electronic warfare resources from the di- 
vision and corps require line-of-sight to 
their target areas and, for the most part, 
operate within the maneuver battalion’s 
AO. Many of these systems have limited 
mobility. Others require flat terrain for the 
employment of given antenna systems. The 
degree of slope in given geographical areas 
may render these vital collection and jam- 
ming systems virtually inoperative. Acces- 
sibility to key terrain is imperative. Combat 
engineer support is critical and must be 
provided prior to combat, when required. 


This is another situation in which direct 
contact and extensive coordination among 
the $2, 53, and engineer support officer, and 
the EW platoon or team leader is required. 
Such coordination at brigade and division 
level early in the planning process sets the 
stage for effective follow-through actions at 
the maneuver battalion itself. 


Combat Service Support 


Combat service support (CSS) resources 
organic or available to the maneuver battal- 
ion, like combat engineers, do not have an 
IEW mission beyond that of the individual 
soldier. Their support to other IEW re- 
sources, however, is Just as essential as that 
of the combat engineers, when required. 


One requirement which must be consi- 
dered and planned for is the evacuation of 
captured enemy documents (CEDs), equip- 
ment, and EPW from the forward comba 
areas. The maneuver battalion 52 must 
anticipate the accrual rate. The availability 
of transportation and security assets 
required to ensure the most rapid evacua- 
tion of captured EPW and material must 
then be determined. Requirements that 
exceed the battalion’s capability are for- 
warded to the brigade and higher head- 
quarters for incorporation into the area- 
wide evacuation plan. Contingency plans 


must also be considered, developed, and 
maintained. This is the job of the battalion 
staff, the support platoon leader, and _sub- 
ordinate company commanders. 


are illustrated on the next page. 


The maneuver battalion’s organic, at- 
tached, and supporting IEW resources are 
capable of providing the commander with a 
vast amount of information about close-in 
enemy forces. The ADA FAAR/TADDS 
systems and MI GSR resources provide the 
commander early warning and indications 
of enemy air and ground activity out to and 
beyond the limits of the battalion’s AO. 
They can acquire, track, and monitor HPT 
as they enter the battalion’s close opera- 
tions area. Field artillery FIST at the 
maneuver companies acquire, track, and 
report close HPT for immediate destruc- 
tion by indirect fire means. Patrols, night 
observation devices, and observation posts 
conducted, used, and established by the 
maneuver company commanders and the 
scout platoon leader also acquire, confirm, 
report, track, and monitor HPT in the close 
operations area. Ultimately, it is the indi- 
vidual soldier, who is in the right place at 
the right time, who knows, sees, and kills 
his enemy and wins the fight. 


BRIGADE IEW RESOURCES 


Brigade, division, and corps commanders 
ensure the success of the maneuver battal- 
ions’ close and rear operations. They plan, 
direct, and coordinate attacks agains 
enemy follow-on echelons. They attack 
enemy first-echelon sustainers and follow- 
on echelons, as well. Their purpose is to 
attrite the fighting aoe of advancing 
enemy forces before they close on the 
maneuver battalions’ AO. Intelligence and 
electronic warfare resources support their 
synchronized battle plans. 


The maneuver brigade commander’s IEW 
resources include his coordinating and spe- 
cial staff, cross-reinforced maneuver 
battalions—battalion task forces—and at- 
tached or supporting combat and combat 
service support units. The manner in which 
the brigade is organized for combat is 
derived from the division commander's con- 
cept of operations and his evaluation of the 
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brigade commander's information and. 
opens: needs—the METT-T planning 
actors. 


The maneuver brigade commander has 
direct influence on how his brigade is 
organized for combat. He and his staff con- 
tinuously plan and forecast their require 
ments to higher headquarters. They con- 
sider the functions, capabilities, arid 
limitations of all IEW resources available 
within division- and corps-based units. 
They integrate IEW into their operations 
plan. They realize the maximum potential 
rom theit IEW, maneuver, and fire support 
systems. They succeed in combat. 


However, requirements not considered are 
requirements not specified. Requirements 
not specified are, potentially, requirements 
not fulfilled. And requirements not fulfilled 
in combat lead to defeat. All requirements 
must be considered, specified, and fulfilled 
if the division’s close operations are to be 
successful. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Field artillery ee acquisition resources 
detect, identify, and locate HPT for imme- 
diate attack. They also provide accurate 
and timely combat information to orient 
and cue other RSTA assets. Sound-ranging 
and weapons-locating radars are the prin- 
cipal means within division artillery tor 
locating active enemy indirect-fire weapon 
systems. Moving-target-locating radars and 
sound observation posts norma y OSI- 
tioned along the forward edge of the battle 
area (FEBA) are also capable of acquirin 
targets and collecting combat information. 
Division artillery also provides survey sup- 
port to divisional and non-divisional RSTA 
assets using conventional survey tech- 
niques or the position and azimuth deter- 
mination system (P 


Weapons-Locating Radars 


The target acquisition battery (TAB) of 
division artillery (DIVARTY) is equipped 
with three AN/TPQ-36 mortar-locating 
radars and two AN/TPQ-37 artillery- 
locating radars. 


AN/TPQ-36. The AN/TPQ-36 radar 
detects and locates enemy mortars and _ 
artillery for immediate engagement by indi- 
rect fire means. It uses a combination of 


radar techniques and computer-controlled 
signal processing methods to detect, verify, 
and track projectiles in flight. The tracking 
data are used to determine the projectile’s 
trajectory. These data are used to determine 
the location of enemy —— systems and 
firing batteries via the back azimuth of the 

rojectiles. The data are transmitted digi- 
any to a fire direction center (FDC) or the 
DIVARTY tactical operations center (TOC). 
This system can detect and locate weapons 
firing ‘simultaneously from multiple posi- 
tions. It can also be used to register and 
adjust friendly indirect fire. The maximum 
range of the AN/TPQ-36 is 15 kilometers 
for mortars and artillery and 24 kilometers 
for rockets. 


AN/TPQ-37. The AN/TPQ-37 detects and 
locates enemy artillery and rocket weapons 
for immediate counterfire. It uses tech- 

ue similar to those of the AN/TPQ-36 
radar system and has similar capabilities. 
Its automatic search and simultaneous 
tracking capabilities allow it to detect and 
locate enemy weapon systems hiring simul- 
taneously from multiple positions. Its maxi- 
mum range is 30 kilometers for artillery and 
50 kilometers for rockets. 


AN/MPQ-4A. The AN/MPQ-4A radar can 
detect and locate enemy mortars, cannons, 
and rockets using techniques similar to 
those of the AN/TPQ-36 and AN/TPQ-37 
radars. However, it has only a one-round 
detection capability It is vulnerable to satu- 
ration from multiple rounds being fired. 
Its range is limited to 15 kilometers. The 
AN/ aN is currently being replaced by 
the new AN/TPQ-36 an AN/A PQ-37 ra- 
cae It may still be used in some DIVARTY 
S. 
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All of the weapons-locating radars dis- 
cussed above are active emitters and are, 
therefore, subject to enemy radio direction 
finding activities and subsequent jamming 
or destruction. 


Sound Ranging Equipment 


The DIVARTY TAB is currently equipped 
with four sound se sets—the 
AN/TNS-10. Two AN/TNS-10 are used 
with an OL-274 computer, two radio data 


links, AN/GRA-114, and two sound plotting 


sets, M-53. Two AN/TNS-10 systems can 
cover an area 10 kilometers in ‘width and 
approximately 20 kilometers in depth. 


Under favorable conditions, accuracies of 
0-150 meters can be obtained. Sound rang- 
ing does not require line-of-sight and can be 
used, therefore, to locate enemy artillery in 
defilade. It is particularly effective in fog. It 
is a passive collection system. It is not 
vulnerable to enemy detection and subse- 
quent Neate or destruction. Gusty winds, 
mountainous terrain, and heavy bombard- 
ment are factors which limit its 
performance. 


Moving-Target-Locating Radars 


The DIVARTY TAB is equipped with 
either one AN/TPS-25A or one AN/TPS- 
98B BON Ine ate Ocawne radar (MTLR). 
These battlefield surveillance radars are 
similar to the GSR described earlier, in that 
they can detect, locate, and distinguish 
wheeled vehicles, tracked vehicles, and 
dismounted personnel. They are used as the 
GSR to augment other radar surveillance 
systems to cover critical areas, such as 
major avenues of approach. 


The AN/TPS-25A radar can locate mov- 
ing targets to within 100 meters. Its maxi- 
mum range is 18.28 kilometers for vehicles 
and 12 kilometers for personnel. 


The AN/TPS-58B radar’s maximum 
range is 10 kilometers for personnel and 20 
kilometers for vehicles. It can locate targets 
to within 50 meters. 


More detailed information about the 
capabilities and employment of MTLR, 
weapons locating radars, and sound rang- 
ing systems is shown below. 
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Air Observers 


The DIVARTY support platoon of the. 
heavy division’s CAB provides rotary wing 
aircraft for DIVARTY air observers. Field 
artillery air observers (FAAQOs) are allo- 
cated by the DIVARTY 583 to augment other 
target acquisition assets in the forward 
areas, as required. Their mission is to call 
for and adjust fires from any fire support 
means available. FAAO are used to cover 
areas masked from ground observers, to 
cover thinly resourced areas, to provide 
coverage while ground-based RSTA assets 
displace, and to reinforce surveillance of 
vulnerable areas. They ey ig 
mobile forces and normally operate as close 
to the line of contact as possible. Targetin 
data and combat information are reporte 
to the FSO at the maneuver brigade or bat- 
talion, the DIVARTY TOC, or the FDC of 
the direct ana (DS) field artillery battal- 
ion responsible for that brigade zone or 
sector. 


Direct Support Field 
Artillery Battalion 


A field artillery battalion from DIVARTY 
is usually placed’in direct ue of the 
maneuver brigade. One mortar-locating 
radar, the AN/TPQ-36, is normally at- 
tached to the DS field artillery battalion. 
Other target acquisition assets which ma 
be ee are battalion observation posts 
and MTLR. 


Weapons-Locating Radar Section. An 
AN/TPQ-36 radar section, when attached 
to the DS field artillery battalion, maybe 
further attached to a subordinate firing bat- 
tery. However, it remains under the opera- 
tional control of the DS battalion. The 
radar section also remains responsive to 

ARTY guidance on positioning, cover- 
age zones, Cuing, frequencies, and trans- 
mission duration. 


The DS field artillery battalion 52 has 
staff supervision responsibility for the 
radar. He coordinates with the DIVARTY 
counterfire office, the DS field artillery bat- 
talion $3, and the FSO at the maneuver 
brigade to integrate his target acquision 
effort and to ensure that both fire support 
and maneuver coverage requirements are 
met. Cuing instruction and target criteria 


are required to maximize the effectiveness 
of the radar. Such information is routed 
through the DS field artillery battalion’s 
TOC to the radar. Again, EW resources 
operating in the brigade or battalion’s AO 
can provide information to cue the 

ANE TPQ-36 before the enemy fires. They 
strive to locate mortar and artillery firing 
batteries, FDC, and COP. They can also 
disrupt enemy mortar and artillery C. 
These capabilities and the staff interaction 
necessary to see that it gets done are dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 


Battalion Observation Posts. Field 
artillery battalion observation posts (BOPs) 
are established to increase area Oe 
These BOPs are manned by personnel from 
the field artillery battalion’s survey parties 
or other available trained personnel. These 

ersonnel survey designated target areas. 

hey perform field artillery observation 
duties to include high burst (HB) and mean 
point of impact (MPI) registrations. Target- 
ing data and combat information collected 
by personnel are transmitted to the field 
artillery battalion FDC or the FSO at the 
maneuver battalion or brigade. 


The employment of BOPs is dependent 
upon the availability of survey personnel 
who provide survey support to all field 
artillery and other combat support units 
operating within the brigade’s AO. Survey 
requirements have priority over BOP prior 
to combat. Most EW intercept and direction- 
finding systems require survey support, 
especially at night. Other IEW resources 
may require similar support The IEW sup- 
port element (IEWSE) should coordinate all 
auIveY requirements with the DS battalion 


Moving-Target-Locating Radar Sec- 
tion. The DS field artillery battalion may 
have one MTLR section equipped with 
either the AN/TPS-25A or the AN/TPS- 
58B. The MTLK section is normally kept 
under DIVARTY control. However, it ma 
be attached to the DS field artillery battal- 
ion to provide DS to the maneuver brigade 
in certain situations. The MTLR is a source 
of both targeting data and combat informa- 
tion for the maneuver brigade commander, 
regardless of the command and support 
relationship which may exist. The FSO at 
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the maneuver brigade TOC receives infor- 
mation collected by the MTLR from the DS 
field artillery battalion or the DIVARTY 
TOC itself. He exchanges this information 
with the maneuver brigade 52 and 53. The 
opposite is also true. The maneuver brigade 
52 and 53 provide the FSO targeting data, 
combat information, and intelligence col- 
lected or produced by all other resources 
available to them to help cue the MTLR. 


Fire Support Coordination 


The DS field artillery battalion com- 
mander is the FSCOORD for the maneuver 


brigade. He provides the brigade headquar- 
ters with the FSS which was described ear- 
lier in this chapter. The F5S establishes 
and maintains an FSE at the brigade TOC. 
The brigade FSE is similar to the maneuver 
battalion FSE described earlier. It is run by 
an FSO. The FSO is the brigade’s assistant 
FSCOORD. He is the DS field artillery bat- 
talion commander's senior representative at 
the brigade TOC. The FSO interfaces with 
members of the brigade’s coordinating and 
special staff to help integrate, plan, direct, 
and coordinate IEW, maneuver, and fire 
support operations. The FSE is responsible 
for coordinating both lethal and nonlethal 
attack means for the brigade S3. 


VARIABLE FORMAT MESSAGE ENTRY DEVICE | 





The FSEs at brigade and maneuver battal- 
ions are equipped with a variable format 
message entry device (VFMED) to send and 
receive information to and from TACFIRE 
computers at the DS field artillery battalion 
TOC and DIVARTY TOG. An FSE at the 
division TOC is also equipped with a 
VEMED. Thus, the fire support command 
and control system in TA etre 
organizations is extremely responsive to 
tactical commanders at all echelons from 
company through division-level. The com- 
pany FIST DMD, discussed earlier in this 
chapter, interfaces with the VFMED- 
equipped FSE at the maneuver battalion 
and also the TACFIRE oo at the DS 
field artillery battalion. Each firing battery 
subordinate to the DS field artillery battal- 


ion is equipped with a TACFIRE receive- 
only battery comput system (BCS). The 
BCS can receive TACFIRE information 
from either the company FIST using the 
DMD or the DS field artillery battalion’s 
TACFIRE computer. Command and fire 
nets using secure FM voice communications 
provide a secondary means to interface 
components of the fire support C system. 
Secure FM voice communications are the 
rimary means of Cin non-TACFIRE 
units. Intelligence and operations nets also 
extend from company- through division- 
level to provide maneuver and field artillery 
commanders a continuous flow of targeting 
data, combat information, and intelligence. 
= fire support C’system is illustrated 
elow. 


| FIRE SUPPORT C? SYSTEM 
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The maneuver brigade and battalion 52 
have direct access to the fire support C sys- 
tem via the FSO. Targeting data, combat 
information, and intelligence collected b 
other IEW resources such as GSR and E 
are passed to the FSO. Such information 
flows both ways. Thus, the maneuver bri- 

ade and battalion 52, 53 and FSO provide 

e conduit for exchanging all forms of 
information. Well planned and effectively 
executed RSTA activities and lethal and’ 
nonlethal attack missions depend on their 
knowledge and ability to skillfully maxi- 
mize the combat potential of all fire sup- 
port, maneuver, and IEW resources. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


Military intelligence resources are dedi- 
cated to the IEW missions. Multidisciplined 
intelligence, CI, and EW resources aré 
available at both division and corps levels 
to support the maneuver brigade and bat- 
talion. The MI battalion (CEWI) (division) 


ECHELON ORGANIC RESOURCES 


MI BRIGADE (EAC): 
EPW Interrogators Aerial Surveillance 
Cl Support SLAR 
Ground-based EW infrared 
Aerial ESM Photography 


Mi BATTALION 


EPW interrogators Ground-based EW 
Cl Support 
Aerial EW’ 


provides GS and DS IEW capabilities to the 
division and elements of the division based 
on METT-T planning. The MI brigade 
(CEWI) (corps) may provide the division MI 
battalion additional IEW resources depend- 
ing on the factors of METT-T, aggregate 
et eae and mission priorities. The 
IEW resources organic or OPCON to the MI 
brigade and MI battalion include: 


O EPW interrogator—both. 
O CI support personnel-both. 


O Aerial surveillance assets—side- 
looking airborne radar (SLAR), 
mats and photography-corps 
only. 


QO Aerial EW assets—ESM only at corps, 
ESM and ECM at division. 

0 Ground-based EW assets—both. 

O GSK and REMS assets—division only. 


The distribution of these IEW resources 
and their normal allocation of support to 
the division and its subordinate maneuver 
brigades and battalions are shown below. 


ALLOCATED 
SUPPORT 


ALLOCATED 
SUPPORT 


interrogators 
Cl Support 
Ground EW 


Interrogators? 
Ci Support: 
GSR 

REMS 


Interrogators? 
Cl Support? 
Ground EW? 
GSR 

REMS 





NOTES: ‘Organic to the division’s combat aviation brigade,'but under the operational control of the MI battalion. 


2Normally hid in general support (GS) of the division and provide direct support (DS) to divisional brigades 


on a priority basis. 


3Direct support (DS) on a contingency basis, only. Operational control remains with brigade or the 


MI battalion. 
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The corps MI brigade commander nor- 
mally retains his organic aerial surveil- 
lance and aerial ESM resources in GS of the 
corps and under his operational control. He 
retains and allocates EPW interrogator and 
CI resources, as required, to satisfy corps, 
division, and brigade requirement. Most of 
his ground-based E W resources, however, 
require LOS to their target areas and must 
oe within the foward areas close to the 
PLOT. They are normally allocated, there- 
fore, to divisional and nondivisional MI 
units to support their respective IEW 
operations. 


The division commander, like the corps 
commander, normally retains his aerial E 
resources in GS of the division and under 
his operational control. His organic and 
supporting EPW interrogator and CI 
resources are task organized to provide GS 
to the division and D5 to the maneuver bri- 

ades when required. His organic and sup- 
porting ground-based EW resources, how- 
ever, normally remain under the _ 
operational control of the MI battalion 
commander. The ground-based EW re- __ 
sources respond to brigade requirements in 
accordance with the priorities and coordi- 
nating instructions established by the divi- 
sion commander and the G2 and’G3, pepe 
tively. The MI battalion commander tas 
organizes his GSR and REMS assets to 
provae support to divisional brigades. 

hese resources are normally attached to 
the brigade. They can be further attached to 
the brigades’ maneuver battalions, scout 
platoon, and company teams. 


_ Brigade and battalion commanders’ _ 
information and operational needs—their 


IEW requirements—and the division com- 
mander’s concept of operation are the major 
considerations which ultimately determine 
how MI resources are task organized. The 
a limitations, and availability of 
MI resources to satisfy aggregate manetver 
and fire support requirements are the prime 
factors considered by all commanders and 
staff personnel, battalion through corps. 
The process begins at the manetver 
battalion. 


Ground Surveillance Radars 
and Remote Sensors 


The capabilities and limitations of GSR 
and REMS were discussed earlier in this 
chapter. Most of these resources operate in 
DS of the maneuver battalions. However, 
some of them may be held in DS of or at- 
tached to the brigade or placed in DS of 
other division elements. For example, the 
brigade elements and DISCOM'’S forward 
support battalion (FSB) in the brigade sup- 
por area (BSA) may require GSR suppor 

or security purposes. Rear operations can- 
not be forgotten. Aggregate requirements 
are considered by the brigade 52, the divi- 
sion tactical surveillance officer (TSO), the 
division G2, and the MI battalion com- 
mander and his staff. Reconnaissance and 
security requirements, mission priorities, 
and the availability of GSR and REMS 
resources are the determining factors. 


The number of GSRs authorized the MI 
battalions organic to armored and mecha- 
nized ‘divisions (heavy), infantry divisions 
(light), and air assault and airborne divi- 
sions, respectively, are shown in the illus- 
tration below. 


GSR AUTHORIZATIONS 


ARM/MECH 
DIVISION 


INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


AIR ASSAULT AIRBORNE 
DIVISION DIVISION 
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The number of GSR systems equates to 
the number of GSR teams available. There 
are three pore er AN/PPS-5 team and 
two people per AN/PPS-15 team. Team 
mobility is tailored by TOE to match that of 
supported units. The types of vehicles used 
range from armored personnel carriers, 
MI 13, to the new highly mobile and multi- 
wheeled vehicle (H V) 5/4-ton 4x4 
truck, M1028. Each team is ee with a 
standard VHF FM radio—an AN/VRC-46, 
an AN/PRC-77, or an AN/GRC-160. 

There are three surveillance platoons 
organic to each MI battalion. The surveil- 
lance platoons in the heavy division MI 
battalions have two GSR squads. Each 
ee has one AN/PPS-5 team and three 
AN/PPS-15 teams. The three surveillance 
platoons subordinate to the MI battalions 
organic to other types of divisions have 
three GSR squads. Each of these squads 





ARM/MECH 
BRIGADE 









AN/PPS-5 
TEAMS 


AN/PPS-15 


GSR ASSETS — NOMINAL BRIGADE SLICE 


INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


has one AN/PPS-5 team and one AN/PPS- 
15 team. An additional 12, 15, and 18 
AN/PPS-15 teams are also authorized the 
MI battalion organic to infantry, air 
assault, and airborne divisions, respec- 
tively. These additional AN/PPS-15 teams 
are task organized to round up the number 
of GSR teams available to each GSR squad 
and surveillance platoon placed in DS of or 
attached to maneuver brigades and their 
subordinate battalions. They may also be 
held in DS of the brigade or placéd in DS of 
other brigade and division elements. Thus, 
a maneuver brigade subordinate to the | 
heavy, light, air assault, or airborne divi- 
sion may expect at least one surveillance 
ptcon with from 8 to 12 or more GSR 
eams in support of their combat opera- 
tions. A nominal brigade slice of GSR 
assets for each type of brigade is shown in 
the following illustration. 


AIRBORNE 
BRIGADE 


AIR ASSAULT 
BRIGADE 











| TEAMS ° : : | 
| TOTAL' | 8 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 


| NOTE: 'Total GSR dependent on METT-T and cross-attachments. | 


I i ee 
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The MI battalions organic to heavy, light, 
and air assault divisions are authorized five 
REMS teams each. The MI battalion 
organic to the airborne division is autho- 
rized three REMS teams. Each REMS team 
consists of three personnel, one vehicle, and 
one radio, together with REMS monitoring 
equipment. Their employment is dependent 
on mission requirements and the actual 
availability of sensors themselves. The 
REMS teams are task organized to augment 
the surveillance platoons in DS of the 
maneuver brigade and its subordinate bat- 
talions. Additional REMS teams are autho- 
rized on augmentation TOE for employ- 
ment of the Remotely Monitored Battlefield 
Sensor System (REMBASS), when fielded. 


The GSR squads and their subordinate 
teams are usually attached to the maneuver 
brigade’s subordinate battalions. They may 
operate with the maneuver battalion’s scout 
platoon, its subordinate company teams, 
rifle platoons; FIST or other supporting 
combat units. Staff responsibilities are dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. Command, con- 
trol, and communications are discussed in 
Chapter 3. 


EPW Interrogations 


Hea are ee trained lin- 
euists and intelligence analysts. Their job 
is to screen and interrogate EPW, detainees, 
and refugees and to translate CED. Their 
mission 1s to collect and report all informa- 
tion possible to satisfy the supported com- 
mander’s priority intelligence and informa- 
tion requirements. Interrogators are 
capable of providing information about— 


O The past, present, and future missions 
of given enemy units. 


| The composition of given a units 
to include their type (for example, 
artillery, tank, motorized rifle), organi- 
zational structure, and chain o 
command. 


O The disposition of enemy units at 
given locations, security measures 
employed, and anticipated times of 
departure. 


O The strength of given enemy units, to 
include personnel, weapons, ammuni- 
tion, equipment, and fortifications. 


O The tactics, procedures, and techniques 
used by enemy units to satisfy their 
mission requirements. 


O The logistical support provided enem 
units to include the location of rearm- 
ing and refueling points, supply points, 
and maintenance repair facilities. 


O The combat effectiveness of enem 
units, to include their training status 
combat readiness, morale, losses, an 
replacements. 


O Electronic technical data with major 
emphasis on the enemy’s C-E operat- 
ing instructions—frequency usage, call 
signs, and operating schedules. 


O Other miscellaneous information such 
as the names, background, experience, 
and competence of enemy unit com- 
manders and staff officers. 


The capability of interrogators to provide 
such information is limited by— 


O The time provided at different loca- 
tions to screen and interrogate EPW, 
detainees, and refugees. 


O The willingness of EPW, detainees, 
and refugees to cooperate with the 
interrogator. 


QO The content and subject matter of 
CED. 


O The number of EPW, detainees, refu- 
gees, and CED to screen, interrogate, 
and translate, respectively. 


O The availability of interrogators to do 
the job. 


The number of interrogators authorized 
within the MI battalions organic to 
armored, mechanized, infantry, air assault, 
and airborne divisions follows. 


Interrogation resources are task | 
organized to satisfy aggregate mission _ 
requirements. The interrogation section is 
normally deployed at the division collecting 
eee in GS of the division. He 
eams are es placed in DS of _ 
forward-deployed ‘brigades. Interrogation 
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UNIT/PERSONNEL 


Interrogator Section 








interrogators 


Interrogation Teams 


interrogators 


Total Number of 
interrogators 


teams extend the division’s human intelli- 

ence (HUMINT) collection effort into the 
orward areas, when required. Forward- 
deployed teams usually operate from the 
maneuver brigade’s EPW collection pon in 
the BSA. Each team includes two interroga- 
tors, one vehicle, and one VHF FM radio. 
The interrogation section has two vehicles 
and two or three VHF FM radios. Addi- 
tional resources from the corps MI brigade 
may augment the interrogation section or 
eee teams. The teams may also be 
cross-attached, based on mission priorities 
and the workload itself, in one or another 
brigade AO. 


Interrogation operations conducted below 
division level emphasize rapid ce 
and brief tactical interrogations of EPW, 
detainees, and refugees. Enemy documents 
found on EPW are used to support the 
screening and interrogation efforts and 
may themselves provide substantive com- 
bat information or intelligence for the 
commander. All other CED are evacuated to 
the rear areas as swiftly as possible for 
exploitation purposes. 


Forward-deployed interrogation teams 
may be placed in DS of the maneuver bri- 

ade. The brigade may further allocate 

ese DS interrogation teams to its subor- 
dinate maneuver battalions to accomplish 
specific missions for a specific period of 
time. Direct support interrogation teams are 
tasked by, and respond to the brigade or 
battalion 52. On occasion, DS interrogators 
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INTERROGATOR AUTHORIZATIONS 
DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 


may be attached to a company team or 
combat patrol. Such missions are unique 
and usually require detailed planning and 
approval by higher headquarters, brigade 
and above. Command and control in such 
situations is normally retained by the bri- 
gade or battalion commander. 


Counterintelligence Support 


Counterintelligence activities are con- 

ucted on a continuous basis throughout all 
phases of military operations at all levels of 
command from battalion through EAC. The 
commander, his staff, and all assigned, at- 
tached, and supporting personnel take the 
actions necessary at each echelon to defeat 
or degrade the enemy’s multidiscipline _ 
RSTA effort. Counterintelligence operations 
include all staff functions regarding the 
identification of enemy RSTA capabilities 
and activities; they support the develop- 
ment, execution, and maintenance of 
OPSEC, deception, and rear operations 

lans. Counterintelligence operations also 
include specific operational activities such 
as— 


QO Liaison. 

O Security investigations. 

0 Defensive source operations. 
O 


Technical OPSEC and deception eval- 
uations and assistance. 


Security training. 
O Cl screening and line-crosser 
operations. 


O 


The specific operational activities out- 
lined above are conducted primarily by P - 
cially trained CI personnel assigned to MI 
organizations at echelons above brigade. 
Such operations are oriented to identifyin 
and defeating or degrading sabotage and 
espionage activities, such as those con- 
ducted by terrorist groups, enemy oe 
thizers, and enemy-controlled agents—the 
Level I threat to rear operations-areas. 


The staff and operational CI functions 
described above are also designed to iden- 
tify and counter Level II and Level Ill 
threats to rear operations areas. Level II 
threats include sabotage, reconnaissance, 
and diversionary operations conducted by 
special purpose forces (that is, sabotage and 
reconnaissance groups) and raids, _ 
ambushes, and reconnaissance missions 
conducted by regular combat reconnais- 
sance units of smaller than battalion size. 
Level III threats include heliborne, air 
assault, airborne, and amphibious opera- 
tions conducted by regular and special pur- 
pose forces, and deliberate ground force 
combat operations conducted by an opera- 
tional maneuver group (OMG) or conven- 
tional ground forces fo exploit a specific 
breakthrough in the close operations area. 
Tactical Air Force, attack helicopter, long- 
range artillery, rocket, missile, and REC 
units will also conduct and support deep 
attack missions against key elements in 
friendly rear operation aréas. These threats 
may bé present at all rear area threat leve 
such as I, II, or IIL. Enemy collection means collection means 


are illustrated on the following page. 


Enemy commanders, as friendly com- 
manders, need accurate and timely intelli- 
gence, combat information, and targeting 

ata in order to conduct deep attack mis- 
sions, while conducting their close and rear 
operations at the same time. Accurate and 
timely intelligence, combat information, 
and aes data are dependent on the 
availability and capabilities of multidisci-. 
pline collection means and a responsive C 
system. The enemy has a vast array of mul- 
tidiscipline collection means to satisty his 
intelligence, combat information, and tar- 
geting requirements. These collection _ 
means include HUMINT, imagery intelli- 

ence (IMINT), signals intelligence 
SIGI ), and surveillance and target 






oo Foor = shown in the forego- 
inglillustration 


The majority of enemy HUMINT collec- 
tion resources were discussed above in 
regard to Level I, II, and III threats to 
friendly rear operations areas. Enemy IMINT, 
SIGINT, and to a lesser degree, enemy sur- 
veillance and target acquisition resources 
also pose a significant threat to brigade, 
division, corps, and EAC rear operations. 
The RSTA threat to the maneuver brigade 
and battalions’ close operations is also 
readily apparent—it is intense. 


The maneuver brigade and its subordi- 
nate, attached, and supporting units require 
extensive CI support during peacetime and 
prior to actual combat. The division and 
oe provide the brigade and battalion 
with intelligence pertaining to enemy 
RSTA capabilities and existing or antici- 
pated threats to the brigade rear area. The 
division G2, G3, and MI battalion com- 
mander may allocate organic or attached 
resources to maneuver brigade commanders 
to ye their aggregate CI requirements 
for OPSEC, deception, and rear operations. 
These resources come from OPSEC support 
teams, which include CI and other specially 
trained personnel from the division staff 
and the MI battalion. 


Cl members of the support teams are 
capable of lus es Seana 
specific enemy NT, IMINT,SIGINT, 
and surveillance and target acquisition 
means which pose a significant threat to 
brigade operations. They help develop or 
refine friendly forces profiles and monitor 
and evaluate the most sensitive aspects of 
the division and brigades’ OPSEC program 
and deception operations. More eee 
they assist the brigade’s coordinating and 
special staff in— 


Q Identifying the hostile collection and 
rear operations threat to the brigade 
and its subordinate maneuver 
battalions. 


O Determining the essential elements of 
friendly information (EEF) that 
require protection. 


Q Identifying brigade and battalion vul- 
nerabilities to enemy RSTA, REC, and 
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ENEMY COLLECTION MEANS 
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HUMAN INTELLIGENCE (HUMINT) 





Terrorists 


Sabotage and Reconnaissance Groups x X X O 






Reconnaissance Units 
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IMAGERY INTELLIGENCE (IMINT) 
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Direction Finding (DF) 
SURVEILLANCE and TARGET ACQUISITION 


Flash Ranging 









Sonic Listening Devices 
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destruction activities—vulnerability 
assessments. 


O Performing risk analyses and selecting 
EEFI that must be protected. 


O Maintaining intelligence, OPSEC, and 
deception data bases. 


O Nominating enemy RSTA and REC 
assets or units for suppression, neutral- 
ization, destruction, or exploitation. 


O Recommending OPSEC and deception 
measures to be employed. 


O Monitoring the effectiveness of OPSEC 
and deception measures em oe or 
counteractions taken—OPSE 
evaluations. 


O Recommending adjustments to the 
brigade’s OPSEC program, deception 
operations, or battle plans. 


O Training brigade and battalion per- 
sonnel in counterintelligence and 
security matters. 


Most of the CI functions listed above sup- 
por the development and refinement of bat- 
alion, brigade, and division operation 
plans and orders (OPLANs and OPORDs) 
and the Paving necessary to ensure com- 
bat readiness at each respective echelon. 


Counter-HUMINT. The maneuver bri- 
ial its subordinate battalions, and at- 
ached or supporting combat and combat 
service support units face a HUMINT 
threat posed princi ae close enemy 
maneuver forces. The HUMINT threat also 
includes enemy sympathizers, agents, sabo- 
teurs, and interrogators. The enemy’s 
HUMINT collection effort is focused on 
determining the types of units in given 
areas, their disposition, strengths, weak- 
nesses, capabilities, and current or pro- 
jected activities. Signatures and patterns 
developed by the enemy maybe used for 
immediate targeting and maneuver or for 
the development of friendly unit profiles. 
The brigade and its subordinate, attached, 
or supporting units uses basic countersur- 
veillance techniques such as light, litter, 
and noise discipline, camouflage, and other 
selected OPSEC and deception measures to 
counter enemy HUMINT activities. All 
efforts are made to conceal the brigade’s 


true signature and patterns. False signa- 
tures and patterns which the enemy is most 
likely to believe and verify are also imple- 
mented for deception purposes. 


Counterintelligence personnel perform a 
number of functions to counter enem 
HUMINT capabilities. These include— 


O Personnel, physical, and document 
security investigations, to include inci- 
dents of capo and espionage 
directed against the US Army 
(SAEDA). 


O Counterinterrogation training, to 
include threat awareness brietings _ 
regarding enemy collection capabilities 
and information pertaining to hostile 
interrogator techniques an 
procedures. 


O Liaison activities with local military, 
paramilitary, and civilian authorities 
and indigenous CI elements to identify 
CI targets and to oe the effective- 
ness of enemy HUMINT operations. 


O Screening and line-crosser operations 
to identify enemy sympathizers, 
agents, of saboteurs; the knowledge 
they or the enemy commander may 
have of friendly units and their activi- 
ties; and collaborators for potential 
return as low-level US agents to the 
enemy-held area from which they 
came. 


O Cl screening and oes of refu- 
ees, detainees, and EPW to determine 
e effectiveness of friendly OPSEC 
and deception measures and the enemy 
RSTA collection effort itself. CI per- 
sonnel and EPW interrogators provide 
one another mutual support to accom- 
plish common intelligence and CI 
objectives, missions, and tasks. 


Counter-IMINT. Counterintelligence per- 
sonnel may assist the brigade and battalion 
52 in determining enemy imagery collection 
capabilities and activities to include side- 
looking airborne radars and photographic, 
thermal, and infrared systems. They ma 
also perform friendly pattern and move-" 
ment analyses to assist the 52 in determin- 
ing the enemy’s knowledge of friendly 
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activities based on exposed signatures, 
patterns, and recognized vulnerabilities. 


Army aviation and Air Force reconnais- 
sance assets may provide SLAR, infrared 
and photographic reconnaissance support 
to CI OPSEC, and deception operations 
directed and coordinated at division and 
higher echelons. The brigade and battalion 
52 requests such support through ppete: 
tions and intelligence channels or the 
AGOS C’systems as described earlier in 
this chapter. Results of such missions pro- 
vide the 52 and supporting CI analysts 
additional information to confirm or negate 
their previous conclusions. Enemy actions 
are determined and friendly counteractions 
are recommended, selected, and 
implemented. 


Counter-SIGINT. Both enemy and 
riendly commanders use camouflage, 
cover and concealment, radio silence, emis- 
sion control, and disinformation to protect 
their respective C activities and combat 
operations. However, C-E emitters are 
UO by each force to command and - 
control their forces and gather and transmit 
combat information and intelligence both 
er to and during combat operations. 
IGINT resources, therefore, area lucrative 
source of information to both enemy anc 
riendly commanders prior to the initiation 
of hostilities. Such information is used for 
planning purposes. It is also used to cue 
close RSTA assets to look for, find, and 
report the locations of HPT to maneuver 
and fire support systems—direct targeting 


Enemy SIGINT or radio and radio-radar 
reconnaissance assets are a significant 
threat to both brigade and battalion C’sys- 
tems. These assets are distributed among— 

O Enemy regimental, division, and army 
reconnaissance units. 


O Enemy division, army, and FRONT- 
level artillery target acquisition units. 


O Both army and FRONT-level intelli- 
gence and REC units. 


Enemy SIGINT resources at division and 
lower echelons are RSTA assets. a have 
one prime objective—to detect, identity, and 
locate battalion, brigade, and division C 
emitters and facilitiés. Their targets 
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include: radiotelephone, radioteletype, mul- 
tichannel communications emitters, and 
noncommunications or radar emitters such 
as GSR, weapons-locating radars, MTLR, 
and air defense radars. These enemy RSTA 
assets are organic to close-in maneuver and 
fire support units. They provide direct tar- 
geting data to lethal attack Si Close- 
in army and FRONT-level REC assets are 
similar y aul with organic radio direc- 
tion finding (RDF) systems which provide 
direct targeting data to nonlethal ECM 
attack systems. 


Army and FRONT-level SIGINT assets 
are also targeted against battalion, brigade, 
and division C emitters and facilities. 
Their purpose is to monitor current close 
operations to support on-going operations 
and near-term maneuver, logistics, and fire 
support planning functions. These SIGINT 
resources are also targeted against corps 
and EAC C systems to support long-term 
planning efforts for future battles. REC 
assets are also targeted against higher level 
C’systems, extending from brigade 
through corps, to disrupt our senior tactical 
commanders’ decision making process. 
Lethal attack against deep targets such as 
division and corps main CPs, brigade 
trains, and DISCOM or COSCOM support 
facilities is anticipated. 


Brigade commanders, their staffs, and all 
assigned, attached, or supporting personnel 
take the Ee necessary to counter enemy 
SIGINT/REC capabilities and to protect 
their own C’systems. These measures 
include— 

0 Data bases maintained on enemy 
SIGINT/REC capabilities. 


O The predicted location and disposition 
of enemy SIGINT/REC assets, units, 
and support facilities. 


O Friendly electronic signatures, C-E 
profiles, operating patterns, and 
vulnerability assessments developed 
and maintained on a continuous basis. 


0 Development of OPSEC and deception 
measures, appropriate lethal and non- 
lethal counteracfions, coordinating 
instructions, and attack schedules: 


O Employment of deception, SIGSEC, 
and defensive EW measures. 


O The conducting of OPSEC evaluations. 


O Confirmation of the location and dis- 

eh of close-in enemy 

EC assets, using specific operational 
techniques and procedures and b 
capitalizing on the aggregate capabili- 
ties of all IEW resources. 

O Suppression, neutralization, and de- 
struction of critical HPT in the ene- 
my’s SIGINT/REC forces on a system- 
atic basis in the earliest stages of 
combat 


CI personnel may assist the brigade staff 
in performing many of the counter-SIGINT 
functions described above. The primary 
emphasis of CI services are communica- 
tions a ea and electronic 
security (ELSEC) vulnerability assessments 
which are usually conducted as integral 
tasks of an OPSEC evaluation in general, 
and a SIGSEC survey in particular. 


The need for a SIGSEC survey is directly 
related to the hostile SIGINT/KEC threat. 
Intelligence about enemy SIGINT /REC 
capabilities and their potential threat to 
brigade and battalion operations, as pre- 
viously mentioned, is usually provided by 
division and higher echelons. Preliminary 
SIGSEC vulnerability assessments are 
conducted by division, brigade, and battal- 
ion staff personnel. They are used to deter- 
mine the need for the SIGSEC survey itself, 


and aid in the selection and prioritization of 


_— to be examined and tasks to be 
performed. 


ee security specialists conduct the 
SIGSEC survey as a C-E review and not as 
a security investigation or inquiry with dis- 
ee, overtones. The objective of the 
SIGSEC survey is to conduct on-the-spot 
examinations Of all C-E required for plan- 
ning and executing brigade and battalion 
combat operations. It assists commanders 
in eliminating SIGSEC weaknesses that 
serve as sources for enemy intelligence. The 
survey begins with the Pens Stage of an 
operation and continues through the execu- 
tion, evaluation, and adjustment phases. 


__The purpose of a SIGSEC survey is to 
identify areas for improvement in the over- 
all operating effectiveness of the brigade 
and its subordinate battalions through 


improved SIGSEC practices and proce- 
dures. Particular attention is focused on the 
means of communications and the opera- 
tional use of noncommunications or radar 
systems. The SIGSEC survey emphasizes— 


0 Personal interviews. 
0 On-site observations. 


0 COMSEC monitoring and analysis of 
unencrypted communications. 


ELSEC assistance. 
Cryptofacility inspections. 
Cryptonet evaluations. 


Identification of C-E profiles asso- 
ciated with the combat operations and 
staff functions. 


OOU UO 


Personal interviews are critical to the 
success of the SIGSEC survey. When 
coupled with on-site observations, they pro- 
vide valuable insight into how the unit 
actually performs. Participation in the 
actual operation of the unit is an invaluable 
part of the survey as it allows “the teams to 
observe and listen to what actually occurs 
rather than to rely solely on information 
obtained through personal interviews and 
the review of documents. C-E operations are 
observed as they are normally conducted to 
make realistic judgements and recommend 
practical solutions for ee SIGSEC 

ractices. Participation in the actual opera- 
ions also permits brigade and battalion 
personnel to do their job without interfer- 
ence, but with positive assistance. 


COMSEC monitoring is an extremel 
important SIGSEC function. COMSE 
monitoring operations are well planned. 
They focus on specific C’facilities which 
are critical to the success of division, bri- 

ade, and battalion combat operations. 

hey are conducted to enhance the brigade 
and battalions’ OPSEC posture. They are 
designed to augment rather than replace 
the appacatol of effective ECCM and 
SIGSEC practices. They also ensure the 
continued use of the commanders’ C 
system. 


SIGSEC personnel are capable of con- 
ducting both passive and active COMSEC 
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operations. Passive operations include 
C monitoring and analysis func- 
tions. Operations listen to, copy, and record 
the content of friendly radiotelephone 
communications. Analysts evaluate such 
material to determine the degree of security 
rovided to these communications. 

OMSEC monitoring is one of the best 
methods for gathering the data necessar 
for traffic studies and vulnerability assess- 
ments. It also provides the commander with 
a means to evaluate the adequacy of his 
SIGSEC training program and the effec- 
tiveness of ae ied ECCM. COMSEC moni- 
toring also plays an important role in 
developing the data base needed to plan 
and successfully execute an electronic cover 
and deception operation. 


The COMSEC monitoring functions de- 
scribed above support the planning and 
prepa phase of combat operations, to 
include peacetime garrison activities. They 
also su po active COMSEC operations in 
combat. SIGSEC personnel are capable of 
performing the following active COMSEC 
support functions— 


O Operators transmit MIJI tip-off reports 
to friendly ESM resources to identify 
and locate enemy jammers, as 
required. 


O Operators relay messages to appro- | 
rate recipients when enemy jammin 
of critical transmissions is experience 
and primary routing is impossible. 

O Operators coordinate. evaluate. and 
support COMJAM screening opera- 
tions to ensure their effectiveness and 
to preclude their inadvertent disrup- 
tion of critical friendly C. 


-Counterintelligence personnel may pro- 
vide ELSEC assistance to the brigade and 
its subordinate, attached, or supporting 
units regarding the operational employ- 
ment of given noncommunications emitters 
or radars. ELSEC assistance includes the 
usual CI support activities, such as the 
identification of enemy collection capabili- 
ties, friendly profiles, pattern analyses, risk 
assessments, and training. Personal inter- 
views and on-site observations may also be 
used for conducting ELSEC vulnerabilit 
assessments. However. the best means of 
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evaluating the ELSEC posture of any unit 
supporting the brigade is by targetin 
friendly noncommunications or ELINT 
intercept and DF ele Oat against 
friendly radar emitters during field training 
exercises (FTX). ELSEC targeting, like 
COMSEC monitoring, in peacetime is an 
extremely effective means for evaluatin 
the adeqitacy of applied ECCM and ELSEC 
measures. ELSEC targeting also plays an 
important role in developing the data base 
needed for OPSEC and deception plans and 
operations. Personal observations con- 
ducted at RSTA radar sites while ELSEC 
targeting is under way, with the necessar 
C’between ELSEC observers and ELIN 
operators, is an extremely effective method 
for training radar operators and developing 
sound operational techniques and proce- 
dures. The dialogue and interaction 
between ELINT personnel from the divi- 
sion’s MI battalion and RSTA radar opera- 
tors from other division-based units (such 
as field artillery and ADA) greatly en- 
hances the interoperability among mutually 
supporting IEW, fire support, and ADA sys- 
tems on the battlefield. A greater apprecia- 
tion for each other’s missions and opera- 
tional environments is obtained. Cuing 
procedures, coordinating instructions, and 
mutually supporting techniques and proce- 
dures are developed, tested, evaluated, and 
refined. The commander realizes the full 
yotential from all of his noncommunica- 
ions collection means. His troops survive. 
They win the battle. 


Cryptofacility inspection, cryptonet 
evaluations, and the identification of 
friendly C-E profiles are also important 
SIGSEC su pon functions. They, like pas- 
sive COMSEC monitoring and ELSE 
assistance, are performed in garrison. They 
have little or no value later in actual com- 
bat. However, actions taken as a result of 
such efforts may well determine the success 
or failure of brigade and battalion combat 
operations. These SIGSEC support func- 
tions are fully explained in FM 34-60. The 
latter—C-E profiles—are also discussed in 
ereater detail within this manual. 


The enemy’s surveillance and target 
acquisition éffort against the brigade 


and its subordinate, attached, and support- 
ing units is extremely intense. The means 
for surveillance and target acquisition 
available to the enemy include— 


O Air defense radars. 


O Counter-mortar and counter-battery 
radars. 


O Sound and flash ranging systems. 


C0 Sonic listening devices. 

O Battlefield surveillance radars. 

0 Remote sensors. 

CO Range finders and laser designators. 
DO Night observation devices. 

Enemy collection capabilities are illus- 


trated bélow. 


ENEMY COLLECTION 


REAR 


Enemy Sympathizers 


Enemy Agents 
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These resources are organic to enemy 
ADA, rocket, missile, artillery, reconnais- 
sance, and maneuver units. All of these 
resources, less air defense radars, are inte- 
sen organizationally with HUMINT and 

IGINT resources in given combat, recon- 
naissance, and pela acquisition units. All 
of these resources, to include air defense 
radars, are fully integrated with the 
maneuver forces or weapon systems they 
support. 


The enemy also has an extremely robust 
C’system to support the interaction amon 
all the RSTA, maneuver, and fire support 
systems or units previously mentioned. 
Long range RSTA assets provige the intel- 
ligence needed to focus short range systems. 
Lower echelon close-in RSTA assets detect, 
identify, tip off, locate, and confirm or 
negate HPT in the close operations area. 
They provide direct targeting data to 
maneuver and fire support systems. 


Counterintelligence operations, deception 

operations, and corps, division, and brigade 
rograms are conducted and imple- 

mented to counter both long-range and 
short-range enemy RSTA capabilities and 
C’activities. Their emphasis at echelons 
above brigade is weighted on the former— 
oe the enemy’s ne tates . 
HUMINT, IMINT, and SIGINT collection 
capabilities, since poor intelligence results 
in an ill-informed, misguided, and ineffec- 
tive RSTA effort close-in. 


The enemy’s close-in RSTA effort is 
further complicated by RTO and radar 
operators who use sound pperaliig proce: 
dures and proven ECCM and SIGSEC 
techniques. Enemy attempts to detect, iden- 
tify, and locate friendly C facilities and key 
maneuver units and weapon systems early 
on are thwarted. The enemy’s short-range 
RSTA effort directed against the maneuver 
brigade is also countered by— 


O The effective application of engineer 
survivability and counter-surveillance 
support measures. 

O The effective planning and timely exe- 
cution of field artillery countertop and 
counter-CP programs. 

 Well-planned, fully coordinated, effec- 
tively executed EW operations to 
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include both protect and counter C 
programs. 


O The effective use of smoke-generating 
systems. 


C1 Soldiers who are well trained in the use 
of camouflage, cover, and concealment, 
as well as light, litter, and noise 
discipline. 

Ultimately, it is the well-trained individ- 
ual soldier who ensures the elements of sur- 
prise up to the moment of actual contact 
with enemy force. 


CI personnel may assist brigade and bat- 
talion staffs in performing all CI functions 
previously described. In regard to other Cl 
activities— 

O They help to identify the close-in 

enemy surveillance‘and target acquisi- 
tion capabilities. 


Q They help to identify friendly force 
vulnerabilities, perform risk analyses, 
and recommend appropriate OPSEC, 
deception, and countersurveillance 
measures. 


They recommend HPT for destruction 
and disruption. 


O They conduct. OPSEC evaluations in 
peacetime and countersurveillance 
investigations in combat, as required. 


Q They help train brigade and battalion 
personnel in the proper use of the basic 
countersurveillance techniques pre- 
viously described. 


CI Resources 


Resource availability and mission priori- 
ties are the prime factors which determine 
the degree of Cl support to brigade and bat- 
talion operations. Sufficient resources 
should be available trom division, corps, 
and EAC to satisfy peacetime 
requirements—planning, training, and 
evaluation. However, in combat, mission 

riorities change. Mission requirements for 

I resources, per se, increase, especiall 
with regard to Level I, II, and III threats to 
friendly rear operations areas. Level I 
threat activity will most ve have been 
accelerated during the 24- 48-hour period 
prior to actual combat. Level II threats, 
such as small sabotage-reconnaissance 


eroups, may also become active within rear 
operations areas during the last few hours 
before combat. Naturally, units stationed 
within contingency areas will have 
deployed to their ae deployment plan 
(G P) area many hours and, hopefully, 
several days before the initiation of actual 
hostilities. Counterintelligence resources, 
just like all other [EW assets, will also have 
deployed with their parent or supported 
units. They will have been performing their 
rimary combat support functions for some 
ime. 

The primary combat support functions of 
Cl resources Organic or attached to the divi- 
sion MI battalion include a number of staff 
and operational support activities pre- 
viously described. Among the many staff 
support functions necessary to be performed 
in combat, emphasis is placed on the func- 
tion of monitoring the effectiveness of ap- 

lied OPSEC and deception measures. 

any other staff functions stem from, or 
depend on, the results of this task. 


Operational support functions also | 
emphasize the monitoring of the effective- 
ness of applied OPSEC and deception mea- 
sures. They include those specific field 
activities designed_to counter enemy 
HUMINT and SIGINT capabilities, namely 
liaison activities, CI screening, line-crosser 
or interrogation operations, and COMSEC 
monitoring. Coun ersurveillance investiga- 
tions, as previously mentioned, are also per- 
formed in combat, as required. 

The CI resources authorized in the MI 
battalions, organic to armored and mecha- 
nized divisions (heavy), infantry divisions 
(light), and air assault and airborne divi- 
sions respectively, are shown on the following 
These resources are distributed 
among five Cl teams and five COMSEC 
teams on the TOE of each MI battalion. An 
ELSEC assistance team of three specially 
trained ELINT personnel is also authorized 
in the MI battalion (CEWJ), infantry divi- 
sion (light). Each of the CI teams has two or 
three CI agents per team, ee on the 
Es of division to which the MI battalion 
itself is subordinate. The tive COMSEC 
teams authorized in the MI battalions 
organic to heavy, light, and air assault divi- 
sions have three SIGSEC specialists each; 
they employ either a telephone or radio 


monitoring sets—the AN/TTR-IA or 

AN/ TRR-33, respectively. Two of the five 
COMSEC teams authorized in the MI bat- 
talion (CEWI), airborne division, have five 
SIGSEC specialists each and employ either 
the AN/TTR-IA or AN/TRR-33. The other 
three COMSEC teams have three SIGSEC 


specialists each and employ a standard 

CR-12 series radio se . dg i a a niin t- 
ing purposes. These|Cl resource authoriza- 
are shown on the following page. 


The CI resources, assigned or attached to 
the MI battalion, are task organized to pro- 
vide CI support on an area-wide basis 
throughout the division AO. The actual 
number and ot of CI support teams 
and their individual zones of responsibility 
are based on aggregate mission require- 
ments and other METT-T planning factors. 
The availability of Cl resources from corps 
and EAC, cross-attachments between 
organic CI and COMSEC teams, and the 
mission requirements of all of the division’s 
major subordinate commands (MSCs) are 
considered. An{example] of CI support teams 
employed on an area-wide basis is shown 
on the following page. 


The ely of Cl resources, like other 
HUMINT assets in the MI battalion a 
is, EPW interrogators), are usually held in 
GS of the division. Teams deployed within 
the division’s rear area are normally collo- 
cated with the rear area operations center 

RAOC) in the division support area (DSA). 
ersonnel from these CI aoe teams 
assist the rear operations officer (ROO) and 
staff in identifying the threat to rear opera- 
tions areas and in monitoring the effective- 
ness of applied OPSEC measures and 
deception operations. Individuals from one 
or more of these teams may operate with 
EPW interrogators at the division EPW col- 
lection point to perform CI screening and 
line-crosser operations. Other individuals - 
may be dispatched to locations within their 
CI Support team’s assigned zone of respon- 
sibility to perform liaison activities and 
countersurveillance investigations. 


Forward-deployed CI ee teams are 
usually collocated with the brigade rear CP 
of committed divisional brigades. They per- 
form CI functions similar to those just de- 
scribed for Cl support teams deployed in the 
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Ci RESOURCE AUTHORIZATIONS 


PERSONNEL & ARM/MECH INFANTRY AIR ASSAULT AIRBORNE 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 


AN/TTR- 1A ( # nf sys) 


rv wt 


en ied [a 


Total Number of 
Cl personnel* 


NOTES: 'Inciudes three ELINT specialists on the ELSEC assistance team; they 
usually are not available for Cl duties in combat. 





teuma in GS of the divlelon.. 
3 The three DS COMSEC teams use AN/VRC-47 vice AN/TRR-33. 


* Does not include supervisory and administrative support personnel 
in the Operations Platoon or OPSEC Support Section. 


LEGEND: AN/TRR-33 - - Radio Monitoring Set 
AN/TTR-1A - - Telephone Monitoring Set 
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division’s rear area. Their assigned zones of 
responsibility may transcend division and 
brigade AO boundaries. It is for this reason 
that the forward-deployed CI support teams 
are normally held in GS of division combat 
operations and deployed under an area 
support concept. However, personnel and 
resources from these forward-deploye 
teams may be placed in DS of the maneuver 
brigade or its subordinate, attached, or sup- 
orting units on a temporary basis to pe 
orm specific CI missions. For example, 
COMSEC resources may be assigned tasks 
to monitor and actively support brigade and 
battalion C facilities. Counterintelligence 
resources may also be assigned tasks to per- 
form countersurveillance investigations or 
missions in the brigade’s close operations 
area. 


Contingency missions for light, air 
assault, and airborne divisions, and the 
manner in which their subordinate 
maneuver brigades are deployed may also 
dictate one or more CI support teams (rein- 
forced) to be placed in DS of brigade combat 
operations. CI teams may be placed in DS 
to the brigade when such requirements 
exist. The CI support teams revert to MI 
battalion control for GS to the entire divi- 
sion once the division is deployed and 
operational. 


Electronic Warfare Support 


The EW resources organic to, or attached 
to, the division’s MI battalion are capable 
of performing a number of tasks in support 
of brigade combat operations. 


0 They can identify, locate, track, and 
monitor the activities of enemy RSTA, 
REC, and fire support units which pose 
a threat to brigade C facilities—com- 
bat information and targeting data. 


O They can disrupt enemy SIGINT and 
REC collection activities by screening 
friendly communications deemed criti- 
cal to the success of brigade combat 
operations—COMJAM screening. 


O They can communicate essential 
orders and requests of brigade and bat- 
talion commanders when enemy jam- 
ming is experienced or long-range skip- 
echelon communications are re- 
quired—high power communications 
support. 


Ci They can deceive enemy commanders 
by jamming specific enemy C facili- 
ties in support of friendly battlefield 
deception operations, such as demon- 
strations and feints—demonstrative 
COMJAM operations. 


O They can create a series of time delays 
in the enemy commanders’ decision 
cycle by disrupting specific enem 
command, control, communications, 
and intelligence (C I) facilities in con- 
cert with maneuver and fires— 
offensive COMJAM operations. 


O They can identify, locate, track, and 
monitor the activities of enemy first- 
and second-echelon battalions and 
regiments and Supporene fire. combat 
engineer, and combat service support 
units—combat information and direct 
targeting data. 


The capability of EW resources to perform 
any one of the tasks described above is 
dependent upon a number of METT-T fac- 
tors. The puma factor is intelligence and 
the availability of specific electronic order 
of battle (EOB) information about the ene- 
a disposition, frequency utilization, and 
C-E operating instructions (CEOI 
National agencies and SIGINT resources at 
EAC may provide corps and division MI 
units with this essential EOB information. 
However, this information may not be 
available in given one areas. It | 
may also prove to be of little or no value in 
the initial hours and days of actual combat 
in spb theaters of operations. These 
statements are predicated upon the follow- 
Ing assumptions: 

O The enemy will conduct extensive 
OPSEC and deceptions to cover the 
movement of combat forces to wartime 
assembly areas and firing positions. 


O Wartime frequency utilization may 
differ significantly trom the estab- 
lished norm in peacetime. 

O The enemy may introduce and use 
more highly sophisticated C-E equip- 
ment than originally anticipated. 


O The CEOI used by the enemy, once the 
attack begins, will be drastically dif- 
ferent than the CEOI used prior to 
combat. 
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The conclusion drawn from the above 
discussion is that “cold start” EOB or 
SIGINT data bases may have to be devel- 
oped by corps and division EW resources, 
once deployed. Thus, the EW resources 
available to support brigade combat opera- 
tions have another mission to perform, a 
mission which is actually endemic to all of 
the EW tasks previously described. This 
mission is SIGINT. 


The SIGINT mission is an operational 
imperative for all division EW resources, 
especially in the prehostility and post- 
deployment phases of combat operations. 


The primary objective is to provide the 
division, brigade, and battalion command- 
ers with the intelligence they need to plan, 
direct, coordinate, Support, and conduct 
their combat operations. All of the EW 
resources available to the division are 
“netted” via the IEW Csystem. The com- 
bat information, targeting data, and 
SIGINT technical data collected by each 
EW collection or jamming team is reported 
to intermediate processing, analysis, and 
control elements located within the forward 
brigade AO. 


An intermediate processing, analysis, 
and control element may be an EW platoon 
operations center, a SIGINT processing pla- 
toon open center, or an IEW company 
team TOC. Either one of the former may be 
collocated with the latter. 


_EW and SIGINT analysts at these loca- 
tions relay all information received to the 
technical control and analysis element © 
(TCAE) located at the MI battalion tactical 
operations center. Combat information and 
targeting data essential to brigade plan- 
ning and targeting efforts are provided 
immediately to the brigade 52 by the 
IEWSE, which gleans the information by 
monitoring the MI battalion TCAE to the 
EW platoon tasking and reporting net (FM). 
EW and SIGINT analysts at the MI battal- 
ion tactical operations center process and 
analyze all information received. Combat 
information and targeting data essential to 
the division’s overa pang and target- 
ing effort is reported immediately to the 
division G2, upon recognition. 


Intelligence resulting from the compari- 
son and analysis of combat information 
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and the correlation of targeting and _techni- 
cal data is reported to the division G2 for 
further analysis or immediate dissemina- 
tion to the appropriate MSC. 


The SIGINT process and reporting flow 
described above provides essential informa- 
tion needed by each division MSC to further 
refine and adjust their respective collection 
aa battle plans, attack schedules, and 

PT lists—both prior to and during combat 
operations. The entire process begins and 
ends with SIGINT technical data. SIGINT 
technical data, such as frequencies, call 
signs, and C-E operating schedules, when 
combined with SIGINT RDF results and 
combat information, is the basic means 
used by SIGINT /EW analysts to “sort” and 
isolate HPT emitters and to “template” the 
electronic battlefield. 


The SIGINT /EW analysts at the TCAE 
and intermediate processing, analysis, and 
control elements use intelligence prepara- 
tion of the battlefield (IPB) procedures to 
template the electronic battlefield and to 
develop and maintain EOB maps. They use 
target value analysis (TVA) procedures to 
identify high value target (HVT) emitters. 
In addition, they use SIGINT technical 
data, SIGINT RDF results, combat infor- 
mation, and special SIGINT analytical 
methodologies to identify, locate, track, and 
monitor HPT emitters, enemy CI facilities, 
and the units or weapon systems they 
support. 


Electronic templating and EW targeting 
are endemic to specitic IEW responsibilities 
of the brigade 52 and 53. The 82 is respon- 
sible for collection management, situation 
development, and target development. Elec- 
tronic sila ce a te in nature and 
done without SIGINT technical data— 
supports both situation and target devel- 
opment functions and helps determine the 
brigade’s E W collection requirements. The 
S2’s ability to identify high value C1 
targets, to include the predicted locations of 
enemy SIGINT, REC, and other electronic 
surveillance and vce acquisition systems, 
is critical to the 53. The 53 is oe 
for EW, overall, and ECM in particular. He 
ensures that ECM is integrated with bri- . 
gade maneuver schemes and supporting fire 
plans. High value Cl targets, developed by 


the $2, are considered by the $3, FSO, and tion and incorporation into the division and 
EW officer from the IEWSE in their overall MI battalion’s OPLAN/OPORD. 
targeting effort. High payott target emit- The mission, functions, and tasks capable 


ters, CI facilities, and both active and pas- of being performed by EW resources in Sup- 


sive SIGINT, surveillance, and target port of brigade combat operations are 
acquisitions systems are identified and 


scheduled a pn The aan of They relate. — te tanaae” 
munitions and delivery means and the la casts 
desired effects on the mane ulti- sear oo W tasks discussed in 


mately determine the brigade’s ECM 
requirements. Ageregate EW requirements 
are forwarded to the division for considera- 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE SUPPORT 
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| DISRUPT ECM OFFENSIVE COMJAM 
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| DESTROY ESM COMBAT INFORMATION 
| | | TARGETING DATA | 
COMINT \ 
SIGNALS INTELLIGENCE Ss ESM EOB TECHNICAL DATA 
| | ELINT + | | 
NOTE: 'Missions are derived from and support C*CM strategy in accordance 
with US Army EW Policy. AR 525-22. 


Electronic a IPB, TVA, collec- 
tion management, situation development 

target development, EW targeting, and all 
other IEW functions performed to prepare 


the brigade for combat operations are dis- 
cussed in|Chapter 4]! Similar functions per- 
formed in combat are discussed infChapted 
L31Division tactical SIGINT operations and 
detailed information about EW and SIGINT 
pee , analysis, and reporting func- 
ions performed in the TCAE are further 
described in FMs 34-10 and 34-40(S). 
Detailed information about the specific 
capabilities and limitations of all division 
systems is also contained in FM 34-10. 
Information deemed essential to brigade 
commanders and statt officers is provided 
in the following discussion of this chapter. 


EW Collection Resources 


All ground-based EW collection systems 
available within the corps MI brigade and 
the division MI battalion may operate 
within the AO of forward maneuver bri- 

ades. The division’s airborne EW system, 

UICKFIX, also having a significant col- 
lection capability, operates within the for- 
ward area. All these systems are capable of 
supporting brigade combat operations. 
They include- 

O A ground-based HF and VHF com- 
munications intercept and VHF DF 
system—TRAILBLAZER—heavy divi- 
sions only. 


OQ Ground-based noncommunications 
intercept and line of bearing (LOB) 
systems—TEAMPACK—all divisions 
(less the light divisions) and corps. 


© Ground-based HF, VHF, and UHF 
communications intercept and LOB 
ee as TEAMMATE—all 
ivisions and corps. 


O Airborne VHF communications inter- 
cept and LOB systems—QUICKFIX— 
all divisions. 


TRAILBLAZER. The ae purpose 
detecting set, AN/TSQ-I14A, or 
TRAILBLAZER, is a ground-based HF and 
VHF communications intercept system 
with a VHF DF capability. The A-model 
TRAILBLAZER system consists of two 
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master control stations oe and three 
remote slave stations (RSSs). Each MCS 
and RSS is configured in a protective shel- 
ter, mounted on a modified M548 ammuni- 
tion carrier, the M-1015 tracked vehicle. The 
MCS is capable of ae and provid- 
ing LOB data on enemy AM, FM, continu- 
ous wave (CW), single‘side band (SSB), sin- 
ele channel voice (SCV) and manual Morse 
communications. The R55 can operate in a 
remote or local mode. In the remote mode, 
the RSS is remotely turned by, and tasked 
to provide LOB data to, the MCS. No opera- 
tor control is required in this mode, once 
deployed and initialized. In the local mode, 
the RSS functions as an Meta lat- 
form providing intercept and LOB data. 
Intercept and LOB data, generated by 
either the MCS or RSS, is correlated at the 
MCS to provide DF locations on enem 
communications emitters. Each station has 
identical 30 kw power units transported by 
a 6-ton flatbed trailer. Backup power is pro- 
vided by an on-board 60 kw generator. 
self-supporting telescopic DF antenna is 
mounted on top of each MCS and RSS 
shelter. are ll future doctrinal publica- 
tions will refer to a remote slave station 
(RSS) as an out station (OS) instead.) 


The MCS equipment is contained in a bal- 
listically protected 5-280 shelter. The 5-280 
shelter can be mounted on a tracked cargo 
carrier or a 5/4 ton truck. Each MCS an 
RSS is equipped with a quick-erecting 
antenna. The antenna system is mounted 
on the 5-280 shelter. The quick-erecting 
antenna assembly consists of a self- 
supporting telescoping mast and a folding 
antenna array. The mast is erected to the 
vertical position by a hydraulic ram system 
and raised to the desired height by a pneu- 
matic system. The antenna can be opera- 
tional within 6 minutes. One station of the 


TRAILBLAZER system is shown in the fol- 
lowinglilustration! 


Each MCS has two identical intercept 
positions. These two intercept positions, 
shown in thelillustrationl on page 2-42, are 
also used for DF target acquisition. Each 
position enables the operator— 


CO To tune on-board receivers. O To record and gist HPT communica- 
O To remotely tune RSS DF receivers. tions traffic. 


O To initiate DF commands to the O To edit DF results. 
computer. O To initiate or generate reports. 


O To intercept HPT communications 
emitters. 


TRAILBLAZER — AN/TSQ-114A 
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MCS INTERIOR—TWO OPERATOR POSITIONS 





Each MCS intercept and DF team con- 
sists of five voice intercept operators and 
one manual Morse operator—six operators 
total. The MCS team leader and a senior 
voice operator are usually designated as 
work shift supervisors. They man one posi- 
tion within the MCS and continually search 
the band for HPT emitters. They tip’ off the 
second operator regarding HPT emitters. 
The second operator initiates DF requests 
into the system. The DF requests are auto- 
matically processed within the on-board 
computer and transmitter via UHF data 
link to the other MCSs and RSSs for LOB 
data. The LOB data, received from the other 
MCSs and RSss, are automatically pro- 
cessed; the DF results are displayed to the 
DF operator in the MCS. 


One MCS is Ne designated as ae net. 


control station (NCS) for automatic 
operations. A second MCS functions essen- 
tially as an RSS when the system is in 
automatic mode. The two operators in the 
second MCS receive HPT emitter tip-offs 
from the NCS primary officer /team chief. 
They record and gist HPT communications 
traffic. All DF results and SIGINT techni- 
cal data are transmitted via HF radiotele- 
type (RATT) communications to the TCAE 
for further analysis and fone ouioa! 
information, targeting data, and DF results 
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are also reported to the TCAE via VHF FM 
communications. Such information is also 
transmitted to other intermediate process- 
ing, analysis, and control elements, such as 
the EW platoon, which may be operating in 
the same brigade AO. SIGINT technica 
data may also be included. Information per- 
tinent to brigade combat operations is 
passed to the brigade 52 via the IEWSE. 


Each of the three RSSs has one DF posi- 
tion. Each RSS team consists of one vehicle 
and generator mechanic and two DF opera- 
tors. No — or gisting of enemy HPT 
communications traffic can be performed at 
the RSS. The DF operators merely set up 
the RSS for remote or automatic DF opera- 
tions. As mentioned prewouy they can 

rovide basic intercept and LOB data in 
ocal mode operations. Local mode opera- 
tions are conducted by netting all MCS and 
RSS via VHF FM secure voice communica- 
tions. The VHF FM secure voice communi- 
cations poe a backup to automatic UHF 
data link operations. Thus, local mode 
operations equate to degraded mode opera- 
tions. No one station, by itself, can produce 
DF fix results. Three of the stations, the 
RSSs, cannot provide combat information, 
targeting data, or anything more than basic 
technical data. The RSS DF operators are 
not language qualified. 


The M-1015 is a 6-ton tracked vehicle 
designed to provide improved mobility and 
a higher degree of survivability for 
TRAILBLAZER and other EW systems, as 
well. Its eS sical characteristics ‘are the 
same as the M-548 with the following 
modifications: 

QA trailer-towing capability. 

O An intercommunication system which 

allows operators in the 5-280 shelter to 


speak with personnel in the cab of the 
vehicle. 


An electronically-operated ground rod 
driver which reduces system set-up and 
tear-down times. 


O A 60 kw generator backup power sub- 
system, previously mentioned. 


The tactical mobility of the M-1015, the 
uick-erect pneumatic mast antenna, and 
the electronically-operated automatic 
ground rod driver significantly enhance the 
ability of TRAILBLAZER stations to oper- 
ate well forward in the brigade AO. 


All five stations of the TRAILBLAZER 
system require radio LOS to their predicted 
or assigned HPT communications emitters. 
They also require radio LOS for UHF data 
link communications between stations for 
effective Cand automatic DF operations. 
The stations must also be protected from 
enemy detection and possible direct fire 
attacks. Thus, the TRAILBLAZER system 
normally occupies an area 40 kilometers 
wide and 10 kilometers deep with forward 
a oe at least 3-5 kilometers behind the 


Optimum DF accuracy and target area 
coverage with the five stations of the © 
TRAILBLAZER system is relatively simple 
if the target area is small and the stations 
can be positioned anywhere desired to 
establish the required baseline. However, in 
many combat situations the target area is 
yey large; it may be much wider than 
TRAILBLAZER is capable of covering. Ter- 
rain may also tates the intercept and DF 
of critical HPT emitters in given sectors. 
Target priorities and the division and bri- 

ade commanders’ information needs are 

e primary factors which determine how 
and where the TRAILBLAZER system will 


be used. At any rate, all of the stations must 
be coe to provide as much coverage 
of the enemy’s AO as possible. They must 
be deployed to concentrate their “fix” area 
where it is most probable the HPT emitters 
will be located. Plans are made to combine 
the LOB and “cuts” obtained from other 
LOB systems in the area in order to obtain 
a fix and to provide the necessary combat 
information and targeting data. A defilade 
area may require redeployment of the sys- 
tem itself. 


Examples of various A Ct 
rations of the TRAILBLAZER stations and 
their respective areas of coverage are shown 
in the illustration] on the following page. 
These examples are based on LOS ranges 
for flat terrain and assume the FLOT will 
be a relatively straight line. Local terrain 
conditions arid radio wave propagation 


conditions are taken into consideration 
when planning TRAILBLAZER operations. 


—Deployment 1, as shown in the following 
indicates that if the stations 
operate at the maximum radio line-of-sight 
range for effective C, the system will not 
roduce any DF fixes-only LOB and 

‘cuts”. The other two deployments illus- 
trate how the fix, cut, and LOB areas are 
modified by the relative positioning of the 
stations. Deployment 2 permits a relativel 
ete fix area and provides for deploymen 
of the MCS at a closer distance to the 
FLOT. The distance to the TCAE for radio 
communications, however, is increased. 
Deployment 3 represents the see base- 
line for effective TRAILBLAZER opera- 
tions; the target area of DF coverage is 
maximized and deeper targets can be 
located. All METT-T factors and especially 
C must be considered. 


TRAILBLAZER stations must also be 
redeployed frequently even when required 
to maintain coverage of one target area for 
an extended period. Failure to do so is a 
sure way to have all of the stations in the 
TRAILBLAZER system located by the 
enemy. Caution must be exercised to avoid 
detection during the tees al by select- 
ing march routes that cannot be observed 
and by eradicating any telltale signs, such 
as vehicle tracks leading into the new site. 
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EFFECTS OF TRAILBLAZER DEPLOYMENT ON DF COVERAGE 
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The TRAILBLAZER system is the heavy 
division G2’s primary ofganic means for 
identifying, locating, tracking, and moni- 
toring the movement of enemy first- and 
second-echelon regiments. division and 
a C facilities: fire support units, and 

a 


CSS facilities. The DF accuracy of the 
TRAILBLAZER system is not’ sufficient, 
itself, for targeting most lethal attack fire 
eee systems. However, the DF results 
obtained and produced by TRAILBLAZER 
are more than adequate for the cuing of 


other available RSTA systems as the enemy 


forces move closer to or into the forward 
brigade AO. The DF results are also ade- 
quate for division and brigade commanders 
to make decisions regarding the employ- 
ment of maneuver forces. High payoff 
targets may also be developed for deep 
attack as a result of performing terrain 
analysis and by comparing the DF results 
with information provided by other RSTA 
assets. 

The greatest limitation of the 
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TRAILBLAZER system is the fact that it 
can only cover a one- or two-brigade front. 
This lirnitation is directly related to, and 
actually is the reason for, the system’s _ 
ereatest yu aereDuy, The UHF data link 
communications system, which is the pri- 
mary means for Cand automatic DF 
operations, esl a unique signature on 
the battlefield. Data link signals are emit- 
ted 360 degrees from omni-directional whip 
antennas. Thus, the system itself is not 
only vulnerable to enemy SIGINT, DF, and 
indirect fire systems, its employment 
against high priority target areas or on 
major avenues of approach used by friendly 
forces may provide the enemy conimander’a 
significant indicator of brigade and divi- 
sion_main objectives. The TRAILBLAZER 
5 and RSS teams use special Opa 
rocedures and techniques and battlefiel 
actics to reduce their vulnerability, to pre- 
clude compromise of the division and bri- 
pace objectives, and to enhance their 
arget coverage area capability at the same 


time. These special operating procedures, 
ochniques, and tactics are discussed in 
They are detailed in FM 34-10. 
fa ed mode operations, using backup 
VHF FM voice communications means 
may be favorable in high density SIGINT 
threat environments. The UHF data com- 
munications signature could also be used to 
friendly advantage for deception purposes. 





Other factors which limit 
TRAILBLAZER’s effectiveness are— 


O MCS and RSS cannot fully deploy 
their antennas in high winds (50 mph 
or more). 


O MCSand RSS cannot fully deploy 
their antenna in high winds (50 mph 
or more). 


O Heavy rains and snow, dense foliage, 
metallic objects, tall buildings, close 
roximity to railroad tracks, power 
ines, buried cables and pipelines, wire 
fences, and bodies of water all degrade 
system performance. 


The principal means used to counter the 
threat and to maximize the effectiveness of 
TRAILBLAZER operations is effective C 
and system flexibility. 


The TRAILBLAZER MCS and RSS 
teams are as end to the SIGINT process- 
ing platoon (SPP) subordinate to the EW 
oy in the heavy division’s MI battal- 
ion. The SPP is normally held in GS of the 
division. However, the platoon normall 
deploys its MCS and_ RSS teams within the 

of forward brigades. An EW and 
SIGINT analysis team, also assigned_to the 
SPP, is usually deployed with the MCS 
designated as the TRAILBLAZER NCS. An 
AN/GRC-122 RATT system from the MI 
battalion’s service support company also 
deploys with the SPP to provide HF com- 
munication record traffic between the SPP 
and TCAE. The MI battalion $3, TCAE 
operations officer, IEW company team 
commanders, and EW support officers effect 
the necessary coordination with the brigade 
92 and 53. The MCS and RSS team leaders 
interface with battalion $2 and S3 for coor- 
dination purposes, when required. 


The platoon leader and platoon sergeant 
form the SPP headquarters. They are 
equipped with one VCR-12 series VHF FM 
radio and one 5/4-ton sre truck. The pla- 
toon headquarters is usually collocated with 
the TRAILBLAZER MCS designated NCS. 


The EW and SIGINT analysis team is 
normally deployed as part of the SPP head- 
quarters. The téam consists of three DF 
analysts and three ELINT analysts. This 
team is ee with one $250 and one 
5280 shelter-mounted M1028 5/4-ton truck 
and one AN/VRC-47 radio. The DF ana- 
lysts maintain an EOB map and perform 
ree analysis of the DF results pro- 
duced by the TRAILBLAZER system. The 
ELINT analysts compute the LOB data 
reported by the MI battalion’s three 
TEAMPACK systems, which will be dis- 
cussed shortly. The ELINT and DF ana- 
lysts work together to correlate RDF fixes 
on HPT communications and noncommuni- 
cations or radar emitters. They report both 
initial and follow-on SIGINT technical data 
and RDF results to the TCAE over the HF 
RATT net. 


The SPP analysis team’s COMINT and 
ELINT RDF correlation effort is the initial 
step in templating the electronic battlefield, 
which was previously explained. Their 
major effort, however, is to ensure that 
TRAILBLAZER stations and TEAMPACK 
systems are targeted on the HPT emitters in 
a synchronized manner and to ensure that 
the desired RDF results are passed to the 
TCAE on a timely basis. The analysis team 
may also pass or relay combat information 
and HPT location data to the brigade 82 via 
the IEWSE. Reporting criteria are deter- 
mined by the division G2 and G3 and the 
MI battalion 53. When the NCS-designated 
MCS reaches its storage capacity, it 
transfers TRAILBLAZER NCS responsibil- 
ity to the other MCS. This ak continu- 
ous operations. The second MCS is usually 
collocated with an EW platoon operations 
center or the IEW company team TOC in an 
adjacent brigade’s AO for C purposes and 
analysis support. 


In actuality, NCS responsibility ma 


oa dynamically between the two MCS 
on a fime-shared basis in order to satisfy 
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ageregate mission requirements and HPT 
priorities for the division and its subordi- 
nate maneuver brigades. Time-shared NCS 
responsibility lends greater flexibility to the 
TRAILBLAZER system. It is a basic tech- 
nique employed for maintaining continuit 
of operations as given RSS and other MC 
displace to new positions. 


Time-shared requirements are determined 
as HPT emitters located in each brigade 
AO. Deeper targets are developed by the 
TCAE and become the so a eae of the 
MCS in the AO of the brigade most likely to 
be affected by the HPT emitter and the 
enemy unit or weapon system it supports. 
HPT revisit requirements to provide target 
location update information oe data) 
ultimately determine the HPT sets for 
which each MCS is responsible. Combat 
information and HPT location data pertain- 
ing ee units within or eae ee 
the brigade AO are passed via the IEW C 
system to the brigade S2 in accordance with 
established unit SOP, coordinating instruc- 
tions, and the reporting criteria mentioned 
earlier. The brigade 52 uses all other RSTA 
assets organic, attached, or supporting bri- 
gade and battalion combat operations to 
acquire, track, and monitor HPT units 
associated with the target emitters. These 

A assets may include other EW re- 
sources from the division’s MI battalion. 


TEAMPACK. There are three noncom- 
munications collection teams assigned to 
each MI battalion. Each team is Ne ped 
with a TEAMPACK system, the A ih MSOQ- 
103A. The teams consist of four electronic 
intelligence (ELINT) operators each. These 
teams are targeted against HPT radars and 
other noncommunications emitters, the 
majority of which may be found within the 
brigade's close-in an oe operations areas 
of - onsibility. Priority targets usually 
include— 


O Meteorological radars supporting 
enemy fire support units, to include 
surface-to-surtace missile (SSM) units. 


O Countermortar and oe) 
radars associated with enemy rocket 
and artillery units. 


O Battlefield surveillance radars support- 
ing enemy reconnaissance and fire 
support units. 
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O Target surveillance, target tracking, 
and fire control radars associated with 
enemy antiaircraft artillery (AAA) and 
SAM ‘units. 


The AN/MSO-103A, shown in the follow- 
ing| illustration} is configured in an S-623 
shelter mounted on the M-1015 EW system 
carrier, oy described. Like the 
TRAILBLAZER stations, it utilizes a quick- 
erect antenna and has an on-board power 
generator to facilitate rapid set-up and relo- 
cation operations in heavy divisions. A 
lightweight version of TEAMPACK is cur- 
rently being developed for use by airborne 
and air assault divisions. The lightweight 
version will be_a similarly shelter-mounted 
system on the 5/4-ton_M-1028 commercial 
aa cargo vehicle (CUCV) or M990 
HMMWV. 


Each TEAMPACK system is capable of 
detecting, intercepting, and providing LOB 
information on HPT noncommunications 
emitters, such as those described above. The 
on-board computer can be programed to 
oe specified frequency bands. 
SIGINT technical data and LOB informa- 
tion is stored in the computer’s memory and 
can be displayed to the operator or on 
out on hard copy upon command. The 
approximate location of an HPT radar | 
emitter can be determined by triangulation 
of several TEAMPACK intercepts. The 
approximate locations of HPT radars, like 
the communications intelligence (COMINT) 
DF results produced by TRAILBLAZER, 
are adequate for cuing other RSTA assets in 
the close operations area. In fact, it is 
standard practice to cue COMINT systems 
with ELINT tip-offs, and vice versa, within 
EW units. Information provided by aggre- 
gate TEAMPACK systems, once processed 
at the SPP or TCAE, is also sufficient to 

rovide front-line traces and AO parameter 
information about close-in enemy forces. 
Terrain analysis, target correlation with 
COMINT DF results, and ee ag with 
enemy communications operating schedules 
generate, in many cases, HPT nominations 
suitable for targeting lethal fire support 
systems. TEAMPACK DF accuracy is also 

reatly enhanced when intercept sites are 
surveyed by field artillery survey teams 
using the PADS system mentioned earlier. 


TEAMPACK AN/MSQ-103A 











The circular error probable (CEP) is reduced 
and greater RDF accuracy is achieved. 


There are two major factors which limit 
the effectiveness of TEA opera- 
tions. The first limitation factor is that the 
VHE FM voice communications means used 


for DF flash tip-offs, technical data, and LOB 


information reports are slow. The second 
limitation factor is the fact that three 
TEAMPACK systems, like the five stations 
of the TRAIL R system, cannot 
cover the entire division front. The fields of 
view and forward deployment of each 
TEAMPACK to achieve triangulation, 
maximum range, and LOS to the HPT emit- 
ters, restricts the target coverage area, 
ront-wise, to that of one and possibly two 
brigades in best case situations, flat ‘and 


level terrain notwithstanding. Dense 
foliage, ground clutter, the enemy’s use of 
terrain masking, electromagnetic propaga- 
tion losses, and the multipath effects of 
given radar systems can also have adverse 
impact on TEAMPACK’s RDF capabilit 
and detection range. The intercept and DF 
cap eoUny of each TEAMPACK, however, is 
not hampered by smoke, haze, fog, light 
rain or show, ot light foliage. 


The two major limitation factors men- 
tioned above are well recognized. Major 
efforts are under way to provide 
TEAMPACK a UHF data link communica- 
tions capability similar to that which is 
employed on fhe TRAILBLAZER system. 
Corps augmentation (three TEAMPACK 
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systems authorized) and the cross- 
attachment of other TEAMPACK systems 
in adjacent divisions and the corps separate 
brigade or armored cavalry regiment (ACR) 
may also be used to increase TEAMPACK’s 
target coverage area. ee division, 
separate brigade, and ACR intelligence 
officers and TSOs work together to ensure 
adequate ELINT DF coverage of critical 
areas. National, EAC, and corps-based air- 
borne ELINT systems such as QUICKLOOK 
are also considered. The intelligence, com- 
bat information, and targeting data capable 
of being collected and produced by ELINT 
systems at echelons above division is of 
aramount concern to both division and 
rigade commanders. The challenge is get- 
ting it down to the division and brigade 
commanders who can put it to best use. 
Such information may not only ps 
direct etpeUne cal or lethal deep attack 
systems, but cuiing data for TEAMPACK 
and other close-in RSTA assets, as well. 


The manner in which the three 
TEAMPACK systems are deployed and _ 
employed ultimately determines their indi- 
vidual and collective contributions to bat- 
talion, brigade, and division combat 
operations. 


One of the three TEAMPACK systems 
and noncommunications collection teams 
assigned to each MI battalion is subordi- 
nate to one of three EW platoons (heav 
division), collection and jamming (C&J) 

latoons (light and air assault divisions), or 
C&] companies (airborne division), depend- 
ing upon the ope of division to which the 
battalion itself is organic. It has been 
common practice, doctrinally and histori- 
cally speaking, to place each of the three. 
lafoons or companies mentioned above in 

S of the division’s three maneuver bri- 

ades. The field of view, maximum range, 

OS, and RDF tip-off and reporting require- 
ments, however, dictate a more flexible 
operational concept for TEAMPACK 
systems. 


Centralized control at the TCAE and 
intermediate control at the SPP or MCS is 
required. Trade-offs between maximum 
range (depth) and frontal coverage (width) 
capa ities are determined by the division 
G2 and TSO in coordination with the MI 
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battalion 53 and TCAE operations officer. 
The three TEAMPACK systems, and any 
additional systems from corps, are task 
organized in accordance with the division 
commander’s operational guidance, infor- 
mation requirements, and concept of opera- 
tions. They may be placed in DS of one bri- 
gade or held in GS of the division to provide 
priority of support to two forward- 
committed brigades. In either case, the 
TCAE and SPP exercise technical control of 
TEAMPACK operations; OPCON is 
retained by the IEW company team com- 
mander or the MI battalion commander and 
93, depending upon the situation. 


The three or more TEAMPACK systems 
are targeted against HPT noncommunica- 
tions emitters Supporting enemy first- 
echelon reconnaissance and fire support 
units found beyond the limits of friend 
observation arid within the brigade an 
divisions’ indirect fire range. The LOB 
information, emitter identification, and 
combat information regarding the specific 
activities indicated are reported to the 
TCAE via the TEAMPACK-designated 
NCS and intermediate proce analysis, 
and re Orting elements, previously speci- 
fied. The TEAMPACK systems may be col- 
located with TRAILBLAZER MCS or RSS 
or with other EW communications intercept 
and LOB systems operating in the forward 
areas. Their collocation enhances the cu- 
ing effort between communications and 
noncommunications collection systems and 
provides an enhanced communications and 
reporting capability. CSS and security 
requirements are also reduced. Additional 
information about the deployment and 
employment of TEAMPACK systems and 
the support they are capable of providin 
the maneuver brigade is contained in Chap- 
ter_5. More detailed information is provided 
in FM 34-10. 


_The MI battalions subordinate to heavy, 
light, air assault, and airborne divisions are 
authorized an equivalent number of voice 
collection teams to satisfy division and bri- 
gade ae They have three teams 
each, with six operators per team to man 
three intercept positions. The air assault 
and airborne division MI battalions are 
authorized an additional six and nine 


low-level voice intercept (LLVI) teams, 
es These LLVI teams employ the 
AN/TRQ-30 manpack radio rae 
receiving set. The AN/TRQ-30 is actually a 
component of the AN/TRQ-32 voice collec- 
tion and LOB system used by the voice col- 
lection teams mentioned above. The LLVI 
teams augment the voice collection teams— 
two and three LLVI teams per voice collec- 
tion team in air assault and airborne divi- 
sions, ae The LLVI teams in the 
air assault division are authorized two 
oe per team. The airborne division 
LLVI teams, however, have three operators 

er team—a greater capability to satisfy 
ageregate combat requirements. 








TEAM COMPOSITION ARM/MECH 
DIVISION 
VOICE COLL TM 3 
PERATORS 18 


AN/TRQ-32' 3 





LLVI TM 


The voice collection teams in each MI 
battalion consist of six operators each. 
They are equipped with one AN/TRQ-32 per 
team. Each AN/TRQ-32 has two intercep 
positions. The AN \TRQ-30, as a component 
of the AN/TROQ-32 system, provides the 
team one additional position and a capabil- 
ity to reach intercept sites otherwise inac- 
cessible to the voice collection team. The 
AN/TRQ-30 provides a backup and surge 
augmentation apa) to the team’s 
primary system. It also’provides the team a 
means to maintain continuity of operations 
in fast-paced combat situations. The above 
information is summarized in the following 
illustration. 


VOICE COLLECTION TEAM AUTHORIZATIONS 
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DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 
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Direction Finding System (MRDFS). 


NOTES: 1. Currently being replaced by the TEAMMATE, AN/TRQ-32(V) 


2. Will eventually be replaced by the AN/PRD-10, Manpack Radio 


Pd 
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The AN/TRQ-32 system is configured which will be discussed shortly, is mounted 


within an S-250 shelter. The shelter is usu- on an M-1028 5/4-ton truck. The AN/TRO- 
ally mounted on a 5/4-ton M-880 a 30 is usually carried and maybe mounte 
truck. It can also be mounted on the M-561 in an M151A I/4-ton jeep or the new M1009 
Gamma Goat. The replacement for the 3\4-ton 4x4 truck. These systems are illus- 
AN/TRQ-32, the TEAMMATE system, trated below. 


AN/TRQ-30 and AN/TRQ-32 VOICE COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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These systems have similar capabilities 
and limitations. They are capable of inter- 
cepting both HF and VHF single channel 
voice and manual Morse communications 
facilities supporting enemy first-echelon 
units. 


_ Both of these systems also have a VHF 
line of bearing See Their primary 
HPTs usually include the C facilities 
supporting — 

O Enemy first- and second-echelon bat- 

talion CP. 


O Enemy first- and second-echelon regi- 
mental CP. 


O Enemy first-echelon division forward 
and main CP. 


c Fire direction control centers and 
command observation posts associated 
with rocket and artillery units support- 
ing enemy first-echelon divisions. 


O Meteorological stations supporting | 
enemy first-echelon fire support units. 


O Rocket, artillery, AA, and SAM firing 
batteries. 


The AN/TRQ-32 and AN/TRQ-30 sys- 
tems are the primary means available to 
the heavy division G2 for extending the 
RDF baseline of the TRAILBLAZER sys- 
tem described earlier. Secure VHF FM voice 
communications provide the basic means 
for netting TRAILBLAZER MCS with the 
AN/TRQ-32 and AN/TRQ-30 via the IEW 
C’system. RDF flash tip-offs are communi- 
cated both ways over these VHF FM cir- 
cuits. Rapid identification and location of 
HPT emitters is given primary emphasis in 
the TRAILBLAZER system, especially in 
the pre-hostility phase of combat opera- 
tions. However, combat information and 
targeting data, and the tracking and moni- 
toring of HPT, is the primary effort for 
AN\TRQ-32 and AN/TRQ-30 operators. 
They track and monitor the communica- 
tions activity on the HPT C facilities men- 
tioned above. They provide indications and 
warning data to the brigade 52 via the IEW 
C system as targets approach the brigade 
AO or as enemy fire eee units target 
friendly close-in forces. They flash RDF tip- 
offs and help provide target location update 


information on HPT as they enter and pro- 
ceed to close on brigade battle positions. 
They also monitor the lethal and nonlethal 
attack against critical HPT located beyond 
the limits of observed fire. They or e 
battle damage assessment reports to the 
brigade S2 and division G2 via the IEW C’ 
system. reo also evaluate the effectiveness 
of COMJAM operations against enemy 
HPT emitters; they coordinate directly with 

M operators located nearby to ensure 
proper COMJAM eons to counter 
enemy ECCM activities. 


TEAMMATE-ANI/TR 0 32 V1). 
TEAMMATE, the AN/ Oat isa 
product improvement of the AN/T Oe 
system described above. It provides HF, 

HF and UHF communications intercept, 
and VHF LOB data. The system is mounted 
on the M-1028 5/4-ton 4x4 CUCV. The 
quick-erect antenna, antenna mast, and 
hydraulic 5 kw generator and air condi- 
tioner are attached to the exterior of the 
5-457 shelter, making the system self- 
contained. 


The TE ystem, shown in the 
ao will eventuall 
replace all AN/TRQ-32 systems on a one- 
for-one basis; some are available in given 
MI battalions today. 


The AN/PRD-10, MRDFS. The 
AN/PRD-10 Man-transportable Radio 
Direction Finding System (MRDFS)- 
vehicle or pack-frame mounted—is a light- 
weight modular radio intercept and direc- 
tion finding system. It is capable of 
operating in two modes—autonomous or 
netted. In the autonomous mode, an indi- 
vidual station can provide intercept and 
LOB data. In the netted mode, up to four 
stations can be interfaced to provide inter- 
cept and RDF fix location data on HPT. 
The MRDFS5 will eventually replace all | 
AN/TRQ-30 systems on a one-for-one basis, 
ee Some are in the hands of troops 
oday. 


Voice Collection and LLVI. The voice 
collection and LLVI teams previously de- 
scribed are distributed evenly among the 
three EW platoons, C&J plafoons, and C&J 
companies in the MI battalions subordinate 
to heavy, light, air assault, and airborne 
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TEAMMATE-AN/TRQ-32(V)1 













A. Commercial utility cargo 
vehicle. 

B. Hydraulic generator and 
air conditioner. 

C. Pneumatic mast. 

D. Atl weather shelter. 
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divisions, Te These E W platoons, 

C&] platoons, and C&] companies, as men- 
tioned in the discussion about TEAMPACK, 
have been traditionally placed in DS of the 

respective division’s subordinate maneuver 

brigades. 


The number of SCV collection and LOB 
systems authorized in air assault and air- 
borne divisions, and their equal distribution 
anne three C&] oe or companies, 
permits effective DS to each maneuver bri- 
gade. These DS assets can still operate 
under the technical control of the TCAE to 
satisfy SIGINT and the division G2’s intel- 
ligence requirements. The individual voice 
collection and LLVI teams are netted under 
the control authority of the C&J platoon or 
company in each brigade’s area; the voice 
collection teams, using the AN/’ TROQ-32, 
serve as the RDF NCS. The C&J platoon 
and company processing, analysis, and 
control elements are similarly netted under 
the centralized control authority of the divi- 
sion MI battalion’s 53 and TCAE. A con- 
tinuous flow of combat information, LOB 
and RDF fix location targeting data, and 
SIGINT technical data provides all 
elements—to include the division G2 and 
brigade 52—the information needed to suc- 
cessfully conduct the division’s close, deep, 
and rear operations. The brigade 52 has 
direct access to the communications inter- 
cept and LOB systems via the IEWSE and 
C&J platoon leader or company command- 
er. A C&J platoon or company may be 
reinforced with other voice collection and 
LLVI teams, cross-attached from other C&] 
platoons or companies. A prime example is 
when a divisional brigade is deployed for- 
ward by itself, as the initial division 
maneuver MCS, into a given contingency 
area. In such situations, the TCAE, or peér- 
sonnel therefrom, may augment the IEWSE 
at the brigade TOC. A tighter interface and 
more responsive support is then provided 
the brigade commander. The MI battalion 
commander and 53 may accompany the 
forward MI elements with the brigade mak- 
ing the initial assault or deployment. 


The number of voice collection teams in 
the divisional MI battalions does not nor- 
mally permit DS to maneuver brigades of 
DF assets. Each team has only one 


AN/TRQ-32; the AN/TRQ-30, even when 
used, is collocated with the AN/ TRQ-32 
most of the time. These two systems cannot 
be deployed to provide a sufficient baseline 
for DF purposes. In any case, only a “cut”- 
two LOBs—would be produced. Thus, the 
single voice collection team within any one 
brigade AO cannot produce aa ne other 
than a general direction to HPT emitters. A 
general direction to an HPT emitter is ade- 
quate for nonlethal COMJAM attacks. _ 
However, a general direction to an HPT is 
inadequate for targeting by lethal attack 
systems. All three of the voice collection 
teams, therefore, must be netted under one 
centralized control authority. 


The TCAE is the centralized control 
authority in most situations when the entire 
division is deployed and operational. Task- 
ing and repor ing, however, between the 
voice collection teams and TCAE, are still 
performed using intermediate control 
elements—the 7 a operations cen- 
ters, TRAILBLAZER MCS/SSP, or EW pla- 
toon headquarters. In heavy divisions 
epee with TRAILBLAZER, the voice 
collection teams may be cross-attached to 
ployee an extended RDF baseline against 

ey target coverage areas. Thus, one bri- 
gade may have up to two or three voice 
collection teams and one RSS from 
TRAILBLAZER operating within its AO. 
The actual mix of communications intercept 
and LOB or RDF stations within any bri- 
gece AO is METT-T and situation 

ependent. 


The infantry division (light) is authorized 
three voice collection teams. These teams 
are sufficient for providing DS to only one 
maneuver brigade at a time in most situa- 
tions. These three voice collection teams, 
however, cannot possibly cover a division 
front in excess of 40 kilometers unless spe- 
cial preparations and modifications are 
made in ee to Penne availability, — 
enhanced C55, and high-powered communi- 
cations. These changes could include— 


O Moving a number of personnel forward 
to augment the C&J platoon’s analysis 
effort and reinforcing the voice collec- 
tion team with two voice Intercept 
operators from the C&J platoon’s 
transcription and analysis element. 
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O Identifying personnel from the IEW 
company team or a local CSS unit to 
transport fuel and rations to forward- 
displaced AN/TRQ-32 and AN/TRQ- 
30 teams on a scheduled basis. 


O Using the high-powered communica- 
tions” capability-of COMJAM yrs 
operating on the flanks of the division 
or designated brigade AO to support 
the extended baseline requirement. A 
third ree oa system would be 
needed at the centrally-located 
AN H TRQ-32 which, in most cases, may 
be designated the RDF NCS. 


The type of DF and COMJAM support 
operations described above may be well 
suited to light division operations con- 
ducted against an adversary which lacks 
ao DF capabilities. The use of 
COMJAM ae to support DF opera- 
tions in high density enemy SIGINT envi- 
ronments, however, is not recommended. 


The infantry division (light), because of 
its limited number of authorized voice col- 
lection teams and LOB systems, will have 
to optimize the communications intercept 
and LOB capabilities of other EW systems it 
has available to satisfy aggregate mission 
requirements. QUICKFD is one of these 
systems. 


QUICKFIX. Each MI battalion exercises 
operational control over the three __ 

ICKFIX aircraft which are organic to 
the division CAB. Two versions 0 
QUICKFIX are stots) fielded. The first 
version is the QUICKFIX IB, AN/ARQ-33- 
A, which is mounted on the EH-IH modified 
helicopter. This version is capable of inter- 
cepting and jamming HPT communications 
emitters in the VHF band. It also has an 
HF intercept capability. It does not have an 
LOB or RDF capability. 


The second version is the QUICKFIX ITA, 
AN/ALQ-151, which is mounted on the EH- 
1X modified Huey helicopter. It has all of 
the capabilities of the AN/ARQ-33, plus an 
LOB or RDF capability. It has only one 
operator position, however, whereas its 

redecessor has two. A new model of of 

UICKFIX, the QUICKFIX IIB, mounted 
in an EH-60A Blackhawk helicopter, has all 
of the capabilities of the QUICKFIX IIA, 
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plus two operator positions. QUICKFIX IIB 
in the Blackhawk is not yet fielded. 


The LOB and RDF capability of 
QUICKFIX IIB was ofenae designed to 
provide general direction LOB information 
in support of QUICKFIX COMJAM opera- 
tions. However, QUICKFIX, as with all 
other COMJAM systems, has an inherent 
mission to collect combat information and 
both targeting and SIGINT technical data 
to satisfy the aggregate information _ 
requirements of the division. Its collection 
mission during the prehostility phase of 
combat operations is extremely important 
to both division and brigade commanders. 


QUICKFIX is usually considered a deep 
attack jamming system. Its enhanced radio 
LOS provides the division G2 and G3 with 
and extended VHF intercept and jamming 
pe which reaches beyond brigade 
AO into the division’s deep attack zone. Its 
HF intercept range is unlimited. The divi- 
sion G2 and MI battalion 53 use the 
QUICKFIX aircraft to extend the DF base- 
line of ground-based communications, _ 
intercept, LOB, and RDF systems. They, in 
coordination with the division G3 and bri- 

ade $2 and 53, also use QUICKFIX to 
a key NAI and target areas of interest 
(TAI) in defilade to ground-based collection 
and jamming assets. The QUICKFIX air- 
craft are used extensively to uppen the 
division's overall SIGINT collection and 
electronic battlefield templating effort prior 
to combat. 


The QUICKFIX aircraft operate well for- 
ward in brigade AO prior to combat opera- 
tions. QUICKFIX missions are preplanned 
and on call. One aircraft is on station at all 
times during the specified mission time. 
frame, while another aircraft is enroute to 
or from a forward anne and refueling 
ce (FARP). A series of flight tracks may 

e established across brigade fronts to sup- 
peu area-wide communications DF opera- 
ions for key time periods against key target 
areas. 


QUICKFIX operations are controlled by 
the MI battalion 53 and TCAE. The IEW 
company team TOC, E W platoon operations 
centers, SSP, C&] platoon operations cen- 
ters, or C&J company TOC serve as inter- 
mediate control authorities when required. 


They also provide a communications relay, 
alternate communications routing, or back- 
up communications capability to support 
QUICKEIX operations. Combat informa- 
tion and LOB or DF fix location targeting 
data pertinent to specific maneuver bri- 
paces transmitted by TCAE analysts to 

e brigade 52 via the IEW C’system in 
accordance with the reporting criteria and 
coordination instructions previously de- 
scribed. At times, such information may be 
routed directly from the QUICKFIX aircraft 
to the brigade S2 via one of the interme- 
diate control authorities previously men- 
tioned and the IEWSE at the brigade TOC. 
The latter communications routing is most 

revalent in those unique situations when 

UICKFIX aircraft are placed in DS of a 
specific maneuver brigade. Independent _ 
brigade operations, such as described for air 
assault and airborne operations previously, 
are good examples of when such procedures 
are used. 


The Ultimate Challenge. The EW and 
SIGINT collection, DF, and electronic bat- 
tlefield templating efforts are predominant 
in the prehostility, postdeployment phase of 
combat operations. Virtually all EW collec- 
tion and jamming resources remain in GS 
of the division during this time period. 
Their apprepale collection capabilities are 
exploited to support the cp ene done at 
the MI battalion TCAE. The results, refined 
EW target lists and jamming schedules 
(EWTL/IS), are used to program forward- 
deployed E W collection and jamming sys- 
tems. HPT sets are keyed to specific forms 
of maneuver schemes. They are time- and 
location-phased in accordance with support- 
ing fire plans. Direct support to maneuver 
brigades is now feasible. Individual voice 
collection and COMJAM teams are focused 
on specific HPT emitters, units, and weapon 
systems. They are prepared to collect and 
report pertinent combat information and 
targeting data critical to the brigade and 
division commanders. COMJAM operators 
are prepared to attack HPT communica- 
tions links critical to brigade and division 
combat operations. E W operators are ready 
when the attack begins. 


In connection with the scenario described 
above, when expanded to the all-source 


intelligence and overall targeting effort of 
the division, readiness is the ultimate goal 
of EW operations in the prehostility phase 
of combat. However, this goal is extremely 
difficult to achieve. The enemy’s use of 
radio silence, OPSEC, deception, and new 
CEOI in combat are elementary factors to 
deal with when compared to another factor 
not yet mentioned. That factor is the ene- 
my’s extensive use of secure communica- 
tions means to command and control troops 
and weapon systems. This last factor rein- 
forces the need for an aggressive SIGINT 
collection, processing, an analysis effort 
within the division as a whole. nee 
sive” does not mean “extensive”. EW opera- 
tors and analysts concentrate on five 
information elements deemed essential to 
all tactical commanders. These essential 
elements of information are— 


DO Branch. 

O Echelon. 

O Activity. 

O Location. 

O Time of intercept. 


EW oo and analysts are speciall 
trained to provide such information. ELINT 
operators and analysts are not constrained 
in their efforts to identify and locate HPT 
noncommunications emitters. The founda- 
tion they provide to the electronic battle- 
field templating effort is tremendous. 
COMINT technical data and signal para- 
metric data, together with LOB and RDF 
information and IPB products from the 
division G2 staff, when compared with 
ELINT EOB information, provide an over- 
view of the enemy situation and order of 
battle on the battlefield. HPT communica- 
tions and noncommunications emitters can 
be determined, and both lethal and nonle- 
thal attack schedules can be refined. The 
electronic battlefield templating can only be 
ae EW and SIGINT analysts at the 


The information derived from the elec- 
tronic templating process, described above 
provides the voice intercept and COMJAM 
operators the initial identification and gen- 
eral location data of HPT emitters within 
their respective zones of responsibility. 
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COMJAM operations in the initial hours 
of combat are conducted to drive HPT 
communications facilities into the clear. 
Once the enemy is forced into clear-text 
voice communications— 


O HPT identifications can be confirmed. 


O Enemy event schedules and intentions 
can be determined or confirmed. 


O Indications and warning data can be 
provided. 


O HPT canbe provided to target lethal 
attack fire-support systems. 


CO The enemy's event schedule will have 
been significantly altered to provide 
the necessary time windows for deci- 
sive tactical maneuver by friendly 
forces on and over the air-land 
battlefield. 


_This scenario and its ultimate goal, a se- 
ries of battlefield successes which will win 
the air-land battle, is the ultimate challenge 
facing all EW personnel. 


The above scenario is focused on 
COMJAM operations and the necessity of 
driving critical enemy C facilities into the 
clear. The disruption of HPT enemy C 
facilities must begin at the exact moment of 
the attack. It must be a concerted effort of 
all available maneuver and fire support 
assets. The combined effects of maneuver, 
fires, and communications Paget tp 
against critical enemy CT facilities will 
result in a geometrical degradation of the 
enemy commanders’ ability to effectively 
command and control their maneuver 
forces and fire support units. The elimina- 
tion or degradation of key C facilities such 
as regimental and division CP, force ill- 
informed decisions to be made at ever 
higher and lower echelons in a disjointed 
manner. The skip-echelon communications 
required to command and control far dis- 
tant forces lend themselves, at the same 
time, to ever more effective CO 
operations. The COMJAM resources, their 
capabilities and limitations, and their. 
availability to support division and brigade 
combat operations in a unified and single 
coherent manner may determine who suc- 
ceeds and who does hot succeed on the elec- 
tronic battlefield of today. 
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COMJAM Resources 


All of the ground-based and airborne 
COMJAM resources available to the divi- 
sion can be used to augment the divi- 
sion’s overall EW and SIGINT collection 
effort prior to combat, when deemed neces- 
sary, QUICKEX IIA, however, is the only 
COMJAM system in the inventory that has 
an on-board LOB or RDF capability. All of 
the ground-based COMJAM systems, there- 
fore, cannot be used to extend the division’s 
RDF baseline. They can and are used, how- 
ever, as search and monitoring positions. 


Ground-based COMJAM operators are 
capable of perdi and tipping off HPT 
emitters to other EW collection, LOB, and 
RDF resources in their immediate areas of 
employment. Such interaction is normally 
coordinated by the intermediate processing, 
analysis, and control authority in the 
assigned AO. Ground-based COMJAM 
operators are also tasked to monitor HPT 
communications and to report all essential 
combat information, targeting data, and 
SIGINT technical data heard. 


The TCAE ensures adquate EW and 
SIGINT collection coverage throughout the 
division AO, All efforts are made to ensure 
that forward EW collection and jammin 
resources are focused on HPT emitters criti- 
cal to the brigade in whose AO the re- 
sources are operating. Such focusing _ 

reatly enhances the ability of the entire 

W system to respond to specific brigade 
requirements. The development of SIGINT/ 
EW technical data is a major effort with 
both the TCAE and intermediate process- 
ee and control elements having 
ECM control authority over COMJA 
operations. This information, such as pri- 
mary, alternate, reserve, and skip-echelon 
frequencies; call signs; powerout; LOB; and 
vertical or horizontal antenna polarization, 
is absolutely essential to optimize the 
COMJAM capabilities of given systems. 


The Sogo (EH-IX) QUICKFIX 
ITA, AN\ALQ-151, EW system was de- 
scribed earlier. This airborne EW system 
employs the VHF AN/TLQ-17A jammer. 
This jamming system can be programmed 
for up to 256 frequencies for enhanced 
search and monitoring functions. Sixteen 


frequencies can be prioritized for automatic 
time-shared sequential spot jamming opera- 
tions. A number of the sixteen frequencies 
can also be used to “lock out” and protect 
friendly frequencies from being inadver- 
tently jammed. The QUICKFIX system 
uses an ommi-directional whip antenna and 
radiates jamming signals 360 degrees. The 
brigade 53, 53 air, and C-E officer must all 
consider the QUICKFIX when developing 
their respective portions of the brigade 
OPLAN. COMJAM targets, such as 
regiment-to-battalion C links, airspace 
management and fire support coordination 
means, CEOI, and protected frequencies 
must all be considered. The brigade 52 
should also consider QUICKFIX collection 
capabilities in his collection, reconnais- 
sance, and surveillance plans. 


TRAFFIC JAM. TRAFFIC JAM also 
employs the AN/TLQ-I7A jammings sys- 
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tem. This ground-based version is capable 
of jamming both HF and VHF HPT com- 
munications emitters. It has the same pro- 

ramming and automatic jamming capa- 

ilities as mentioned above for QUICKFIX. 
It also employs omni-directional whip 
antennas for communications intercept and 
eat operations. An illustration of this 
system follows. 


The TRAFFIC JAM system, is usually 
mounted on the M-151A 1/4-ton jeep. It may 
also be mounted in the M-113 armored per- 
sonnel carrier or on the M-1028 5/4-ton 4x4 
CUCV, The HF band-1 antenna has seven 
mast elements which, when fully erected, 
reach a height of 28 feet. Five and seven 
elements are used for COMJAM operations 
against HPT emitters in the higher an 
lower bands of the HF spectrum, 
respectively. 
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The HF band-1 antenna can be mounted 
in the M-416 trailer, as shown above, or 
dismounted and set upon more favorable 
terrain. The VHF band-2 whip antenna can 
also be trailer-mounted, as shown above. 
However, it is usually mounted on the rear 
of the M-151A to facilitate rapid set-up and 
tear-down time. 


The TRAFFIC JAM HF and VHF 
COMJAM teams also have an additional 
vehicle for ee purposes. It is an addi- 
tional M-151A 1/4-ton HEED which pulls a 
second M-416 trailer. The support vehicle, 
an M-1028 CUCV, in the future will be used 
to carry the TRAFFIC JAM teams’ VHF 
FM radios used for C purposes. 


The brigade and battalion 52, 53, and 
C-E officers consider the use of TRAFFIC 
JAM pats when planning combat opera- 
tions. They take special care to ensure that 
these systems are not employed closer than 
one kilometer to ee tle positions. 
Friendly CEOI and COMJAM schedules 
are also coordinated to ensure minimum 
interference with friendly C. Rules of 
engagement, ECM control mechanisms, 
and coordinating instruction are developed 
and employed. Major coordination is _. 
required among the brigade 53, C-E officer, 
and the EW support officer from the 
[EWSE. 


Some MI battalions may still be equppe? 
with the older AN/TLQ-17 HF and 
jamming system, rather than TRAFFIC 
TAM. The AN/TLQ-17 does not have a 256 
frequency programmable capability. It 
does have a 15-frequency C ea priori- 
tization or friendly lockout capability, how- 
ever. The normal ratio of enemy HPT emit- 
ter frequencies to be jammed and friendly 
frequencies to be protected is 10:5. The 
AN\TLQ-17, unlike TRAFFIC JAM, has a 
directional VHF log periodic antenna 
LPA). This VHF LPA allows for greater 
effective radiated power rant and also 
reduces the likelihood of COMJAM interfer- 
ence with friendly communications in the 
area. This LPA, however, takes considera- 
ble time to setup and tear down. It is a 
manual operation. Thus, the AN/TLQ-17 
may not be on eee as closely to the 
FLOT as the TRAFFIC JAM system. 
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There are three HF and VHF COMJAM 
teams which employ either TRAFFIC JAM 
or the older AN/TLQ-17 in the MI battalion 
subordinate to heavy and light divisions. 
The air assault and airborne division MI 
battalions are authorized six such teams. 
These HF and VHF COMJAM teams nor- 
mally operate within the main battle area 
Pa hey are usually located on the 
lanks of their ac unit relativel 
close to the FEBA when conducting VHF 

OMJAM operations. They deploy further 
to the rear and are more centrally located 
when conducting HF COMJAM operations. 


The TRAFFIC fel and AN/TLQ-17 sys- 
tems, the latter also M-151A-mounted, aré 
effective against VHF HPT communication 
facilities within the brigade’s close opera- 
tions area beyond the limits of observed 
fire. They are not effective against short 
communications link-distanced targets 
within the close operations area 1-5 kilome- 
ters beyond the FLOT. TRAFFIC JAM, due 
to its omni-directional whip antennas, is 
not suitable for performing COMJAM 
screening operations or providing high 

ower communications eee he poten 
ial interference to critical friendly Cand 
the broadcasting of critical information in 
360 degrees must be precluded in most com- 
bat situations. Calls for fire using the 

M system, however, may over- 

ride all other considerations at given times 
in battle. The enemy commander knows 
where a maneuver battalion is when he has 
it cut off, pinned down, and encircled. 
Direct accessibility to TRAFFIC JAM’s 
high power communications capability and 
its use by the maneuver battalion or bri- 
gade commander is recommended in such 
situations. 


TACJAM-AN/MLQ-34. The TACJAM, 
AN/MLQ-34, is the most — and 
mobile ground-based COMJAM system in 
the men Oey, It is a semi-automatic, 
computer-assisted VHF COMJAM system, 
capable of jamming up to three enemy HPT 
communications facilities at one time. 
TACJAM, shown in the following illustra- 
tion, is enclosed in an S-595 shelter, 
mounted on the M-1015 EW System Cargo 
Carrier. It utilizes a quick-erect pneumatic 
antenna mast, folding LPA, and on-board 


TACJAM — AN/MLQ-34 
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power generator. It is a completely self- 
contained system. 


TACJAM has the most rapid set-up and 
tear-down times of any ground-base 
COMJAM system. The power take-off 
(PTO) unit allows the system to become 
operational oy simply putting the transmis- 
sion into neufral. The automatic ground-rod 
driver and pneumatic mast antenna allow 
the system to become operational within 
approximately two minutes. Pre-loaded 
“mission data” are stored in the on-board 
computer. The 40-foot pneumatic mast, 

VHF directional LPA, and the system's 
high ERP make TACJAM extremely effec- 
tive against HPT communications facilities 
supporting enemy first-echelon units in 
both the brigade and division’s deep opera- 
tions areas. TACJAM is also effective 
against close-in HPT. However, these HPT 
are numerous. TACJAM, therefore, is nor- 
really targeted against HPT C facilities 
beyond the limit of observed fire-both HPT 
within and beyond the range of TRAFFIC 
JAM systems. 


There are three VHF COMJAM teams 
which employ the TACJAM system in the 
MI battalions of armored and mechanized 
divisions. There are also three TACJAM 
teams in the corps MI brigade. These 
TACJAM teams are usually employed well 
forward in the division AO. They can oper- 
ate in the MBA or in the covering force area 
cn . They are usually deployed with | 

RAFFIC JAM systems when operating in 
the MBA and conducting VHF COMJA 
operations. 


TACJAM, due to its high ERP and direc- 
tional LPA, is an extremely valuable 
COMJAM asset. It can be used to screen 
friendly C’without unintentionally jam- 
ming friendly communications. This capa- 
bility, however, is limited to just one fre- 

uency at a time, due to the manual nature 
of the janine operation and the rather 
sophisticated techniques and procedures 
used. These techniques and procedures, 
explained in FM 34-10, are designed to 
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deceive the enemy SIGINT or REC intercept 
and DF operators, to ensure that the bri- 
ade and division’s OPLAN and intentions 
are not inadvertently compromised, and to 
ensure the survivability of the TACJAM 
team itself. COMJAM screening operations 
require detailed planning and extensive 
interaction among many members of the 
IEW team. Two COMJAM systems are 
ee for each frequency fo be screened. 
COMSEC operators may assist the up and 
down cuing effort. Such operations are 
executed on a preplanned basis. They are 
conducted for cover and deception purposes. 
They should not be attempted unless all 
personnel involved are adequately trained. 


COMJAM screening operations are also 
conducted for pure OPSEC purposes in the 
heat of battle. The full capability of 
TACJAM—three-frequency automatic jam- 
ming, simultaneously performed—can be 
used when such operations are required. 
This type of COMJAM screening operation 
does not require the use of sophisticated 
procedures and techniques. T 3) are con- 
ducted on an on-call basis and do not _ 
pete extensive preplanning and coordi- 
nation. They do require, however, a more 

recise knowledge of where the enemy 

IGINT and REC assets are located. This 
requirement is reduced though, when two ~ 
TACJAM systems are used in tandem; their 
overlapping field of cover toward suspect 
target areas is adequate to do the job fora 
short period of time. Their field of cover can 
also be increased when augmented by the 

RANHA systems, soon to be discussed. 
More information pertaining to COMJAM 
screening operations, procedures, and tech- 
niques is provided in FM 34-10. 


es systems are also extremely 
valuable as skip-echelon high power com- 
munications systems. Directional 

M systems, using emission control 
(EMCON) procedures and being strate- 
gically placed on the battlefield from battal- 
10n through corps rear areas, allow for the 
continued use of friendly Cin, all situa- 
tions. This C capability provides com- 
manders at all echelons with an important 
means to synchronize close, deep, and rear 
operations throughout the corps AO in 
worst-case situations when no other means 
of Care available. 


AN/GLQ-3B. The AN/GLQ-3B is the fore- 
runner to the TACJAM system. It is 
ale in both the heavy division’s MI 
battalion and corps MI brigade. The 
AN/GLQ-3B is mounted on the 5/4-ton 
M-880 series wheeled vehicle. It is a manual 
system capable of jamming just one HPT 
frequency at a time. It has no programma- 
ble capability. It is an extremely effective 
CO! i M system even in light of its stated 
limitations. It has the highest VHF fre- 
quency range of any COMJAM system. It 
employs a directional LPA and has the 
equivalent ERP of TACJAM, when 
TACJAM is used in the three-channel mode 
of operation. The AN/GLQ-3B is more 
effective atau longer an HPT than 
the TRAFFIC JAM system. It is also capa- 
ble of providing both high power communi- 
cations and COMJAM screening support to 
the brigade and division or corps. 


There are three AN/GLQ-3B assigned to 
the MI battalion in each heavy division. 
These COMJAM systems norinally operate 
in the MBA. They are not usually located as 
close to the FEBA as the ee and more 
mobile TRAFFIC JAM or AN/TLOQ-17 sys- 
tems. They ne be employed with the 
TRAFFIC Ze or AN/TLQ-17 systems 
when the latter two systems are held back 
to conduct HF COMJAM operations. The 
AN/GLQ-3B systems may also operate in 
conduction with other ae ed HF 
COMJAM systems, such as the A ai LQ- 
15, from the corps MI brigade. The 
AN/TLQ-15 HF jammer will be discussed 
shortly. 


All of the VHF COMJAM systems de- 
scribed above are authorized'a backup VHF 
COMJAM system for surge augmentation 

rao and to provide an enhanced capa- 
bility to maintain continuity of operations 
in a swift-paced combat situation. This 
back-up system is the PIRANHA. 


PIRANHA OG-181. Each divisional MI 
battalion is authorized three PIRANHA 
OG-181 amplifier groups. The PIRANHA 
system is composed of an SG-886 signal 
ae a power amplifier, spectrum ana- 


yzer, frequency scanner, and directional 
CPA. It can be used to augment COMJAM 


operations. The system ig illustrated| on the 
following page. 


The directional LPA, mounted on the 
front bumper of the M-151A 1/4-ton Jeep, is 
a significant improvement over the LPA 
used on the AN/TLQ-17. It is a telescopic 
hand-cranked antenna which allows the 
system to be set up in just a few minutes. It 
can be taken down in Seconds. It folds back 
over the vehicle when the team moves. The 
omni-directional whip antenna on the 
reat bumper can also be used for VHF 
COMJAM operations. This dual antenna 
feature allows for greater flexibility and 
continuity of operations. The whip antenna 
can be used when HPT emitters dip down 
out of radio LOS of the primary LPA—an 
important feature in hilly or mountainous 
terrain. The whip antenna also permits 


jamming operations while on the move—a 


design feature and capability which is of 
extreme importance in fast-paced retro- 
erade and pursuit operations. The ERP 
1S limited, however, when jam-on-move 
COMJAM operations are performed. 


The team can now also provide high- 
pee communications support using the 

IRANHA system. COMJAM screening 
operations are possible. The potential in- 
terference to friendly C is reduced. In 
addition, the C Se of all VHF 
COMJAM teams is greatly increased. The 
PIRANHA’s high-powered communications 
ae directional in nature, can be 
used for long-range C and coordination 
purposes even while the primary COMJAM 
systems are operational. 


ANITLQ-15. The AN/TLQ-15, mentioned 
ae is an HF OTe on 
here are three AN/TLQ-15 HF COMJAM 
teams ee to each MI brigade at corps. 
These HF COMJAM systems usually oper- 
ate well forward in the division and brigade 
AO for radio LOS requirements to HF 
round-wave HPT and communications 
acilities. They are usually attached to the 
division’s MI battalion and are we 
held in GS of the division. They must collo- 
cate with other E W resources for C pur- 
poses; the HF COMJAM teams have no 
organic C means. The normal deployment 
for AN/TLQ-15 teams is to collocate with 
AN/GLQ-3B VHF COMJAM teams in the 
MBA. Collocation with TRAFFIC JAM 
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PIRANHA — OG-181 





+ 









teams conducting HF COMJAM operations HF COMJAM wae capability. The 


is also very practical in given situations. AN/TLO-15. however. uses an omni- 

The AN/TLQ-15, like the AN/GLQ-3B directional whip antenna; HF COMJAM 
and PIRANHA, is a manual COMJAM sys- schedules and friendly CEOI must be fully 
tern. However, it provides the corps coordinated at all echelons of command 
and division commander an extended from brigade through corps. 
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COMJAM Resource Availability. The 
number of given COMJAM resources autho- 
rized in division and corps MI battalions 
and brigades are summarized in the illus- 
tration below. 


The number of jamming systems shown 
below equates to the number of COMJAM 
teams authorized in each type of division 
and corps MI unit. Each ground-based 
COMJAM team has three operators—two 
voice operators and one manual Morse 
operator. A fourth operator has been autho- 
rized each COMJAM team under new TOE 
force structures. 










ARM/MECH 
DIVISION 







SYSTEM 


TACJAM 


AN/GLQ-3B 


AN/TLQ-15 


TOTAL 


COMJAM RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 





INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


The three QUICKFIX aircraft assigned to 
each combat aviation brigade are subordi- 
nate to the GS aviation company, as ire 
ee mentioned. One HF and VH 
TRAFFIC JAM team and one VHF 
TACJAM or AN/GLQ-3B team are as- 
signed to each of the three EW platoons, 

C Peon) and C&J companies in the 
MI battalions subordinate to heavy, light, 
air assault, and airborne divisions, respec- 
tively. The ground-based COMJAM teams 
at corps are assigned to the EW company in 
the tactical exploitation battalion (TEB) of 
the corp’s MI brigade. 











AIRBORNE 
DIVISION 


AIR ASSAULT 
DIVISION 





NOTE: 1 The new light corps has three AN/GLQ-3B vice TACJAM. 
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Electronic Attack Options corps and divison G2, G3, and EWO. The 
and Task Organization capability of individual and collective EW 
resources to identify and locate HPT emitters 
and the enemy units and weapon systems 
they support is a major consideration; it 
oa a fourth attack option—destruc- 
ion. The destruction of enemy CSI facilities 
at critical times in battle is the preferred 


The EW collection and jamming teams, 
described on the preceding pages, are task 
organized to satisfy aggregate mission 
requirements. The corps and division G2, 
G3, and electronic warfare officers (EWOs) 


work closely with the MI brigade and bat- atracl option 
talion commanders and $3 to determine ee, , 
task organization requirements for each The electronic attack options are consid- 
operation. They consider both the informa- _ered for each high payoff C target set 
tional and opeyational EW requirements of associated with given etre combat, com- 
all subcommanders. bat support, and CSS units found in specific 
attack zones beyond the FLOT. Nominal 
“Identify, locate, and jam” are the major attack zones and HPT sets are shown in the 
electronic attack options available to the following illustration. 


ELECTRONIC ATTACK OPTIONS 


ENEMY C3 TGT 
BY ECHELON 


SECOND 


FIRST ECHELON ECHELON 


LOC Loc LOC Loc LOC 
JAM JAM JAM JAM JAM 


FRONT 


Distance from 


FLOT (km) 100-150 


LOC LOC 
LOC LOC Loc 


BATTLE RESPONSIBILITIES 





LOC LOC LOC 
ROCKET and LOC LOC LOC LOC 
LOC LOC LOC Loc Loc Loc 
JAM JAM JAM 
LOC Loc LOC LOC Loc 
LOC 


LOC LOC LOC 







FRIENDLY 
ECHELON 


BATTALION 





BRIGADE 


DIVISION 


~ 
| 





i - Close Operations - Deep Operations a - Area of Interest 


NOTES: 'JAM pertains to communications jamming only. 
2LOC pertains to both communications and noncommunications emitters in given units. 


CORPS 


” 
” 


ee 
~ 
= 
~ 
=e 
ee 
~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 


LEGEND: 
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Corps and division ground-based EW 
resources and the division QUICKFIX air- 
craft are focused primarily on the HPT Cl 
facilities within the division_AO. The divi- 
sion AO, as shown in the illustration, 
may eee the corps’ close operations 
area. The enemy’s Cl system within this 
AO, as mentioned earlier in the discussion 
about CI support, is extremely robust. 
Alternate means of communication are 
available at almost every echelon of com- 
mand in the enemy’s force structure, from 
battalion through Front levels. The 
compatibility among given HF, VHF, and 
UHF C facilities, and the skip-echelon 
capability of the enemy, offer a significant 
challenge to friendly EW systems. The flexi- 
bility and capability of friendly EW sys- 
tems to work in such a dynamic signal 
environment can only be’ensured by apply- 
ing a centralized control and decentralized 
execution concept of operations on the bat- 
tlefield. EW communications-intercept, DF, 
and jamming targets-the NCS or aoe 
subscribers or outstations on critical C 
facilities—may be located in different bat- 
talion, brigade, and division AOs. In other 
words, the communications links of given 
enemy Cnets may cross friendly battalion, 
brigade, and division commanders’ AO 
boundaries and their respective battle areas 
of responsibility. In fact, a major goal o 
combined maneuver, fires, and jamming is 
to force this to happen—force the enemy to 
use skip-echelon communications to slow 
down his C process and to make his critical 
communications facilities more susceptible 
to COMJAM attack at the same time: This 
is the geometrical degradation of the ene- 
my’s CI system mentioned earlier. 





The centralized control and decentralized 
concept of operations for division EW and 
SIGINT operations dictates the need for all 
EW resources to be held in GS of the divi- 
sion as a whole. It is only through GS that 
effective EW support can be re any 
brigade commander. The IEW C system, 
reinforced by IEW company teams in each 
brigade AO, is the means by which aggre- 

ate EW requirements are Satisfied ona 
ce basis through all phases of 
combat. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE COMPANY TEAM 


The MI battalion’s IEW resources which 
support the brigade or operate in the bri- 
pace AO are a organized into an 

W company team. The IEW company 
team provides for centralized control and 
coordination of MI resources. It provides 
the brigade commander and staff with a 
~ ay of contact for tasking support- 
ing MI units and for requesting additional 

support which maybe necessary to 
satisfy the brigade commander's agerceale 
IEW mission requirements. A nominal 


is illustrated on the follow- 


ing page. 
The composition of each IEW compan 
team is based on the division and brigade 


commanders’ overall IEW requirements and 
the METT-T planning factors. An IEW 


company team, as portrayed in the follow- 
inglillustration] map ade 
O The IEWSE which is normally located 
at the brigade TOC. 


Oo AnEW eee with one transcription 
and analysis Has team and a 
number of voice collection, noncom- 
munications intercept (ELINT), and 
COMJAM teams. 


O An intelligence/surveillance_ platoon 
with a number of GSR and REMS 
teams, as well as one or more EPW 
interrogator, CI, and COMSEC teams 
which normally ae in the area of 
the brigade rear CP. 


O A service support section to provide 
logistical and maintenance support to 
the company team. 


In heavy division operations, an SSP. 
element with at least one RSS and possibly 
an MCS as well, may be attached to the 
ea ae team for service support purposes 
only. 


The IEW company team maybe “heavy”, 
such as shown in the preceding illustration, 
or “light”, with few resources other than the 
GSR assets portrayed. 


The majority of MI resources in each IEW 
company team are usually held in GS of the 
division, as previously stipulated. They can, 
however, be placed in DS of the maneuver 
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brigade when METT-T factors and existing 
battlefield situations so dictate. The GSR 
and REMS assets are normally attached to 
the maneuver brigade and further allocated 
to the brigade’s subordinate battalions. 


The division OPLAN/OPORD prescribes 
the designation of the IEW company team 
supporting each brigade and the control 
and support relationships, as well. The MI 
battalion OPLAN/OPORD prescribes the 
composition and task organization of each 
of these company teams. 


IEW Support Coordination 


The IEW company team commander is 
the MI battalion’s IEW support coordinator 
for the brigade. He is responsible for— 


O Exercising control over MI assets 
placed under his command. 


O Coordinating with the brigade 52 and 
53 concerning the deployment, move- 
ment, and. security of MI units operat- 
ing in the brigade AO. 


XO Coordinating combat service support 
for MI assets in the brigade AO. 


The IEW ey team commander also 
rovides the IEWSE at the brigade TOC. 
he IEWSE is supervised by a trained elec- 

tronic warfare officer in charge al 

assigned by the MI battalion. The OIC, 

IEWSE serves as the IEW company team 

commander's senior representative at the 

brigade TOC. He functions as a special 
staft officer. He interfaces with other 
members of the brigade’s coordinating and 
special staff to help integrate, plan, direct, 
and coordinate MI operations conducted 
within the brigade AO. 


The brigade commander and his staff 
have direct access to the MI battalion’s 


IEW C S He via the phen i MI = 

oer on’s IEW _C’system is further describe 

a Chapter 3) and is described in detail in 
A-|(), 


OTHER COMBAT SUPPORT UNITS 


The Army aviation, tactical Air Force 
ADA, and combat engineer units, described 
earlier in this chapter, all support bri- 
gade combat operations. 


Army Aviation 


All combat aviation resources have an 
implied mission to observe the battlefield 
and report enemy activity to include enemy 
locations, equipment, and movement. The 
also report weather observation and terrain 
information. Aviation units support OPSEC 
by observing and reporting poor camou- 
flage and light discipline. Aviation units 
normally report through aviation channels 
to the division unless OPCON to the bri- 
gade. When OPCON to the brigade, they 
report highly perishable information 
directly to brigade, 52, 53, and FSO in 
accordance with defined brigade 
procedures. 


Air Defense 


Division air defense units are deployed _ 
throughout the division area to as criti- 
cal facilities and other potential targets of 
enemy aircraft. The ADA units supporting 
the brigade or ory in the olpads 
AO employ the FAAR/TADDS system de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter. They report 
combat information directly to the brigade 
via the ADA support officer. They can pro- 
vide information about enemy air activity, 
aircraft losses, and air avenues of approach 
into and within the brigade area of influ- 
ence. A type of deployment of division ADA 


units and the FAAR/TADD ems is 
provided in the following {illustration 
Armored Cavalry 


The armored cavalry squadron is the 

ae reconnaissance and security force 
or the heavy division. As such, it ma 

operate on the flanks, forward, or to the 
rear of the maneuver brigades. It collects 
and reports combat information about 
enemy identification, oe and 
movement. It also provides information 
about the terrain and the effects of weather 
on the terrain. 


Combat Engineers 


A combat su Su: routinely 
placed in DS of the brigade. This company 
is critical to the brigade IEW effort in sev- 
eral respects. First, through engineer 
reconnaissance, it provides critical informat- 
ion concerning where brigade and enemy 
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forces can and cannot move. Second, ter- opportunities that the terrain presents. The 
rain data is vital to the intelligence De, engineer company also helps the bri- 


process—engineer reconnaissance data, gade reinforce the terrain; it conducts both 
along with terrain data, helps the brigade mobility and countermobility operations as 
52 determine the limitations and tactical described earlier in this chapter. 


| TYPE FAAR EMPLOYMENT 
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Military Police 


A ys oe (MP) platoon is usually 
provided DS to each maneuver brigade. It 
performs both battlefield circulation control 
and area security operations within the bri- 

ade AO. It secures the division’s forward 

PW collection point in the BSA. In this 
capacity it plays a vital role in conte 
interrogation Operations. The MP platoon 
supports OPSEC by observing and report- 
poy in the poe of facilities with 
which it is charged, and by securing LOCs 
during battlefield circulation control opera- 
tions. MP personnel can also provide vital 
information to CI teams supporting the bri- 
gade and division. 


Supply and Transportation 


The ape and transportation (S&T) bat- 
talion from DISCOM provides essential 
support to the brigade. It provides basic 
transportation means for evacuating EPW, 
detainees, and refugees, as well as CED and 
material from the forward BSA. Thus, S&T 
resources, as well as Army aviation assets, 
must be considered by the brigade staff 
when developing its evacuation plans. Bri- 
gade requirements feed the division and 
corps area-wide EPW evacuation plans. 


Command and Control 


The maneuver companies, maneuver bat- 
talion, and attached or supporting IEW 
resources from field artillery, MI, combat 
aviation, tactical Air Force, ADA, combat 
engineer, and CSS units in the division and 
corps provide the brigade commander a 
significant wartime IEW capability. The 
capability, shown in the following illustra- 
tion, permits the brigade commander to 
secure his force and provide intelligence 
support, allowing the commander to syn- 
chronize his total combat operations. 


The capabilities and limitations of each 
IEW resource available to support brigade 
combat operations were described in con- 
siderable detail within this chapter. The 
ability of the brigade commander and his 
staff fo realize the full potential of each 
IEW resource is dependent on how well the 

lan, support, and coordinate individual 
and collective IEW missions. Synchroniza- 


tion of combat power on the battlefield is a 
basic tenet of air-land battle doctrine. Syn- 
chronization begins with the integration of 
combat power in the OPLAN/OPORD it- 
self. Synchronization, however, is ulti- 
mately dependent on an effective C system. 
Command and control of brigade 
operations is discussed in|Chapter 3} It pro- 
vides the foundation for follow-on subject 
matter regarding IEW preparation for com- 
bat and actual combat operatjons as well. 
These subjects are covered in|Chapters 4 
and|5,| respectively. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Command and Control 


Tactical skill and effective leadership are 
the foremost elements of combat power on 
the air-land battlefields of today. Modern 
technology has compressed both the time 
and space required for effective combat 
operations. The high mobility of air-land_ 
combat forces, and the speed, range, precise 
accuracy, and lethality of modern — 
systems place stringent demands on all 
commanders and staff officers. Highl 
sophisticated, multidiscipline RSTA sys- 
tems are all-seeing, and computers react 
faster and more accurately than man. 
These capabilities further compound the 
factors that contribute to victory or defeat. 
They render every area of the battlefield 
virtually insecure. 


C facilities are HPT for both friendly and 
enemy commanders. Both friendly an 
enemy commanders use a vast array of 
RSTA assets to rapidly identify and locate 
their adversary’s critical C facilities. 


Enemy commanders conduct extensive 
RSTA operations and detailed planning 

rior to beginning an offensive operation. 

argeting priorities are directly aligned to 
support Se air and artillery fires 
against the defender’s main defensive 
forces, reserves, and key CPs. The enem 
commanders continue their efforts to locate 
and destroy C facilities once the attack _ 
begins. Their intent is to Sete dis- 
rupt their opponent's ability to command 
and control his available troops and sup- 
porting weapon systems. Their ultimate 
eo is to maximize the degradation of 
riendly Cl systems. 


Enemy doctrine is founded on the Soviet 
military strategy known as Command and 
Control Disruption (CD)-NARUSHENIE 
UPRAVLENIYA. This strategy, unlike the 
joint US strategy of CCM, is purely offen- 
sive in nature. However, C’D is executed in 
conjunction with extensive cover and decep- 
tion (MASKIROVKA) plans and opera- 
tions. Thus, CD, when combined with 
cover and deception, is the equivalent of 

M strategy, which was defined in 


Chapter 1 


The application of CD and CCM strate- 

ies on the air-land battlefield results essen- 
ially in command and control warfare. C’ 
wattare is an integral component of all 
combat operations today. It is a battle for 
time, speed, and efficiency-time to plan 
and make decisions; speed to communicate 
combat orders; and the efficiency of combat 
power applied at the critical time and place 
in battle. 

The implications for C’of brigade and 
battalion combat ea are clear. The 
nature of the battletield requires a respon- 
sive and efficient,C system. A fundamental 
element of this C’system is streamlined 
command posts to plan, conduct, and sus- 
tain the battle. In turn, command and staff 
relationships and staff procedures must 
reflect the efficiency and proficienc 
required to operate the various elements of 
each CP. Moreover, the C’system must be 
reliable, secure, fast, and durable. It must 
be capable of communicating intelligence 
and combat orders, coordinating support, 
and providing direction to the entire force 
under all battlefield conditions. Above all, 
the C’system must function, faster and 
more effectively than that of the enemy. It 
must allow brigade and battalion com- 
manders to receive information, process 
that information, and consistently make 
and execute decisions faster than the 
enemy. 


Brigade and battalion commanders need 
IEW payee must be able to see 
hear, and assimilate the multitude of data 
essential to effective C, IEW support must 
be timely, accurate, and totally dedicated to 
extending the commander’s perception of 
the battle. 


This chapter provides the principles, | 
procedures, and techniques of IEW doctrine 
as it applies to C at the brigade and battal- 
ion level. It outlines an IEW C’system 
which allows brigade and battalion com- 
manders to practice the basic tenets and 
operational concepts of air-land battle 
doctrine-initiative, agility, depth, and 
synchronization. 


COMMAND AND CONTROL 
PROCESS 


The success of brigade and battalion 
combat operations depends on accurate 
intelligence, sound tactical plans, “focused” 
elements of combat power, and quick 
exploitation of tactical advantages and 
opportunities. The C process supports these 
requirements. It consists of the procedures 
and techniques used to make and execute 
tactical decisions. 


PLANNING REQUIREMENTS 


Brigade and battalion commanders, their 
stafts, and all attached or eee unit 
commanders use the basic military — | 
decision-making process to develop their 
battle plans. This process permits the full 
coordination among all commanders and. 
staff officers, the development of staff esti- 
mates, and the preparation of detailed 
plans and orders. Planning, however, can 
only be as thorough as time will permit. 
Plans and SOPS must include criteria for 
actions to be taken when mission-type 
orders are used on the fluid battlefield. The 
military eee process and the 
specific procedures and techniques used by 

iven staff personnel to plan IEW opera- 
tions in support of the brigade and 
ion are fully described in|Chapter 4 
manual. The entire IEW system, illustrated 
at the beginning of|Chapter 2) provides the 
intelligence necessary to support the 
detailed planning effort. The brigade and 
battalion staffs must use all of the time 
available prior to combat to plan the opera- 
tion. Their commanders’ information and 
operational requirements for [IEW support, 
aS mentioned previously, must be forecast 
to the next higher headquarters early in the 
planning process. 





The thorough ae of IEW operations 
allows command and staff functions to be 
performed on a proactive rather than a 
reactive basis. IEW resources are “focused” 
on HPT associated with each enemy course 
of action perceived. They provide the infor- 
mation essential for go oe at the 
brigade and battalion TOC in support of the 
decision-making process. The disposition 
and intentions of the enemy are determined 
by the HPT array depicted’on the 52’s 
situation map as information flows into the 
TOC. Friendly courses of action and the 
information thresholds for their execution, 
determined in the detailed planning phase, 
allow rapid decisions to be made and exe- 
cuted before the enemy commander can 
initiate or complete arty given action. Effec- 
tive OPSEC, deception, and countersurveil- 
lance measures impede the ability of the 
enemy commander to see the battlefield 
clearly enough to adjust his plan to friendly 
initiatives. The combined effects of 
maneuver, fire support, and COMJAM 
operations conducted at critical times in 
battle against the enemy commander's ke 
CT facilities further compound his seem- 
ingly proactive decision-making process. 
Tactical advantages and opportunities for 
decisive maneuver, anticipated in the 
detailed planning phase, are developed and 
exploited in combat to achieve success. 


The division’s close operations cannot be 
won by the brigade without C. And the 
battle tor C cannot be won without coher- 
ent plans. These plans must develop and 
ensure a firm understanding of the next 
higher commander’s intent and concept of 
operations, encourage and develop the con- 
fidence in subordinate commanders and 
small unit leaders to seize the initiative and 
exploit the tactical opportunities which. 
arise in war, and provide an indestructible 
C’system in combat. In short, critical 
actions in response to see orders 
are the prerequisite for successful operation 
on the air-land battlefield. 


Combat Requirements 


Brigade and battalion commanders, their 
staffs, and all attached and supporting unit 
commanders or leaders use the related pro- 
cesses of troop-leading procedures and 


command and staff actions common to the 
military decision-making process. Tactical 
field SOPS, which detail the responsibilities 
of personnel and staff sections and routine 
operations, facilitate the rapid planning 
and execution processes in combat. 


The C’process used in combat consists of 
the eight troop-leading procedures. These 

rocedures are particularly applicable to 
ast-paced combat situations in which 
limited staff input is possible. Brigade and 
battalion commanders use these procedures 
with some elements of the command and 


THE COMBINED C? 





staff actions included as time and the situa- 
tion permit. This combined set of proce- 
dures is the most frequently used C process 
at the pupae and battalion levels. It per- 
mits staff participation when possible, and 
allows for rapid decision making and execu- 
tion. This combined set of procedures is 
shown in the illustration which follows. 
Command and staff actions, which may be 
accomplished as time permits, are shown in 
parentheses under each troop-leading 
procedure or step. 


PROCESS 


2. ISSUE THE WARNING ORDER 


(PLANNING GUIDANCE TO — 


3. MAKE A TENTATIVE PLAN 
(CDR/STAFF ESTIMATES) 


4. INITIATE MOVEMENT 


FEEDBACK 
6. COMPLETE THE PLAN 
(STAFF RECOMMENDATION) | 
(COMMANDERS DECISION CONCEPT) 


(PREPARATION OF ORDERS) 
(COMMANDERS APPROVAL) 


7. ISSUE THE ORDER 


8. SUPERVISE AND REFINE mmm 


| 5. RECONNOITER 
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The troop-leading procedures used at the 
battalion and brigade levels are fully de- 
scribed in FMs 71-2], 71-3, and FM 7-30 
respectively. The commanders and staff 
officers within the MI battalion and all of 
its subordinate units which support the bri- 

ade also use these same troop-leadin 
procedures. Information pertaining to spe- 
cial troop-leading considerations unique to 
the internal operations of the MI battalion 
are provided in FM 34-10. 


The combined_set_of procedures, shown in 
the preceding provides the 
framework for planning, preparing for, and 
executing assigned and implied missions. 
The C’ process is initiated, formally or. . 
informally, each time information requiring 
some action is received. The commander 
collects and analyzes information, decides 
what to do, orders someone to do it, and 
supervises the execution of this decision. 
The types of information which initiate the 
C process may be as complicated as an 
OPORD or as simple as something which 
causes the decision and action to be 
accomplished as a matter of SOP. The cycle 
begins each time a decision has to be made 
and continues until the mission is complete, 
a new mission is received, or the combat 
situation indicates the need for a new or 
alternate course of action. 


The commander’s decision cycle, as 
shown in the followinglillustrationhs de- 
signed to turn inside the decision cycle of 
the enemy commander. The commander 
must make better and quicker decisions 
than his adversary if he is to succeed in 
combat. The goal, proactive in nature, is to 
never give the enemy commander time to 
complete one tactical response before 
another is required. This forces the enemy 
commander to deal with more than one tac- 
tical decision at a time and to react to 
friendly plans rather than carry out his 
own. 






Each phase of the decision cycle requires 
certain activities to take place‘and a certain 
amount of time for completion. If there is 
enough time, the commander completes 
each step of the troop-leading procedures in 
detail. The commander covers each step, 
however, even when time is limited. The 
time spent on each step may be only a few 
seconds. This does not mean that shortcuts 
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are taken, because the resulting decision 
might be faulty or erroneous. 

Thellustration shows the relationship of 
the troop-leading procedure and each phase 
of the decision cycle. Time, speed, and effi- 
ciency are of paramount concern to brigade 
and battalion commanders. They reduce the 
decision-making time by establishing an 
organized, systematic C process, making 
the process a matter of SOP, and by practic- 
ing command and staff drills at every 
opportunity. 

Time, as shown in the following illustra- 
tion, is the critical ingredient, Brigade and 
battalion commanders establish a “time- 
critical” factor for the completion of each 
step and phase in the decision cycle. The 
“time-critical” factor is keyed to the specific 
time in which the commander must make 
his decision in order to effect the action | 
necessary to accomplish the task or mission 
at hand. Adherence to “time-critical” fac- 
tors ensures greater speed and efficiency in 
the application of combat power. 


These “time-critical” factors are devel- 
oped as a result of war-gaming and FIX 
experiences. They are specifically designed 
to ensure the brigade and battalion com- 
manders’ ability to function inside the 
enemy commander’s decision cycle. IEW _ 
resources, deployed well forward in the bri- 
gade AO prior to and during hostilities, 
pe the basic information from which 
he enemy’s course of action and associated 
event schedule is derived or confirmed. 
oe the enemy’s event schedule is the 
key to effective C. 


The enemy’s event schedule is initially 

er as a result of the detailed situa- 

ion and target development activities con- 
ducted at division, brigade, and battalion 
levels prior to combat or prior to the next 
anticipated engagement. Time measure- 
ments are estimated between each event 
anticipated. The aggregate result is a time- 
sequenced series of events clearly depicting 
the “time-critical” factors of the enem 
commander. Friendly courses of action and 
corresponding time-sequenced event sched- 
ules are juxtaposed against each enemy 
event schedule. Friendly and enemy “time- 
critical” factors are compared and mea- 
sured. The result is a series of friendly bat- 
tle options designed to get ahead and stay 


ahead of the enemy commander. Informa- options, or alternative courses of action, 


tion provided by IEW resources in combat predetermined, can then be selected and 
reflect exactly where the enemy commander executed by the commander in a very short 
is in his event schedule. Appropriate battle of time. 


THE FOUR-PHASE DECISION CYCLE— TROOP- LEADING PROCEDURES 





RECEIVE THE MISSION 





Principles of IEW Support 
The IEW missions described in 
PS, Ano 


and the IEW functions, capab 

limitations described in|Chapter 2} provide 
the basis for the principles of IEW support 
to both offensive and defensive comba 
operations. These IEW principles are 
directly keyed to the brigade and battalion 
C requirements described above. The prin- 
ciples of IEW support are— 


O Knowing the battletield-multi- 
discipline RSTA assets to provide 
essential information about the enemy, 
terrain, and weather. 

Oo ice enemy intelligence—EW 
and’ COMSEC resources to protect C 
and CI support to OPSEC deception, 
and rear operations 

co Disrupting and destroying enemy CI 
facilities—COMJAM resources to dis- 
rupt HPT C1 facilities and ESM 
resources to target fire-support 
systems. 

O Maintaining the integrity of IEW 
operations—task organization to 
satisfy aggregate mission require- 
ments and the full integration of IEW 
to maintain the integrity of the force 
as a whole. 


IEW COMBAT POWER 


The principles of IEW support provide 
commanders and staff officers a ee 
insight regarding the application of IEW 
combat power. The application of IEW 
combat power begins in the planning phase 
of combat operations and continues 
throughout the course of battle. IEW com- 
bat power, applied today in peacetime, adds 
a new dimension to brigade and battalion _, 
combat 7 and the commanders’ C 

rocess, aS well. This newdimensic 
rayed in the followinglillustration 


The combat power IEW brings to the 
commanders’ C process is intelligence. In 
peacetime, intelligence ue contin- _ 
a and battle a development activi- 

ies at all levels of command trom the bat- 
talion through EAC and the national 
command authority. The intelligence avail- 
able in peacetime provides the information 
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essential to formal planning initiated from 
the top down. The top-down planning effort 
is supported by the lower-echelon com- 
mands that generate their information and 
operational requirements from the bottom 
up. 


Three of the four decisiop-cycle functions 
portrayed in the preceding|illustration— 
collect, process, and assess battle damage 
—are IEW functions. They are three major 
components of the intelligence cycle which 
is described in FM 34-1. The intelligence 
cycle is driven by the commander, his mis- 
sion, and his coricept of operations. Con- 
stant supervision and direction by the 
G2/S2 ensures a continuous flow of infor- 
mation to the commander and other staft 
members in both peace and war; that is, the 
dissemination of intelligence. 


Attack, sere ae depicted in the 
preceding|illustration, is also supported by, 
and endemic, to IEW. The intelligence pro- 
vided by the IEW Ded sy s the 
commander, G3/53, and FSCOORD’ 
efforts to select HPT, based on decisions on 
what, when, where, and how to attack. The 
attack a may include IEW missions for 
COMJAM systems. 


The combined intelligence and attack 
cycle, superimposed upon, and intertwined 
with, the decision cycle reflects the com- 
mander’s targeting process, described in 
Chapter 4} The targeting and decision pro- 
cesses are inseparable in both peace an 
war. Substitute “plan” or “train” for 
“attack” and the cycle and processes con- 
tinue to turn, Plarining, training, and refin- 
ing SOPS, followed by’continued oe 
training, and evaluation, ensures the com- 
bat readiness of the force. It also ensures 
that the commander’s C’system and pro- 
cess can do the job in war. The command- 
er’s C ee must be well-exercised and 
stressed during peacetime. 


The combat power of IEW is maximize 
when it is applied in accordance with C'CM 
strategy in war. CCM strategy supports 
the top-down formal planning process men- 
tioned above. It provides the corps, division, 
and brigade commanders with four options 
to protect and counter friendly and enemy 
CT systems, respectively. The four C’'C 


options are defend (OPSEC), deceive (tacti- 
cal deception), disrupt (jamming), and de- 
stroy (physical destruction), Intelligence _. 
supports all four CCM options. Protect C 
is a “constant” on the battlefield; it is 
assured through the application of effective 
OPSEC and deception measures. Active 
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support measures, such as demonstrations, 
feints, COMJAM screening, eee 
communications support, and COMSEC 
monitoring also help to protect friendly C 
systems. OPSEC and deception measures to 
protect brigade and battalion C’systems 
are described in FMs 71-3 and 71-2J. 
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The offense is at the very heart of air-land 
battle doctrine. Thus, the disruption and 
destruction of enemy C1 facilities is the 
first and foremost consideration to protect 
friendly CT facilities. Depth is extended, 
tactical opportunities arise, agility is exer- 
cised, initiatives are taken, and battles are 
won. 


The combined effects of maneuver, fire 
support, and EW attacks against key Cl 
facilities in battle interdict and impede the 
enemy commanders’ C process and deci- 
sion cycle. The cumulative degradation, 
shown in the lastillustration] creates inde- 
cisiveness on the part of enemy command- 
ers. The time needed to make decisions i 
lengthened, for key CPs and alternate C 
facilities need to be reconstituted. The 
incessant attack against key C1 facilities 
renders the enemy commanders’ C’ system 
virtually ineffective. It can never be recon- 
stituted long enough to regain effective C. 


_ As mentioned peiouey CCM strategy 
is applied in a top-down planning process 
starting at EAC. Brigade and battalion 
commanders fully realize the intent of 
senior commanders who apply CCM strat- 
egy to their battle plans. They must do so, 
since their C systems extend to, and are a 
part of, the next higher commander’s C 
system. The entire system needs to be pro- 
tected in a coherent, well-orchestrated 
manner. The maneuver brigades, their sub- 
ordinate maneuver battalions, and pepo 
ing fire support and MI units are also the 
major action arms for attacking key Cl 
facilities Oe close-in forces. 
Friendly C, in combat, cannot totally rely 
on the availability of all communications 
facilities at all times. Protecting and coun- 
tering C3 actions must be considered on a 
regular basis in performing all C functions. 
They must be executed using the same de- 
ree of initiative applied to other battle 
asks. In fact, the application of C,CM 
strategy and commensurate IEW combat 
ower is much more imperative when 
riendly forces are outnumbered and out- 
unned on the air-land battlefields. A deaf, 
umb, and blind enemy force is not too 
worthy an opponent. Available maneuver, 
fire support, and IEW systems must be 
employed against the highest payoff 
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targets. Some of these HPT are key C1 
facilities of the enemy force commander. 


COMMAND AND CONTROL 
ORGANIZATION AND 


FACILITIES 

The brigade and battalion CP consists of 
the facilities and locations from which the 
respective commanders, assisted by their 
staits, plan and direct the battle and sus- 
tain the force. Exercise of Cis focused in 
three major facilities at both commands— 
the tactical CP, the main CP, the rear CP at 
brigade, and the command group, TOC, and 
administration and logistics center (ALC) 
at battalion. This section outlines the IEW 
responsibilities of the staff personnel and 
describes the facilities through which the 
commander accomplishes his C functions. 


COMMANDERS AND STAFF 


Brigade and battalion commanders de- 
fine the IEW mission and explain how 
it supports their concept of operations. | 
They coordinate with supporting IEW unit 
commanders, such as the MI IEW company 
team commander, to organize IEW re- 
sources for combat. They state their infor- 
mational and “antag needs, specify 
their desired eftects, and assign missions to 
subordinate unit commanders. They ensure 
that all organic, attached, or supporting 
unit commanders understand their inten- 
tions for IEW support to combat operations. 
They provide subordinate commanders the 
necéssary latitude to make decisions that 
can allow rapid reaction to fleeting tactical 
opportunities. 


The commanders position themselves to 
effectively control their combat forces. They 
accurately determine where the IEW effort 
must provide support priorities to ensure 
success. The relative need for information 
from the depth and width of the AO and the 
synchronization of various IEW resources, 
arms, and services are the two tactical con- 
siderations which determine where to place 
CPs, and the commanders themselves. 


Brigade and battalion commanders leave 
their CPs and position themselves at van- 
tage points well forward in the AO, when 
circumstances so dictate. Regardless of 


location, the commanders monitor and fol- 
ow enemy actions based on real-time com- 
bat information obtained by IEW resources 
ea throughout their respective AOs. 

hey track the actions of subordinate bat- 
talions and companies respectively, 
through close coordination with their sub- 
ordinate unit commanders. They also 
remain cognizant of how units are being 
supported throughout their AO. 


Succession of command and delegation of 
authority are established within all unit 
SOPS. At the brigade and battalion levels, 
the executive officers (XOs) know the com- 
mander’s location and communicate with 
him by several alternate means—face to 
face, AM or FM radio, or messengers. Spe- 
cial staff officers at both brigade and bat- 
talion main CPs, such as the IEW support 
officers from the MI battalion, maintain 
similar contact with their unit commanders 
who are in ae of brigade and battalion 
combat operations. Unit SOPS establish _ 
who is in charge. Succession of command in 
all units is planned to permit continued 
combat operations in the event of the com- 
manders’ incapacitation. 


Brigade and battalion staffs are com- 
posed of people specifically ordered or 
detailed to assist the commander in the 
exercise of command. The staff reduces the 
demands on the commander's time and 
assists the commander and subordinate 
units by issuing warning orders, providing 
information, making estimates and recom- 
mendations, preparing plans and orders, 
and Fa execution of estab- 
lished orders. The staff permits the com- 
mander to accomplish his duties without 
becoming continually involved in many of 
the specific details incident to command, 
thus allowing him to obtain first-hand 
knowledge by visiting subordinate units. 
The relationship between the commander 
and staff must be close and effective. The 
commander clearly articulates his concept 
and intent for all operations. The staff then 
takes appropriate actions before and during 
the battle to attain the commander’s objec- 
tives. This must be done without constant 
communication with the commander. The 
staff, understanding the commander's 
intent, and fully aware of time and distance 


factors, takes appropriate actions as the 
conditions of battle change. 


The above is also ee to all at- 
tached or supporting IEW units in the bri- 
— and battalion AO—especially the MI 

attalion’s IEW company team and its sub- 
oa or attached platoons, squads, and 
eams. 


The Brigade Staff 


The brigade staff consists of the officers 
and enlisted personnel required to plan and 
supervise brigade operations. The brigade 
staff monitors combat service suppor 
operations to ensure that adequate support 
is provided to all attached or supporting 
maneuver, fire support, and MI resources 
within its AO. The overall duties and 
responsibilities of the members of the bri- 

ade staff are detailed in FMs 71-3 and 7-30. 

an of the specific IEW responsibilities of 

members of the brigade’s coor d 
special staff were described in 
where it was deemed essential to under- 
standing mission requirements based on 
the capabilities and limitations of given 
IEW systems and organizations. 


The Intelligence Officer—S2. The 52 is 
the principal advisor to the brigade com- 
mander concerning the enemy, terrain, and 
weather. He manages intelligence opera- 
tions to satisfy the commander's require- 
ments. He assists the commander in identi- 
fying the specific information requirements 
such as are described in|Chapter 1} He 
sone supervises, and coordinates the col- 
ection and analysis efforts to ensure that 
combat information and intelligence are 
disseminated promptly to staff elements or 
subordinate units. 


An 82's first and most important respon- 
sibility is to provide the intelligence his 
commander needs to make sound tactical 
decisions. He uses every means available to 
develop timely, complete, and accurate 
intelligence to satisfy these needs. 


The 52 recommends IR to the comman- 
der. First, he identifies requirements to sup 
ort ae Planning requirements are 
ased on the assigned and implied missions 
given the battalion or brigade, and the 
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commander's planning guidance. They 
become the basis for the intelligence esti- 
mate, which supports other command and 
staff estimates. After the commander 
decides on the friendly course of action, the 
52 develops intelligence requirements to 
support his concept of the operation. 


Based on the concept of the operation, the 
52 develops intelligence requirements to 
support every battlefield function. that con- 
tributes to the accomplishment of the 
mission. 


Requirements to support maneuver and 
fire support are always high pony Other 
important functions that require infelli- 
gence support include— 


O OPSEC 
O Deception 
O EW 

O ADA support 
O 


Combat aviation/tactical Air Force 
support 


O Engineer support 
Oo CSS 


The S2 coordinates closely with the bri- 
gade commander, the brigade XO, the 53, 
and other staff officers. He also coordinates 
with subordinate and supporting command- 
ers and staffs to determine what intelli- 

ence they need in order to plan and con- 
uct operations within their functional 
areas of responsibility. 


The 52 one intelligence require- 
ments as PIR. The commander approves 
the PIR. The 52, with the assistance of the 
battlefield information control center 
(BICC), identifies other IR to satisfy the 
commander’s information needs. The PIR, 
with associated IR, are the basis for the 
R&S plan. 


The S52 develops and implements the R&S 

lan as the formal collection management 
ool. An informal collection plan may also 
be developed, but is not required at the bri- 
gade and battalion levels. He provides staft 
supervision over organic and allocated R&S 
assets. He coordinates with the S3 to ensure 
that the intelligence and resulting R&S 
a supports the commander’s concept of 
he operation. 
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The brigade S2 also manages the person- 
nel and information security programs. He 
assists the 53 in planning and_evaluating 
the effectiveness of the unit’s OPSEC pro- 

ram by providing information on enem 
intelligence collection capabilities, and 
assisting in evaluating friendly 
vulnerabilities. 


The brigade BICC provides the brigade 
52 with an organic collection management 
analysis, production, and reporting capabil- 
ity that enables him to supply the com- 
mander with the intelligence au for - 
making decisions. Acting under the supervi- 
sion of the brigade 52, the brigade BICC 
controls and coordinates the combat intelli- 
gence collection effort for the brigade. It 
expedites the dissemination of information 
and intelligence among the BICC, the bri- 

ade’s subordinate maneuver battalions, 

e DS field artillery battalion, the air 
defense artillery battery, elements of the 

W company team from the division’s MI 
battalion, adjacent brigades, and higher 
headquarters. 

The brigade BICC assists the 52 in devel- 
oping, inte ligence requirements. After the 
brigade commander approves the require- 
ments, the BICC develops the R&S plan. It 
forwards collection requirements to the 
division G2 section that cannot be satisfied 
by ounces assigned to, or supporting, the 

rigade. 

he brigade R&S plan integrates intelli- 
gence requirements of units assigned to, or 
supporting, the brigade, adjacent brigades, 
and the division. The BICC receives divi- 
sion requirements in the intelligence annex 
of the division OPORD. Requirements ma 
be stated as PIR, IR, or as assigned collec- 
tion missions. 

The BICC se and manages the exe- 
cution of the brigade R&S plan. It reviews 
the maneuver battalions’ K&S plans and 
incorporates them into the brigade plan. It 
consolidates requests for aerial R&S sup- 
poe from the maneuver battalions with 

rigade requirements and submits the con- 
solidated requirements to the division col- 
lection management and dissemination 
(CM&D) section. 

The BICC maintains the current status of 
organic, attached, or supporting RSTA 
assets. The 52 coordinates tasking with the 


53 to ensure compatibility with the brigade 
commander's scheme of maneuver and the 
tasked unit’s primary mission. It tasks the 
DS IEW company team operating within 
the brigade AO through the IEWSE. It 
edb y transmits tasking as fragmentary 
orders. 


The brigade BICC processes incomin 
intelligence reports to develop the situation 
and targets in response to brigade require- 
ments. It screens reports to isolate signifi- 
cant information, evaluates them for accu- 
racy and reliability, correlates them with 
currently held information, and analyzes 
them to’determine enemy intentions and to 
develop targets. It also oe intelligence 
to support brigade EW, OPSEC, and decep- 
tion operations. It identifies gaps in the 
data base, which become new collection 
requirements. The BICC maintains the 
ev part of the brigade situation map 
(SITMAP). 


_ The BICC disseminates information and 
intelligence to all subordinate units of the 
brigade and to units SUPpOrne the brigade, 
to the division, and to adjacent brigades. It 
disseminates combat information immedi- 
ately to those elements that need it. 


The Operations and Training Officer— 
$3. The S3 is responsible to the brigade 
commander for plans, operations, and 
training. He plans and directs OPSEC, 
deception, and EW operations. 


The 53 has a vital interest in the produc- 
tion of intelligence. He uses intelligence as 
the basis for all operations planning. He 
ensures that friendly courses of action are 
evaluated in light of the enemy situation, 
the battlefield terrain, and the’weather con- 
ditions under which the battle will be 
fought. Through the aD enon of intelli- 
gence to planning, the 53 ensures the most 
effective use of the combat resources at the 
right time and place to achieve the results 
the commander desires. 


EW operations are planned in detail at 
the division; they usually support the bri- 
gade battles. The division G3 allocates EW 
support to the brigades based on the ag re- 
ga é€ requirements of the brigades and the 

ivision commander’s overall concept of 
operations. The brigade staff plans and 
coordinates EW operations conducted 


within the assigned AO. The staff relies on 
the IEWSE from the divisional MI battalion 
to assist in planning and executing EW 
operations and to request additional EW 
support, when required. 


The 53 has primary staff poy 
for planning and coordinating EW opera- 
tions conducted in the brigade AO. He inte- 
erates EW with maneuver and fires to 
ensure that supporting EW resources are 
used effectively to support brigade and bat- 
talion combat operations. He establishes 
priorities and recommends deployment and 
missions for EW systems. The S3 forwards 
EW requirements fo the division G3 for con- 
sideration and incorporation into the divi- 
sion and MI battalion’s OPLAN/OPORD. 


The MI battalion’s IEW support element 
assists the brigade 53 in planning EW 
operations. The assistant brigade 53 is a 
ey trained EW staff officerand 
should have the additional 5M skill identi- 
fier. He assists the S3 in Pe brigade 
EW operations and in integrating EW with 
a scheme of maneuver and supporting fire 
plan. 


The $3, S2, and C-E officer coordinate 
closely in planning and executing EW 
operations. 


The C-E officer ensures that friendly elec- 
tronic systems are protected from enemy 
REC operations. Coordination between the 
53 and the C-E officer ensures that ECM 
will not significantly degrade brigade 
communications. 


The 53 manages the OPSEC program. He 
analyzes the commander’s concept of the 
operation to determine sensitive aspects 
that must be protected from enemy intelli- 
gence. He recommends EEFI to the com- 
mander. He relies on the 52 to assess enemy 
DS ee collection capabilities and 


frien ye cats that might compromise 
the EEFI. 


The 83, in coordination with the 82, per- 
forms a risk analysis and develops appro- 
priate OPSEC and deception measures, as 
well as other lethal and nonlethal counter- 
actions. He monitors the effectiveness of the 
brigade’s OPSEC Sect and deception 
operations, making adjustments as 
required. 
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The IEW Support Element. The MI bat- 
talion provides an IEWSE to support each 
maneuver brigade staff and coordinates all 
MI operations in support of the brigade. 
The IEWSE is the essential link between 
the brigade TOC, the IEW company team 
commander, and the MI battalion tactical 
operations center. It provides assistance in 
Pp anning the use of MI assets and in identi- 
ying and requesting additional support 
from the MI battalion. 


The IEWSE normally is collocated at the 
brigade TOC. Personnel assigned or at- 
tached to the IEWSE perform the following 
functions: 


O Advise the brigade 52 and 53 on the 
capabilities, limitations, and employ- 
ment of supporting MI assets. 


O Assist the brigade 51 and S3 in plan- 
ning the use of epee MI assets 
and in preparing taskings for EPW 
interrogators, CI, GSR, and E W 
resources. 


O Coordinate with supporting MI ele- 
ments or the IEW company team 
commander to ensure a rapid response 
to all requirements. 


O Ensure rapid dissemination of combat 
information from EW elements directly 
to the brigade 52, 53, and FSO. 


O Ensure that deployed EW elements are 
advised of friendly force maneuvers 
that directly affect their security. 


O Coordinate with the MI battalion tac- 
tical operations center on all matters 
concerning MI support within the 
brigade. 


O Coordinate with the brigade staff to 
ensure the availability of necessary 
support for MI elements. 


O Advise the brigade 52 and 53 of the 
organic capabilities of the MI assets at 
corps, and assist in the preparation of 
requests for that support via the divi- 
sion staff. 


Brigade Command Posts. The single 
pao of CPs at any echelon is to support 
he commander by providing the framework 
and system necessary to facilitate his rapid 
decision-making process. No CP can _ 
achieve its purpose if it does not survive. A 
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single CP, degraded, suppressed, or de- 
stroyed, can greatly impede the command- 

‘s decision cycle—as shown in the last 
Thus, there are numerous 
imperatives each CP must meet if success is 


to be achieved. These}CP imperatives are as 


shown on the following page. 


A simple comparison of the considera- 
tions and functions listed under the three 
CP imperatives, shown above, and the. 
decision-cycle functions and troop-leading 
steps shown earlier, reflects the importance 
of CP survival on the air-land battlefield. 
Failure to survive is failure to operate, and 
failure to operate is defeat. 


The brigade commander knows the im- 
portance of survival. He takes all the steps 
necessary to ensure maximum redundancy, 
austerity, dispersion, and mobility when | 
organizing his C system for combat. Mini- 
mum signatures for each CP and strict 
adherence to established OPSEC, SIGSEC, 
and ECCM procedures are demanded. 


The brigade commander organizes his 
headquarters for combat by grouping staff 
sections or elements of sections within the 
headquarters by function for efficient staff 
coordination. Under ideal conditions, the 
oepan aon of the brigade C elements 
includes a main CP, a factical CP, and a 
BSA. 

The Main Command Post. Brigade Cis 
accomplished primarily through a main CP. 
For security, only essential elements are 
located in this CP. It consists of those coor- 
dinating and special staff personnel. and 
representatives from the division or other 
units necessary to carry out combat opera- 
tions. It is concerned with the activities 
required to sustain current operations and 

lan for the future. This includes intelli- 
gence production and receiving and pro- 
oo combat information, as well as 
submitting required reports to higher 
headquarters. 


The main CP of the brigade is usually 
located to the rear of battalion task forces, 
out of range of at alta fire and mortar 
fire where possible. It is close enough to 
maintain communications with the CPs 
of subordinate elements. Since its location 
is often within range of enemy artillery, its 


electronic and visual signature, too, must be lished by elements from the division signal 


no larger than that of @ battalion CP. battalion. 

Most of the brigade staff operates from The armored vehicles shown in the fol- 
the brigade main CP. The 53; 52; fire sup- lowing illustration are located in the main 
ort; chemical PO and radiological CP complex and are an example of how a 
sections; TACP; IEWSE; FSE; engineer ele- heavy division brigade CP (armor or 

ments, and ADA elements are all present. mechanized) may be composed. 


Communications with division are estab- 
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These include one each from the 52 and 

FSE sections and two from the 53 (one 53 
vehicle used to establish the TAC CP when 
necessary). These four vehicles make up the 
tactical Operations center. The remaining 
two armored vehicles are the communica- 
tions platoon’s vehicle that carries the 
RATT, slope remoted from the CP and a 
vehicle (normally MI13) for the TACP. 
Elements from strpporting air defense 
artillery elements and engineer elements _ 
are also found in the CP. The TACCP vehi- 
cle is only located here when it is not 
employed elsewhere on the battlefield. 
These’six armored vehicles and accompany- 
ing vehicles required to support the main 

CP are case over an area of approxi- 
mately 500 square meters. 


The brigade main CP is primarily a coor- 
dination, information, communications, 
and planning center. [t includes a TOC for 
operations and intelligence functions. The 
main CP is arranged to facilitate work and 
security, take advantage of cover, and per- 
mit quick displacement. Its physical ar- 
rangement is prescribed by unit SOP. The 
brigade main CP communicates with the 
brigade commander and subordinate battal- 
ion task forces over the brigade command 
net (FM). The brigade MAIN also communi- 
cates with subordinate elements over the 
ae operations and intelligence net 
FM) and the administrative logistics net 
FM). Land line communications are used 
whenever possible as an alternate means of 
communication. The IEWSE, as mentioned 
ea maintains communications with 
he IEW company team commander and MI 
battalion tactical operations center via 
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VHF FM communications. The FSO and 
DS field artillery battalion communications 
interface was described in{Chapter 4 in dis- 
cussion of the overall fire support C 

system. 


Communications are maintained with the 
division using multichannel, radioteletype, 
division command net (FM), and division 
operations and intelligence net (FM). Single 
side-band (AM) communications are also 
used in communicating with the division 
TOC. Multichannel communications are 
provided to the brigade MAIN by the divi- 
sion signal battalion. Multichannel and 
voice communications are augmented by 
RATT nets which include the division © 
operations /intelligence net and the division 
command net. 


The Tactical Command Post. When 
fas a brigade commander may employ 
a TAC CP. This provides command and 
control of the immediate battle and con- 
tains only those personnel required for 
immediate control of the battle. The pres- 
ence of a C element well forward places the 
brigade commander near his subordinate 
commanders. 


The TAC CP is used when a key phase of 
an operation is taking place that requires 
additional control: when the main CP is 
displacing, during river crossings, ae 
of lines, or when the disposition of brigade 
units requires that communications be 
relayed. A TAC CP is ideal for fast-moving 
mounted operations since it allows the 
commander to directly influence that battle 
while the remainder of his staff, supervised 
by the executive officer, operates from the 
main CP. 


Brigade Support Area. The BSA of the 
brigade is located well to the rear and pro- 
vides the CSS function required to support 
the brigade. The brigade 54 is responsible 
for the operation and displacement of this 
element. The 51 and the 54 maintain con- 
tinuous contact with the brigade executive 
officer located at the main CP to ensure the 
adequacy of CSS operations. The forward 
area support team, or the forward support 
battalion CP from the division support 
command, is also located in this support 
area and provides support to the brigade 


units. This support team or battalion CP 
locates and displaces according to the direc- 
tions of the brigade 54. Another unit 
located in this area is the brigade head- 
quarters company minus those company 
elements located‘at the main. EPW colléct- 
ing point, military police, and civil affairs 
personne may be located with or in proxi- 
mity to the BSA. 


The Alternate Command and Control 
Facility. The brigade commander estab- 
lishes an alternate C facility in case his 
pumary C’elements are destroyed. It may 
be the CP of a subordinate unit or support- 
ing unit. Succession of brigade command is 
usually to the senior task force or battalion 
commander. These subordinate units are 
designated to implement this procedure 
when required. 


The Battalion Staff 


The Intelligence Officer—S2. The 52 has 
the staff responsibility for intelligence and 
security training. The $2 organizes for con- 
tinuous operations during combat in coor- 
dination with the S3. The $2 and S3, 
through close coordination and cooperation, 
are prepared to perform each other’s duties. 
The'S2 is responsible for preparing and 
executing R&S plans. The S2 is normally 
located in the TOC during operations, 
although he may also be placed in the 
command group displaced forward. The 
battalion S2 is responsible for— 


O Recommending PIR and IR. 


O Directing and managing the com- 
mand’s reconnaissance, surveillance, 
and target acquisition assets. 


O Processing information into 
intelligence. 


O Performing rapid target and situation 
development activities before and dur- 
ing combat and providing pertinent 
information to subordinate, higher, 
and adjacent units. 


O Coordinating’ and consolidating com- 
mand requirements for weather and 
terrain analysis supportt. 


O Planning and supervising the imple- 
mentation of countersurveillance mea- 
sures to support all operations. 


O Supervising the command’s personnel 
security and information security 
programs. 


O Disseminating combat information. 


O Assisting the S3 in targeting battalion 
weapon systems, and planning, execut- 
ing, and assessing battle damage 
results. 


The battalion 52 is primarily concerned 
with directing and coordinating the collec- 
tion, reporting, and dissemination of com- 
bat information and targeting data. He | 
plans and supervises R&S operations, using 
organic, attached, and sup pormn re- 
sources. He amplifies IPB products received 
from the brigade 52 based on the battalion 
commander's PIR. Requirements exceeding 
the capability of battalion resources are 
forwarded to the brigade. 


The tactical intelligence officer works 
under the supervision of the $2 and is part 
of the two-man BICC. The BICC’s primary 
responsibility is to effectively manage the 
unit intelligence collection, processing, and 
disseminating effort for the 52. The BICC 
normally operates in the TOC. 


The battalion BICC is a vital link in the 
IEW system. It is the first element to begin 
the analysis and proce ie of front-line 
combat information. The BICC provides 
combat information, performs limited anal- 
ysis of information, and acts as the intelli- 
ponce Tsou’ management element for the 

attalion. It forwards requests for informa- 

tion outside the capability of the battalion’s 
IEW resources to higher headquarters. The 
BICC also provides the 53 with intelligence 
support to OPSEC. Additionally, the 


O Develops and maintains an intelli- 
gence data base. 


O Plans and manages the battalion col- 
lection effort and prepares the battal- 
ion’s R&S plan. 


O Integrates information and intelli- 
gence from all sources. 


O Processes and disseminates intelli- 
gence and information. 
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0 Prepares intelligence summaries and 
reports. 


O Assists the S3 in evaluating the com- 
mand’s OPSEC posture. 


0 Assists the 53 in identifying friendly 
vulnerabilities to enemy intelligence 
collection systems. 


O Assists the S3 in identifying the type 
and amount of OPSEC support 
required. 


The Operations and Training Officer— 
S3. The 53 has staff responsibility for mat- 
ters pertaining to the organization, train- 
ing, and operations of the battalion and 
attached units. He maintains necessary 
liaison_with the brigade 53 and adjacent 
units’ 53. The 53 supervises TOC opera- 
tions. He is ee for coordinating the 
actions of the FSO, engineer support officer, 
and other planners in preparing the battal- 
ion’s OPLAN\OPORD. The 53 is normally 
in the TAC CP during operations. The 53 1s 
also responsible for— 


O Identifying EW support requirements. 


O Coordinating with C-E officer to estab- 
lish ECCM to protect battalion C1 
facilities. 


O Identifying and recommending EEFI. 


Battalion Command Posts. The battal- 
ion TOC is the C’center for combat and 
IEW operations. The TOC is composed of 
the S2 and S3 sections, elements of the 
communications platoon, the FSE, and 
representatives from other attached ele- 
ments, such as the GSR squad leader and 
ADA support officer. The organization of 
the TOC in terms of vehicles and personnel 
must be as small as possible to allow for 
rapid displacement but sufficiently manned 
to accomplish its C functions in support of 
the commander. The personnel in the TOC 
monitor operations on a 24-hour-a-day 

asis. 

The functions of the TOC when the com- 
mand group is deployed forward in a TAC 
CP are to monitor and assist in the C of 
current operations by integrating CS and 
CSS into ongoing operations, maintaining 
coordination with higher and adjacent 
units, continuously updating the enemy 
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situation, reporting to higher headquarters, 
and pane future operations. Factors 
which have immediate operational impact 
and must be monitored by the TOC and 
communicated to the commander are speci- 
fied in priority (friendly or enemy) as 
follows: 


FRIENDLY 


| Changes in mission or status of the 
task force or higher adjacent units. 


O Changes in status of supporting fires 
or CAS priority. 


O Loss of unit combat effectiveness of a 
latoon-size or larger equivalent force 
fnchading loss of DS or attached units 
both maneuver and support). 


O Strength, location, and activity of 
operational forces down to platoon _ 
level (including DS and attached units, 
both maneuver and IEW support). 


1 Changes in status of major organic 
systems having a significant impact 
on combat power. 


O Class III and V status. 
O Priority of fires and CAS. 


O Status of friendly or enemy obstacles 
and contaminated areas. 


ENEMY 
Oo ae contact with, or withdrawal of, 
platoon-size or large enemy units. 


O Changes in location or sighting of 
enemy platoon-size or larger units. 


O Employment of NBC weapons. 


O Appearance of nuclear fire support 
weapons. 


O Location, strength, identification and 
activity of units in contact and capa- 
bility of enemy units to reinforce and 
support. 


O Significant changes in enemy logistics 
capabilities. 
The TOC must be capable of continuous 
operations for extended periods of time. 
ecause of the limited number of personnel 
available, continuous operations are usu- 
ally conducted in two duty shifts. Although 


all personnel must be available during criti- 
cal periods, off-duty personnel are usuall 
performing maintenance on vehicles an 
equipment, providing security for the CP, 
and resting. 


The battalion SOP describes specific 
responsibilities for each individual in the 
TOC. The responsibility for maintenance of 
friendly and enemy situation maps, enter- 
ing and monitoring radio nets, maintaining 
daily journals, controlling access to the 
TOC, obtaining and maintaining current 
logistics status (ammunition, fuel, equip- 
ment availability rate, unit strengths, and 
so forth), and rendering required reports 
should be included. 


The headquarters and headquarters com- 
any (HHC} XO is normally oe, for 
P Security. He coordinates with the 52 and 

53 to determine— 


O Sector designations. 


O Mine and anti-intrusion device 
emplacement locations. 


O Chemical alarms. 
O Dismount points. 
O Parking areas. 


Security arrangements are specified in 
the individual battalion SOP. 


COMMAND GROUP 


The command group is that element _ 
which the commander takes forward with 
him to help C the battle. The composition 
of this command group depends on the 
situation and the desires of the commander. 
The command Bu will eo consist 
of the commander, 53, FSO, ALO, and the 
crews from the assigned tracked vehicles. 


The command group is not a permanent 
heme and is normally prescribed by 
SOP and modified as necessary. The com- 
mand group is highly mobile, enabling the 
commander to move about the battlefield as 
necessary. It is normally activated and 
employed for the actual conduct of the bat- 
tle only, with the battalion TOC controlling 
subordinate battalion or battalion task 
forces during other periods. 


The command group fights the battle. 
The commander will position himself so 
that he can “see the battle” and issue 
7 ae ac orders at the critical times. 
“Seeing the battle” consists of more than 
— this command group in a loca- 

ion to observe decision points and critical 
actions. It also implies that the command 
group is In a position to receive reports on 

ose key indicators that he has discussed 

with his subordinates and, upon receipt of 
these reports, that he is in a position to 
order decisive action. The FSO must be in a 
position to coordinate indirect fires and ~ 
respond to changes in the situation or mis- 
sion with recommended changes to the fire 
support plan. The ALO must also be ina 

osition to see the battlefield in order to 
coordinate CAS, shift preplanned CAS 
targets, and advise the commander on CAS 
issues. 


The command group normally operates in 
two or three armored vehicles modified for 
C’.. The crews of the tracked vehicles in the 
command group assist in operating radios, 
posting maps, moving the vehicles, an 

roviding security, thus freeing the com- 
mander and 83 to concentrate on the battle. 


ADMINISTRATION AND LOGISTICS 
CENTER 


The ALC is the coordination center for 
CSS for the battalion. The battalion 54 is 
responsible for oa movement, and 
security of the ALC. He is assisted by the 
S1. The ALC locates within, and is the con- 
trol element of, the combat trains. It is 
located in a position on the battlefield to 
proves forward CSS to all elements of the 

attalion task force. The position also must 
allow the ALC to function as the alternate 
TOC if necessary, normally within 2 to 4 
kilometers of the TOC. Although the ALC is 
normally designated as the alternate TOC, 
it must be understood that, if required to 
function as the TOC, its logistical functions 
will be degraded. 


COMMAND, CONTROL, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The air-land battlefield is dynamic and 
lethal, and places demands on tactical 
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communications systems not experienced in 
the past. Communications systems must be 
capable of delivering to the commander the 
information he requires for decision makin 

uickly and in a form that facilitates the 

yi poh: a It is imperative 
that brigade and battalion commanders be 
able to turn their decision cycle inside that 
of the oy Rapid, reliable, and secure 
communications are the means by which 
this can be accomplished. 


Rapid, reliable, and secure C’provide a 
means for tasking and coordinating IEW 
resources and for receiving intelligence, 
combat information, and targeting data 
from these assets. They also provide a 
means for brigades and battalions to report 
information to the division, to disseminate 
intelligence, combat information, and tar- 
geting data to their subordinate maneuver 
units, and to support fire support systems. 


_ This section describes the communica- 
tions systems that support brigade and bat- 
talion IEW operations. It describes brigade 
and battalion IEW communications require- 
ments, and the Fa irc pag dl intelligence 
and EW nets of the battalion and brigade. 


The communications system supporting 
brigade and battalion IEW operations is 
rimarily composed of the VHF FM and HF 
ligence nets, described earlier in 
Intelligence nets are established 
at each level of command throughout the 
division. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEANS 


Brigades and battalions rely on multiple 
means of communications, Radio, wire, and 
other systems are alles ices to complement 
each other. This provides maximum flexi- 
bility, reliability, and responsiveness to bri- 
oo and battalion commanders’ IEW 
needs. 


Radio Teletypewriter 


HF RATT facilities are the primary 
backup means of communications in the 
division. tb provide a rapid method of 
transmitting lengthy or technical informa- 
tion. HF RATT requires greater power, 
more maintenance, and ao quality cir- 
cuits than simpler means of communica- 
tions, such as wire or FM radio. Some EW 
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elements located in the brigade or battalion 
O may have RATT capability. However, 
this capability is used for communications 
with the MI battalion tactical operations 
center and TCAE. There are no direct 
RATT links to either the brigade or 
maneuver battalion from IEW elements 
operating within the brigade or battalion AO. 


Radio (FM) 


Secure VHF, FM, and HF AM communi- 
cations means are used to interface most of 
the IEW elements located in brigade and 
battalion AO. These communications— 
especially the data systems—are fast, and 
can handle large amounts of traffic. They 
need a minimum number of personnel anid 
space for equipment and can be remoted or 
operated while on the move. They can also 
be integrated into. compatible wire systems. 
Retransmission of these secure communica- 
tions increases their range for enhanced C. 
Limitations include a high susceptibility to 
jamming or interception and interference 
from atmosphere, terrain, or man-made 
sources. If security equipment is not used, 
FM radio is the least Secure means of com- 
munications. Critical CT facilities can be 
immediately identified by enem / 
REC units and targeted by both lethal and 
nonlethal attack systems. 


Wire 


Wire communications (telephone) is a 
backup system for FM radio. It is one of the 
most dependable means of communications 
and is more secure than radio. It is not 
vulnerable to enemy disruption or DF, - 
although wire can be tapped (with or with- 
out a physical connection) if the wire is not 
covered or guarded. Wire is generally used 
to interconnect closely located activities, to 
integrate radio with Wire, or to tap into 
existing commercial lines. 


One of the major disadvantages of wire is 
that it cannot be used under mobile condi- 
tions. It also requires more time, men, and 
equipment to install and maintain than 
radio. Even when it is laid properly, signal 
integrity diminishes over long distances. 
When it is not laid pro erly, it may be dam- 
aged by tracked and wheeled vehicles or be 
susceptible to wiretaps. 


Brigades and battalions normally use 
wire for internal communications within 
their CP area and assembly areas. MI and 
other units located in the brigade or battal- 
ion AO use wire to remote active COMJAM 
sysems and other C emitters from their 
actual locations for survival purposes, when 
the situation permits. 


Messengers 


Messengers provide a secure means of 
delivery for bulky items or large quantities 
of message traffic. The use of messengers is 
limited only by the availability of trained 

ersonnel and transportation, and by the 
actical situation. Using messengers re- 
duces the electromagnetic signature and pro- 
vides a means of communicating if electri- 
cal means are destroyed or their use is 
inadvisable. Although messenger service is 
very flexible, it is slower than electrical 
transmission. Weather, terrain, and opera- 
tional considerations also impact on the 
type and frequency of messenger service. 


At the brigade and battalions, messen- 
ers are used regularly between CPs, trains, 
igher headquarters, and subordinate ele- 

ments. MI and other units do not have the 
assets to establish a regular messenger ser- 
vice. However, depending upon the nature 
of the material and the combat situation, 
special messenger service may be performed 
by IEW company team personnel or estab- 
lished by the supported battalion or bri- 


eade. ape instances when this may be 
required is the evacuation of captured” 
enemy documents for immediate exploita- 
tion at higher headquarters. Messenger 
operations are described in FM 21-1. 


TACTICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


There are two major means of radio 
communications available to support IEW 
operations within the brigade AO—HF 

ATT and VHE FM. When these individual 
systems are supplemented with wire and 
net radio interface (NRI), they become part 
of the division’s comprehensive tactica 
communications system. This system pro- 
vides the brigade with the ability to coordi- 
nate, task, report, and disseminate intelli- 
poe and combat information with higher, 

ower, and adjacent units within the 
division. 
The Multichannel System 


The maneuver battalions, field artillery, 
MI, and popes units in the bri- 

ade or battalion AO do not have a multi- 
channel capability. They rely on the for- 
ward area signalcentef (FASC) in the BSA 
for multichannel communications when 
required. CI and EPW interrogators from 
the MI battalion may require access to 
these multichannel facilities for intelligence 
reporting purposes. The normal deployment 
of FASC is shown in the following illustra- 
tion. 
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HF RATT Communications System 


The brigade communications platoon 
establishes an HF RATT net between the 
brigade and its subordinate battalion head- 
quarters. This net provides a means to dis- 
seminate and report intelligence and com- 
bat information between the brigade and its 
subordinate battalions. 


The MI battalion’s service support com- 
pany installs, operates, and maintains 





f ui | ) Pan) , 
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RATT COMMUNICATION SYSTEM IN THE BRIGADE 
AREA OF OPERATIONS 


RATT nets that link the EW platoons and 
the SIGINT processin duet with the 
TCAE and 33 at the MI battalion tactical 
operations center. This provides a means to 
send and receive record OPy traffic and 
large volumes of technical data to and from 
the platoons and the TCAE. The EW pla- 
toon has no direct RATT or FM link with 
the brigade or the brigade’s subordinate 
battalions. The illustration below depicts 
the RATT communications system in the 
brigade AO. 


LEGEND 
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VHF FM Communications System 


Division Nets. Brigade VHF FM commu- 
nications links to the division are estab- 
lished through two division FM nets: the 
command net and the operations/intelli- 
gence (0/1) net. The brigade receives C 
information and operational tasking from 
the division G3 via the FM command net. 


The FM division 0/1 net provides the bri- 
gade with a means for receiving intelligence 
and information from the division G2 and 
other commands within the division. The 
brigade 52 uses this net to report informa- 
tion and intelligence developed by the bri- 
gade and to pass requirements and requests 

or additional IEW support to the division 
G2. The MI battalion $2 and S3 are sub 
scribers on the division 0/1 net; they report 
information to, and receive intelligence 
products and IEW mission tasks from, the 
division G2 and G3 sections. 


Brigade Nets. The brigade 0/1 net links 

the battalion $2 and other units, as re- 

ee to the brigade 52 section (BICC). 
his net provides a means for coordinating, 

tasking, and disseminating combat infor- 

mation and intelligence. 


Supporting GSR/REMS teams, CI sup- 
ort teams, and EPW interrogator teams 
ocated in the age or battalion AO, ma 

also be assigned to this net for tasking an 
reporting pel ei when operating in direct 
support of the brigade. This net gives the 
brigade 52 the capability to task and re- 
ceive reports and information from these 
MI resources. Such tasking is coordinated 
with the IEWSE at the brigade TOC. The 
IEW company team commander is always 
informed of any major requirements. 


Military Intelligence Nets. The IEW 
support officer who heads the IEWSE is a 
subscriber on the MI battalion operations 
center \TCAE SIGINT/EW tasking and 
reporting net (FM) to the EW platoon 
ae in the respective brigade’s AO. 

e EW platoon headquarters located in 
each brigade AO is also a subscriber on its 
respective EW tasking and reporting net. 
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Maneuver Battalion Nets. Maneuver 
battalions rely primarily on FM radio 
communications to transmit highly per- 
ishable information. Intelligence and com- 
bat information is passed to the battalion 
TOC from the ne through the brigade 
intelligence net (FM). A secure command 
net is used for C of the battalion, itself. All 
organic and attached units normally oper- 
ate in this net to include the FSO, ALO, and 
leaders of supporting elements, such as 
GSR squads or team leaders. The command 
net is controlled by the 53 or 52 in the bat- 
talion TOC. 


Maneuver battalions may use a surveil- 
lance net or establish a separate 0/1 net, if 
Seen The battalion may establish an 
0/1 net by unit SOP if required. The pur- 
ot of the 0/1 net is to transmit routine, 
engthy reports, thus freeing the command 
net of this type of traffic. Reports such as 
routine unif situation reports, bridge/route 
reports, obstacle reports, NBC reports, and 
so forth, would be transmitted on this net. 
This net may also be used 2 the 53 or 
commander to relay instructions to the TOC 
regarding upcoming operations. One radio 
at the TOC will monitor the 0/1 frequency. 


The scout platoon net may function as a 
surveillance net when required. The 52 and 
elements assigned surveillance missions 
operate on these nets. 


OTHER COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS AND NETS 


Information about the specific network 
structures and other communications sys- 
tems, some of which were mentioned in 
is beyond the scope “of this man- 
ual. Such information is provided in FMs 
71-3, 71-2J, 34-10,7-20, and 7-30. 


CHAPTER 4 


Preparation For Combat 


Combat oe operations are organized 
as integral parts of combined arms opera- 
tions. Maneuver, fire and IEW makeup the 
significant components of combat power. 


This chapter describes how combat opera- 
tions are preplanned to support brigade and 
battalion combined arms operations. It de- 
scribes IEW system interface to accomplish 
the IEW mission and how IEW is integrated 
with other combat functions in combined 
arms operations. This chapter focuses on 
those activities conducted prior to combat 
with support from division IEW assets. 


_In preparation for combat, each staff sec- 
tion reviews the commander’s mission and 
determines the specific task to be per- 
formed. The commander's guidance and_ 
concepts of the operation, along with indi- 
vidual staff estimates, provide the basis for 
ecole brigade and battalion IEW 
requirements to organize the unit’s contin- 
gency mission. 


The brigade or battalion 52 focuses on 
critical intelligence and information needs 
dealing with enemy, weather, and terrain. 
He supplies the information on potential 
enemy forces, thereby assisting other staff 
elements and subordinate elements in 
satisfying their requirements. 


The brigade or battalion $3 depends on 
the 52 for information needed to support 
EW and OPSEC. This data assists in the 
deployment of EW systems, the selection of 
OPSEC measures and the selection of pos- 
sible jamming targets to support brigade 
and battalion OPLANSs. 


DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


When this mission is received, the $2 be- 
gins a preliminary analysis of the AO and 
enemy situation. Obtaining a copy of 
higher headquarters analysis is vital to 
support this function (see OPLAN/OPORD 
on specific requirements). Data is derived 
from a variety of sources available to divi- 
sion and higher echelons. 


Examples are— 


O Intelligence estimates of higher 
headquarters. 


OB books. 
O ete of Intelligence Publications 
(RIP). 


O 


O Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) 
pe ee on (Specific country) armed 
orces. 


O Scientific Technological Intelligence 
Reports (STIR). 


O DIA and Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) periodical technical intelligence 
reports. 


O Area studies handbook (specific 
country). 


O Foreign materiel catalog (FOMCAT). 


O Division, corps, and theater intelli-_ 
gence products, which include intelli- 
gence estimates and OB listings. 


O Theater topographic products. 
O Engineer soils analysis. 
O Climatic weather studies. 


These data are consulted for additional 
information or to answer questions when 
developing initial estimates. The results of 
the initial work are provided to the 
commander. 


The planning guidance phase consists of 
mission analysis, restated mission, an 
commanders’ planning guidance. 


MISSION ANALYSIS 


Mission. pee ensures that the com- 
mander identifies all of the tasks required 
to accomplish the mission. Some tasks are 
specified in the OPLAN/OPORD as re- 
ceived from higher headquarters. Other 
tasks may be implied by the situation, mis- 
sion, and purpose of the operation, and 
must be deduced by the commander during 
the analysis. The commander relates tasks, 
if possible, to the terrain or enemy. 


RESTATED MISSION 


The restated mission results from the 
commander’s mission analysis. It is a clear, 
concise statement of the task (or tasks) to be 
accomplished by the command and the 
purpose to be achieved. Multiple tasks are 
normally described in the sequence to be 
accomplished. Many tasks may be identi- 
fied during the mission analysis; however, 
the commander’s restated mission includes 
only those tasks which are essential to the 
overall success of the operation. Tasks 
which are routine or inherent responsibili- 
ties of a commander are not included in the 
restated mission. For example, routine 
tasks, such as establishing liaison, or 
refueling of vehicles are a matter of SOP 
and, while important, should not be 
included in the restated mission. The re- 
stated mission becomes the basis of all 
command and staff estimates and is para- 
raph 1 of those estimates, whether oral or 
written. The restated mission is also para- 
graph 2 raission) of the command’s 

PLAN/OPORD. 


COMMANDER’S PLANNING 
GUIDANCE 


Commander's planning guidance is pro- 
vided by the commander to the staff as 
required. The frequency, amount, and con- 
tent of planning guidance will vary with 
the mission, time available, situation, 
information available, and experience of 
the commander and staff. The commander 
may choose to issue initial planning gui- - 
dance to the staff when the restated mission 
is announced. This guidance is used to 
direct or guide the attention of the staff in 
the preparation or revision of staff esti- 
mates and serves to expedite the decision- 
making process.. Initial planning guidance 
might include: 


O Courses of action that should be 
addressed or disregarded. 


O Unusual restrictions placed on the 
command. 


O Considerations for the employment of 
nuclear or chemical weapons. 


© Directions regarding deception. 
O Other factors considered important. 
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If planning guidance is necessary, the 
commander must take care not to unduly 
bias staff estimates. 


Estimate 


_ The staff assists the commander in reach- 
ing a decision by making estimates in their 
assigned areas of responsibility. These 
estimates analyze the influence of factors 
within the staff officer’s particular field of 
interest on the accomplishment of the 
command’s mission. It also identifies fac- 
tors that affect formulation, analysis, an 
comparison of feasible courses of action. 
The staff estimate concludes and recom- 
mends feasible courses of action. In makin 
an estimate, the staff officer consults with 
other staff officers and agencies. The 52 is 
key to the estimative process at all eche- 
lons. IPB formulations concluding with a 
decision support template i) he intelli- 
ak estimate in graphic form, serve as the 
asis for other staff planning. 


Staff. The staff estimates may be prepared 
oe orally, or in writing. Often, onl 
the staff officer’s conclusions or recommen- 
dations are presented to the commander. 
The intelligence estimate format is found in 
At battalion and brigade, 
enemy capabilities are normally drawn 
from the higher headquarters’ estimates 
and restated in terms Specific to the bri- 
gade’s and battalion’s assigned area of 
operations. 


Commander. The commander’s estimate is 
ased on personal knowledge of the situa- 
tion and estimates provided by the staff. It 

also contains modifications to compared 
courses of action and judgment on facts not 
known, recognized, or available. The esti- 
mate should ensure a course of action that 
is feasible when supported with available 
resources. The commander’s estimate is 
constantly reviewed as new information is 
obtained. 


Concept 


The commander announces his decision 
and Steet to key members of the staff. 
Subordinate commanders may also be pre- 
sent. The concept is the commander's de- 
scription of the present operation. The 
commander normally announces his deci- 
sion and concept orally to staff officers and 


subordinate commanders so they can exe- O Intelligence Estimate. 
cute the operation in the absence of further c Intelligence Annex. 


instructions. 
Plans and Ordets O R&S plan to the OPORD. 

Plans and orders are procedures for the Detailed discussions of these documents 
commander’s decision and concept. This are found in FM 101-5, bd seo G. Once 
piocegure requires some compromise a ae by the commander, the OPORD/ 

etween speed and responsiveness and LAN is published and issued to the 
orderly procedure and detailed planning. At command. The next step is to supervise the 
ae pone the i prepares the enence operation. 

ans and intelligence portions 0 The military decision-making process is 
OPLAN/ OPORD. illustrated below. 8P 

_ Specific documents include but are not 
limited to— 


MILITARY DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


Mission (1) 


Received 
COMMANDER’S 


STAFF ACTIONS 
“ ™ a 
Information Information 
to 2) to (2) 


Commander Staff 


Mission analysis, (3) 
Staff (4) Restated Mission, an 
Estimates Commander's Planning 
Guidance 
(Note) 


; Commander's (5) 


Estimate 
Preparation of (6) Including Decision 
ansorers Commander's Concept 


Pians/Orders YK, i= 
(Note) 


on eeeeen ae ean to 
Mission 


NOTE: In time-critical situations, the commander may be forced to com- 
plete his estimate based on his personal knowledge of the situation and 
issue oral orders to his subordinate units. 





COLLECTION MANAGEMENT 


Collection management is defined as the 
timely, efficient process of assignin 
approved intelligence requirements Rinclud- 
ing the commander’s PIK and IR) to collec- 
tors in support of military operations. Prin- 
aa governing collection management 
include— 


O There is only one iy priority—the 
commanders. All other IR are priori- 
tized by the collection manager. 


O The OB data base must be checked to 
ascertain if requirements can be an- 
swered immediately. 


O Specific questions must be asked of 
collectors—they must know where to 
look, when to [ook, and what to look 

or. 


O A higher headquarters should not be 
told what collector to use; the collection 
manager at that level is better able to 
determine that. 


In the battalion task force and brigade, 
collection management is defined as limited 
a the principles above, and is the job of the 
S2 and BICC: The BICC, under the direc- 
tion of the 52, prepares a complete R&S 
plan which is most often accompanied by 
an overlay. The R&S plan is disseminated 
as an appendix to the Intelligence Annex of 
the unit OPORD and updated via fragmen- 
tary orders (FRAGO), 

The collection plan assists 
the 52 in managing requirements, collection 
agencies, and time constraints. As such, the 
collection plan is dynamic and is updated 
continually. The collection plan format 
should include the following entry head- 
ings, as a minimum: 

Oo PIR/IR. 
O Indicators. 


O oo information requirements 
(SIR). 


0 A list of collection agencies. 
oO A place and time to report. 


The plan identifies the basic information 
required to answer the commander’s 
PIR/IR, indicates the collection agencies 
available to best satisfy the collection 
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requirement, and identifies the timeliness 
and reporting procedures to be followed. 
Any collection requirement(s) that cannot 
be accomplished by organic, subordinate, or 
adjacent units’ collection agencies are 

assed to higher headquarters for 
consideration. 


The collection effort involves continuous 
oe updating, and revising to satisty 
he commander’s PIR/IR. As PIR/IR and 
available collection agencies ee SO 
does the collection plan. The collection 
management cycle is depicted in the follow- 


ing 


RECEIVE AND ANALYZE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Collection requirements and priorities are 
expressed in terms of PIR/IR. The most 
important collection requirements given to 
the BICC are the commander’s PIk. To 
accomplish this support it is necessary to— 


O Receive requirements. 

O Determine indicators. 

O Determine SIR. 

O Determine reporting requirements. 


Received requirements are processed by 
the brigade or battalion BICC in the follow- 
ing manner: 


O They are logged into the journal. The 
system used is flexible or dependent 
upon SOP; a control numbering sys- 
tem, however, will ensure uniformity 
and an audit trail. 


O The new requirements are compared to 
active collection requirements to ascer- 
tain if current collection missions can 
answer those new requirements, there- 
by reducing the number of collection 
missions assigned to already limited 
numbers of collectors. 


O The validity of the requirement must 
be determined. i commander’s PIR 
are always valid.) Requirements gen- 
erated outside the headquarters are 
usually accepted as valid. However, 
requirements levied by organizations 
which have the organic means of col- 
lecting that requirement will be consi- 
dered invalid. 





















RECEIVE 
AND 
ANALYZE 


MENTS 


DETERMINE 
RESOURCE 
AVAILABILITY 
AND 
CAPABILITY 







O The new requirements are then com- 
pared to the OB data base to ascertain 
if the required information is already 
available. If so, collection agencies will 
not be tasked, leaving them tree to exe- 
cute other collection missions. New col- 
lection missions should never be 
— without researching the data 

ase. 


O The requirement must then be evalu- 
ated to-determine its priority of collec- 
tion. For example, a battalion task 
force in a movement to contact has 
var ing levels of requirements. The 
GSR platoon leader requires the 

friendly avenue of approach (or mobil- 

a) corridor) more than the air defense 

otficer needs an obstacle ey, The 

most critical requirements should be 
satisfied first. 


An indicator is any positive or negative 
evidence of enemy activity or any charac- 
teristic of the area of operations that oints 
toward enemy capability, vulnerabilities, or 


REQUIRE- 


COLLECTION MANAGEMENT CYCLE 


UPDATE 
COLLECTION 
PLANNING 







EVALUATE 
REPORTING 


intentions. Indicators provide the” what to 
look for” information required by collectors. 
A list of enemy indicators is found in 
Appendix F of FM 34-3. 


Indicators can be specified by location 
through the use of NAI. An NAT is an 
point or area on the ground, usually along 
an avenue of approach or mobility corridor, 
where activity (or lack of activity) will con- 
firm or deny a particular enemy course of 
action. The’S2 depicts NAI on the event 
template, thus using it as a collection tool. 
In fact, the event template is the vital link 
between the collection effort and IPB, 
because NAI specify the “whereto look” 
information required by collectors. NAI can 
be numbered, named, or lettered. 


Determining SIR is a function of the 
BICC. SIR are the basic questions that need 
to be answered to confirm or deny the exis- 
tence of an indicator. Essentially, SIRS are 
indicators in question form in sufficient 
detail to be the basis for tasking collection 
agencies. For example, as an indicator of 
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possible enemy intentions, the locations of 
air defense units are needed. An SIR would 
be a question, asking whether or not there 
are any ZSU-23-4s af location X. Medium 
air defense guns are displaced forward prior 
to the attack to protect assault forces and to 
facilitate forward displacement during the 
attack. ZSU-23-4s oe the regimental 
artillery group (RAG) are ey 
1.25 KM to the rear of the FLOT. After SIR 
have been prepared, the 52 incorporates 
them into the collection effort. 


Like PIR, SIR should be assigned 
oe Remember that the commander's 
IR are always the highest priority collec- 

tion requirements. The primary basis for 
determining the priority of any requirement 
is its criticality to the friendly mission 
accomplishment and the time and informa- 
tion is needed (or will no longer be of value). 


Reporting requirements specificy when, 
where, and in what detail information is 
reported. Reporting requirements are devel- 
oped in terms that are understandable 
collection units or agencies. The collection 
manager must speak the language of the 
HU T, IMINT, or SIGINT collector. The 
purpose is to provide the collection agency 
with specific collection and reporting 
2 ba po which ensure that the right 
data is collected and reported promptly to 
the appropriate user. (Where to look, when 
to look, and what to look for.) 


Unit SOP should outline the on 
requirements, to include report format, fre- 
quency of reports, and methods of trans- 
mission, Requirements are based on the 
needs of the requester. 


DETERMINE RESOURCE 
AVAILABILITY AND CAPABILITY 


The selection and tasking of organic and 
supporting collection units and the formula- 
tion of requirements for higher echelon 
support require a basic knowledge of the 
units, agencies, and sources that can pro- 
vide information by the S2/BICC. The fol- 
lowing chart definés sources and agencies 
and lists what units and activities fit into 
each category. Usually, only capable agen- 
cies will be tasked; sh will a collecti 

i 


a 
manager task a source directly [Sources and 
are explained on the following 
page. 
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The capability and requirement correla- 
tion matches the collector to an SIR. For 
example, to locate a ZSU-23-4 air defense- 
related radar, the tasking would be submit- 
ted to a unit capable of collecting radar sig- 
nals (ELINT) or a unit or agency capable of 
seeing or imaging a ZSU-23-4 (aerial scouts 
or IMINT). This understanding of capabili- 
ty eliminates tasking an incapable collec- 
tor. For example, a SLAR mission would be 
inappropriate to locate the whereabouts of 
the enemy commander. The collection man- 
ager specifies the most capable collector. 

ere may be several collectors capable of 
answering an. SIR; the collection manager 
must choose those collectors most capable 
of collecting the SIR. The specific elements 
the capability and requirement correla- 
ion are— 


O Range-to-target location. (Consider the 
tactical employment of collectors and 
the range of the collectors, usually 
from the FLOT.) 


O Time available should be compared to 
the historical or estimated response 
time of the collector. The period begins 
when an information request (PIR or 
IR) is received and concludes when the 
information is received by the request- 
er. Times res: to complete each 
event should be calculated or estimated 
from each available collector based on 
the tactical_situation and local SOPS 
The 52/BICC must ensure that com- 
munication media times and priorities 
are considered. Often, timeliness can 
only be derived from experience. 


O The technical characteristics of each 
collector must be examined in detail to 
ensure that the collector has the tech- 
nical capability to perform the mis- 
sion. The 52 should not hesitate to 
refer to the DOD Sensor Capabilities 
Handbook which provides information 
on the technical characteristics of col- 
lectors. Location by IMINT/HUMINT 
sensors is very accurate; however, the 
ESM/SIGINT sensors may not be as 
accurate as IMINT/HUMINT. The 
local weather conditions can affect col- 
lection capability and exploitation of 
data collected. Weather support can be 
obtained from the USAF staff weather 





SOURCES 
A source is a person, system, or 
activity from which information 
is originally obtained. Source 
may or may not be under friendly 


Enemy documents 


control. 
COMMON SOURCES 
| EPW Maps 
Enemy activities Patrols 
Local residents Front Line 
Troops (e.g.) 
R d US Milit Cav Troops 
ecover ilitary ADA Teams 
FIST 
Refugees Engineers 


Shells/Duds 


Pe Peer ees 


SOURCES AND AGENCIES 


AGENCIES 
An agency is any individual or 
organization which exploits a 
source to collect and/or process 
information. 


RiP Se eee ee 


HUMINT 


Maneuver Battalion 
FA Units 

Engineers 

Weather Teams 


Maneuver Brigades 


MI Battalions and Brigades 
HUMINT 
IMINT 
SIGINT 


Front Line Troops 


I WIUIOTAAIsS I j 


officer (SWO) at division or from the 
artillery meteorological sections. 
Another source at brigade and battal- 
ion level is the forward area limited 
ore ne Ey cerem (FALOP) or “belt 
weather kit”. 


O Collector vulnerability to the antici- 
pale threat depends on the collector. 
enetrating collectors, such as patrols, 
are the most vulnerable. 


O The local terrain with its potential 
LOS limitations will affect the LOS 
capabilities of given es of collection 
systems (such as SIGINT and GSR). 


The above factors must be matched or 
correlated to determine the pope! or ep - 
ble collector. Although a collector may be 
evaluated as capable, the collector may not 
be physically available for the mission. For 
example, if it’s determined that an aircraft 
Sagi mission is the most capable collector, 
the collection fey to which the collector 
is organic could respond that no aircraft are 
available because of maintenance, adverse 
weather, or existing requirements of a 


higher priority. The next most capable col- 
lection agency would then be tasked to exe- 
cute the collection mission. 


The brigade or battalion 82, in conjunc- 
tion with the $3, determines selection of col- 
lection resources based on their unit’s pri- 
mary mission, outstanding collection 
requirements, and that collection resource’s 
ability to collect SIR. Combat and combat 
support units constitute the primary collec- 
tion capability of the maneuver brigade and 
battalion task force ce The brigade ma 
have multidisciplined MI collection suppor 
available; however, the BIF relies pri- 
marily on maneuver and fire sup ort ele- 
ments, which are controlled by the 53. 


The collection manager should use one 
collection agency to cue another when pos- 
sible. For example, a communications inter- 
cept may detect and determine the approxi- 
mate location of an enemy battalion's CP. 
The collection manager can then effectively 
use other collection systems to pinpoint the 
location. He must plan and coordinate the 
use of cuing and confirming systems 
against priority targets. The unit SOP, 
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however, should specify standard cuing and 
confirming relationships and procedures for 
coordination of these collection agencies. 


The collection manager also uses a 
selected pc iphone and resource mix 
against high-priority targets. Redundancy 
is the use of multiple agencies with known 
capabilities to provide information concern- 
ing a single target or SIR. Similarly, the 
collection manager may employ a mix of. 
collection agencies with different capabili- 
ties to exploit the different signatures of a 
target. 


Various procedures may be used to select 
the collection agencies capable of SIR. One 
format is the asset evaluation worksheet 

W). The purpose of the AEW is to 
determine the capability of a collector to 
satisfy SIR. When the AEW is completed 
and the collectors identified as fully or 
ae capable, those assets are as 

lied to the collection plan beside the SIR 
hey could possibly supply. 

Devising a collection strategy includes 
resource integration, cuing, collector mix, 
and redundancy. Resource integration 
enhances the efficiency of the overall collec- 
tion effort. The collection manager must 
attempt to integrate new collection require- 
ments into current missions, which offers 
three benefits: 


O Employs the fewest number of 
collectors. 


O Decreases cost and risk. 


© Increases the utilization of overall col- 
lection capacity available. 


The result is increased productivity. 
Before requesting additional missions, 
however, the collection manager must con- 
sider three factors: present operating mis- 
sions, scheduled future missions, and new 
tasking requests. The 52/BICC should, as a 
rule, task those agencies under his control 
first before requesting collection missions 
from higher or adjacent units. 


Cuing is the use of one collector to provide 
necessary targeting information to direct 
collection by a more accurate point-target 
system. 


Collection against a target requires using 
a combination of collectors. This may be 
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heal against high priority targets when 
he probability of intercept by any one sys- 
tem is less than 100 percent. Examples are 
air defense (AD) units and CPs. 


TASK COLLECTION RESOURCES 


_ Following selection of collection agencies, 
intelligence requirements tasking is pre- 
pared. The tasking of ores agencies 1s 
accomplished according to command SOPS 
but is cond accomplished through the 
use of the R&S plan at the brigade and bat- 
talion levels. Tasking of agencies controlled 
by higher headquarters must be submitted 
through proper channels and requires justi- 
fication. Issuing specific orders and 
requests (SOR) depends entirely upon com- 
mand relationships. For example, a battal- 
ion 52 can initiate patrolling missions by 
the authority of the battalion 53. The line 
companies must provide the patrols to exe- 
cute the orders from battalion. On the other 
hand collection missions stated to higher 
headquarters are requested, not tasked. 


The key to successful tasking of collection 
missions is in remembering which echelon 
is involved. Lower echelons “ask” or re- 
quest from higher, and higher echelons 
“tell” or task the lower ones. The standard 
collection asset request format (SCARF) is 
used for intelligence requirements tasking 
and for requesting information from higher 
or adjacent headquarters. The SCARF can 
be used for all intelligence disciplines. It 
specifies the ene the information 
needed Mae to look for); where and when 
to look for the movers, shooters, sitters, and 
emitters; and when the information is 
needed. In some cases, a collection means 
may be recommended. For additonal infor- 
mation on the SCARF, refer to Appendix A 
and Chapter 3 of FM 34-1. 


The 52 coordinates all taskings with the 
53 for those collection agencies organic to 
the battalion or brigade. This coordination 
ensures that the collection taskings are 
compatible with, and support, the current 
scheme of maneuver and future operations. 
Units assigned, attached, or supporting the 
brigade or battalion, except for MI units, 
are tasked through the operations (53) 
channels. Intelligence tasking channels for 
potential IEW resources supporting brigade 


and battalion collection missions were out- 
lined in}Chapter 2. 


Another method of tasking is through the 
use of the brigade and battalion OPLAN or 
OPORD. If an intelligence annex is not 

ublished with the OPLAN or OPORD, 
asking instructions may be included in 
paragraph 3 of the OPLAN or OPORD. 

asking instructions are as follows: 

A further explanation of OPLAN and 
OPORD is given later in this chapter. 


Once engaged in combat, this collection 
plan is updated as required. 


IEW TASKS 


IEW operations, in both peace and war, 
support the winning of campaigns and bat- 
ties. The mission of IEW operations is to 
provide the combined arms commander 
with three forms of support: intelligence, 
counterintelligence, and EW. 


TASKING INSTRUCTIONS 





TYPE OF TASKING 
For SIR_ tasking individual units 


OPLAN/OPORD Paragraph 
Paragraph 3, subparagraphs that task individual units. 


(SIR_ pertain to specific instructions provided to individual units regarding their use of intelligence assets appro- 


| For PIR/IR tasking multiple units 


priate coordinating instructions.) 






EVALUATE REPORTING 


Collection management is a dynamic pro- 
cess that does not end with tasking. The 
C must monitor collection and reportin 
to ensure that collection agencies respond to 
assigned collection missions and report 
their results to designated users in a timely 
manner. 


UPDATE COLLECTION PLAN 
The BICC continuously updates the col- 


lection or R&S pee in response to changing 


requirements. | on es the plan to elimi- 
nate requirements that have been satisfied 
or are no longer needed, due to changes in 
the situation. 


The 52 integrates new requirements __ 
according to priorities, changing the priori- 
ty, or eliminating old requirements when 
necessary. 


A formal R&S plan is normally prepared 
as part of the S2’s intelligence planning | 
rocess at battalion and brigade levels prior 
o combat. A collection plan may also be 
pas informally at the brigade level to 
elp define the numerous tasks and collec- 
tion agencies applicable to brigade collec- 
tion operations. This collection plan serves 
as the basis for the development of the R&S 
lan which is an appendix to the Intelli- 
gence Annex to the OPLAN or OPORD. 


A further explanation of OPLAN/OPORD is given later in this chapter. 


Paragraph 3, Coordinating Instructions | 


The combined application of these forms 
of support, the IEW mission, translates into 
four major tasks: situation development 
target development, CI support, and EW. 


SITUATION DEVELOPMENT 


The situation development process pro- 
vides to commanders the intelligence data 
they need to plan and conduct combat 
operations. This process incorporates the 
intelligence cycle and IPB functions. 


Situation development enables command- 
ers to see and understand the battlefield in 
sufficient time and detail to employ their 
forces and weapons systems effectively. In 
situation development, the 52 uses IPB to 

roduce a description of enemy force dispo- 
sitions on the battlefield in terms of loca- 
tion, size, type, direction, rate of movement, 
and activity. This portrayal is based on an 
analysis of intelligence data which is con- 
tinuously updated through the collection 
and processing of information. 


Intelligence Cycle 


The intelligence cycle consists of four 
phases: directing, collecting, processing, 
and disseminating. It is a continuous pro- 
cess, and each phase is conducted in 
sequence. However, all phases are being 
conducted concurrently. While new infor- 
mation is being collected, the intelligence 
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staff plans and redirects efforts to meet new 
demands, while previously collected infor- 
mation is processed and disseminated. All 
phases of the cycle focus on the command- 
er’s mission. The intelligence cycle is illus- 
trated below. 








(j 


| 
DISSEMINATING 
AND,.USE 


\ 


Directing. The commander, through the 
52, directs the intelligence effort. The 52 
translates the commander’s guidance and 
concept of the operation into intelligence 
requirements and established priorities. 
Intelligence requirements and priorities are 
expressed in terms of PIR and IR. These 
terms are defined as shown on the following 
page. 

Collecting. This is the se of gather- 
ing information from all available sources. 
Collection operations are guided by the _ 
commander's requirements and are facili- 
tated by use of the collection plan and IPB. 


Processing. This is the phase of the intel- 
ligence cycle whereby information becomes 
intelligence. Information from all sources is 
evaluated, correlated, and analyzed to pro- 
duce a current all-source assessment statin 
the enemy’s current dispositions, capabili- 
ties, and most probable course of action. 
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Dissemination. The dissemination and 


use of intelligence is the last and most vital 
step of the intelligence cycle. Usable infor- 
mation and intelligence is distributed to 
those who need it. 


THE INTELLIGENCE CYCLE 
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Most information is used in the develop- 
ment of intelligence, and can often be used 
immediately for fire, maneuver, or ECM. 
When raw data can be used as received for 
fire, maneuver, or ECM, with no interpreta- 
tion or integration with other data, it is 
combat information. 


Combat information is further defined as 
unevaluated data gathered by, or provided 
directly to, the tactical commander. Due to 
its highly perishable nature or the critical- 
ity of the situation, combat information 
cannot be processed into tactical intelli- 
gence in time to satisfy the user’s tactical 
intelligence requirements. 


Once raw data (including combat infor- 
mation and ESM) is validated, integrated, 
compared, and analyzed, it becomes intelli- 

ence. In other words, the difference be- 
ween intelligence and combat information 
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is in the method of handling the data. If the 
information must be processed and ana- 
lyzed, it is intelligence and not combat 
information. Information may be both 
combat information and intelligence. 


Intelligence Preparation of the 
attlefield 


IPB is an important function in situation 
development. It is an excellent tool for pre- 
paring for combat. It provides a guide to the 
commander and his staff in determinin 
where and when to use available resources 
to achieve decisive results based upon 
expected dispositions. 


The brigade 52 initiates intelligence 
operations by developing an intelligence 
data base, which is applicable for each 
potential area in which a unit may be 
required to operate. The BICC acquires the 
required data, and using IPB methodology, 
converts it into graphics that can be readily 
used by the brigade and battalion com- 
manders and staffs. eieade and battalion 
BICCs are not sufficient y resourced to per- 
form formal IPB without assistance from 
higher echelons. They request IPB products 
from the division all-Source production sec- 
tion (ASPS), which they refine to satisfy 
their commander’s needs based on their 
specific assigned area of operations, mis- 
sion, and PIR or IR. They do, however, use 
IPB methods to record and analyze infor- 
mation about the enemy, weather, and ter- 
rain that the commander and staff needs 
for planning, decision making, and the 
conduct of combat operations. 


In preparation for combat, IPB is con- 
ducted based on assigned mis- 
sions. It supports the planning and execu- 
cat of most other battlefield functions, as 
well. 


Those items of information regarding the enemy and his environment which 
need to be collected and processed in order to meet the intelligence 


INTELLIGENCE AND INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS 


Those intelligence requirements for which a commander has an anticipated 
and stated priority in his task of planning and decision making. 


IPB is a vital function of situation devel- 
opment. Actually, it is the key to preparing 
for combat. Today’s intelligence must en- 
able the commander to “see” the battlefield 
in all its aspects: graphically, red depicts 
the enemy, white shows the terrain and 
weather, and blue portrays friendly forces. 


IPB provides a mode that ensures uni- 
formity in how intelligence personnel 
within each echelon of command are to 
analyze weather and terrain and evaluate 
the éffects of each on enemy and friendly 
courses of action. Commanders must make 
more complicated decisions than ever 
before. Therefore, each commander needs 
timely and accurate intelligence that will 
aid his decision-making process. 


IPB is the continuous and systematic 
process of evaluating the ey weather, 
and terrain for a specific battlefield area. 
IPB provides the basis for a dynamic R&S 
plan and a guide for the effective employ- 
ment of collection, reconnaissance, and 
surveillance assets. Through the systematic 
process, all the battlefield’s elements can be 
incorporated into easily understood graphic 
produce IPB pape are communicated 
hrough the use of templates and multi- 
layered overlays. These graphic data bases 
provide a basis for situation and target 
development. 


The IPB process and the associated pro- 
ducts have applications across a broad con- 
tinuum of operations. Terrain analysis, __ 
integrated with knowledge of how a specific 
foe would like to fight, can provide likely 
areas on the battlefield where intelligence 
operations can be focused to determine ~ 
enemy courses of action. Likewise, terrain 
and weather analysis can be used to sup- 
port friendly OPSEC operations, allowing 
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for optimum siting of units to deny the 
enemy vital intelligence. 


IPB is the link between intelligence opera- 
tions and air-land battle doctrine. By inte- 
erating the air-land battle with the IPB 
process and carrying it over to intelligence 
operations, the air-land battle can be won. 
Intelligence is vital to the successful con- 
duct of the air-land battle. The commander 
must know where the enemy is and know 
the best point to engage him in order to win 
the next battle. 


IPB is “homework” that each echelon 
must accomplish before the battle begins. 
Through IPB, gaps in the intelligence data 
base become readily apparent. Thus, 
through collection Peo ea require- _ 
oe can be fulfilled before the first shot is 
ired. 


IPB analysis provides a basis for plan- 
ning and executing the battalion and bri- 
eade battles. It helps the commanders to 
visualize the battletield—where friend] 
and enemy forces can move, shoot, an 
communicate; where the critical areas of the 
battlefield are; and where enemy systems 
become most vulnerable to attack. Tt helps 
the 53s to determine where the battalion 
and company teams can be employed to 
take maximum advantage of the terrain, 
and where and how the terrain can best be 
reinforced. It guides the S2 concerning 
when and where to employ collection sys- 
tems for maximum effectiveness. It also 
provides a basis for analyzing collected 
information to determine enemy intentions. 


The products developed through IPB are 
used tO support many battlefield functions. 
IPB is most valuable ‘to commanders and 
operations officers, allowing the command- 
er to better track and predict enemy move- 
ment, and interdict and target enemy units. 

PB, also referred to as the intelligerice 
estimate in graphic form, enables the com- 
mander to make better decisions regarding 
operations and planning. 
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IPB, as illustrated, is a continuous and 
systematic process performed for a specific 
geographic area. It consists of five func- 
tions or steps. Step 1 is the battlefield area 
evaluation. Steps 2 and 3 are the analysis of 
the terrain and weather. Step 4 is an evalu- 
ation of the Threat forces expected to be 
found operating in the battlefield area. Step 
5 is the nucleus of IPB where Threat forces 
(red) are integrated with the weather and 
terrain white) and friendly operations 
(blue). This combination of red, white, and 
blue into final graphic products aids the 
commander’s decision-making process in 
the areas of— 


O Battlefield area evaluation. 
O Terrain analysis. 

Weather analysis. 

O Threat evaluation. 

CQ Threat integration. 


NOTE: Chapter 3, FM 34-1 and Chapter 4, 
FM 34-3 provide additional discussion on 
the IPB process illustrated here. 


The battlefield area evaluation function 
of IPB must be performed first. Terrain and 
weather analysis and threat evaluation 
may be performed concurrently or in 
sequence, since all three are equally impor- 
tant. For example, a unit assigned’a mis- 
sion might first need the evaluation of the 
areas of operation and interest. The key is 
to use the IPB process to satisfy the mis- 
sion. But keep in mind that the first four 
functions or steps must be completed before 
Threat integration can be accomplished. 


However performed, one of the significant 
benefits of IPB is that the framework is __ 
complete before the battle begins. Since it is 

aramount that the first battle be won, IPB 
must be conducted and constantly updated 
before the conflict begins. 


The first function of the IPB process deals 
with an evaluation of the battlefield area; 
for example, the areas of operation and 
interest. It is within these areas that the 
battles will be fought. The AO is defined by 
higher headquarters. Commanders select 
their own eee and interest. 
The followinglillustrationg depicts the areas 


of operations and interest. 
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This function involves filling in the time 
and space framework of the Threat model 
and can be referred to as thinking “white”. 
This creates an organizational structure for 
the Threat model and identifies the impact 
of the environment on the enemy (red) and 
friendly (blue) units. We need to be able to 
think about the environment in two basic 
modes: time and geography. 


Commanders must be able to “see” the 
battlefield in terms of the dimensions of 
depth, width, height (airspace), and time. 
These dimensions are examined in light of 
the defined areas of operations and interest. 
As a result, PIR are developed by the com- 
mander (that is, his highest priorities). 


In terrain analysis, the military signifi- 
cance of terrain is analyzed in detail to 
determine how it affects friendly and enemy 
pr vulnerabilities, and courses of 
action. To be successful, a combat force 
must be able to move, shoot, and communi- 
cate. Thinking “white” is used when con- 
sidering environmental effects on battle 
outcome, regardless of whether it is the 
enemy or friendly force. In other words, 
rarely does the terrain change. 


Terrain includes natural features, such as 
mountains, forests, rivers, and manmade 
features, including cities, highways, and 
cultivated areas. Terrain usually dictates 
how the battle will be fought. 


Terrain analysis is one of the most criti- 
cal and important steps of IPB, since com- 
manders must use terrain to site weapon 
systems, minimize vulnerability to enemy 
fires, canalize enemy movement, and pro- 
tect vital lines of communication (LOC). 


Regardless of who does the work, there 
are certain aspects of terrain analysis that 
apply in all areas. Commanders and their 
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S2s must have information on observation 
and fields of fire, concealment and cover, 
obstacles, key terrain, and avenues of 
appre) and mobility corridors (OCOKA), 
to be successful in their missions. 


Basic topographic maps serve as the 
foundation for terrain analysis. Dependin 
upon the map editions and the actual ter- 
rain, the information contained on each 
may may not be totally accurate. They do, 
however, depict elevations, road systems, 
towns, waterways, depressions, and other 
vital terrain information. Topographic _ 
maps provide a wealth of good information. 
Layer tinting, or presenting elevations in 
different colors, is a technique that can be 
used for LOS. 


The 52 should not rely solely on map 
reconnaissance. Visually observing the ter- 
rain will add another dimension to terrain 
analysis. If this is not possible, discussion 
with scouts, OP and listening post () per 
sonnel, reconnaissance patrols, and GS 
teams will establish more credibility with 
the commander and staff. 


_ The 82 does not have the ora capabil- 
ity to produce the detailed products neces- 
sary to support the terrain analysis process. 
Thé 52 can request terrain support or pro- 
ducts from the division's terrain team. 
These teams have personnel trained and 
equipped to create the detailed terrain pro- 
ducts called terrain subfactor overlays. 
These overlays—not templates—present 
detailed information for specific areas. 


Should the terrain team (or its products) 
not be available, the 52 should develop a 
aa or technique for terrain analysis. 

is should include— 

O Establishment of a terrain data base 
and identification of intelligence gaps. 


O Development of terrain subfactor over- 
lays based upon different times of the 
year. 


O Development of combined obstacles 
overlays. 


O Identification and analysis of avenues 
of approach and mobility corridors. 


O Consideration is to analyze the terrain 
from both offensive and defensive 
standpoints. 


Although the terrain doesn’t change, de- 
fending a battle position is different than a 
movement to make contact with an armor 
unit. The same terrain may be viewed dif- 
ferently. The numbers of overlays will 
depend upon factors of METT-T. 


Terrain cannot be analyzed without tak- 
ing the effects of weather into considera- 
tion. During Step 3, climatic data and 
weather for the AO are analyzed to deter- 
mine their effects on friendly and enemy 
operations. Historic weather data and 
weather subfactor overlays are integral 
parts of the eee ata base. The 
close relationship between terrain and 
weather in a tactical environment make 
Steps 3 and 4 inseparable. 


The five military aspects of the weather 
that concern intelligence support to opera- 
tion planning are: temperature and humid- 
ity, precipitation, winds, clouds, and visi- 
bility. The tactical significance of these 
aspects, and the risk or opportunities a 
present, depend upon knowledge of weather 
data acquired and the significance of the 
effects of weather elements on Army user 
operations. 


The $2 can obtain weather support from 
the division’s SWO, the division’s artiller 
meteorological section, or from their own 
assets. The FALOP or “belt weather kits” 

rovide the 52 with the organic capability 
o gather existing weather data. 


There are numerous weather subfactor 
overlays that can be developed. For exam- 
ple, for the brigade commander on the 
demilitarized zone (DMZ) in Korea, an ice 
thickness overlay would be extremely im- 
portant. Weather overlays are used to aug- 
ment the more traditional weather products 
such as light data tables and climatic 
summaries. 


_ Weather is critical to Army tactical opera- 
tions. Reliance on mobility requirements for 
thoroughly integrated air and ground oper- 
ations, and the need to see and attack deep 
into the battlefield, may be affected signif1- 
cantly by prevailing weather conditions. 
Complex weapon and Supp On systems fre- 
quen ly depend on favorable wéather condi- 
tions for accuracy and effectiveness. Virtu- 
ally every operation, every piece of equip- 


ment, and every person on the battlefield is 
affected by the weather. Commanders plan 
to take advantage of weather conditions 
favorable to the mission. Similarly, they 
plan operations to minimize the adverse 
effects of the weather. 


Threat evaluation focuses on the specific 
enemy force expected to be found opens 
in the battlefield area. To adequately evalu- 
ate the Threat, the analyst must think like 
the enemy. That is, he must see the battle 
through the enemy’s eyes. The analyst be- 
pe to create a baseline threat model b 

uilding an OB data base. Although a data 
base usually exists, none is totally com- 
plete. The data base should be established 
around the nine OB factors: composition, 
disposition, strength, tactics, training, 
logistics, combat effectiveness, electronic 
technical data, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Chapter 3, FM 34-3 contains a detailed 
discussion of OB factors. 


As much of the written data as possible is 
then portrayed graphically in the form o 
doctrinal templates. Steps 1 and 5 of the 
IPB process are accomplished through the 
analytical de known as templating, 
or converting written data into grape 
Templating itself can be thought of as a 
visual OB data base, and thus is another 
technique of “cataloging” information on 
the enemy and the environment. OB fac- 
tors, to include formations, frontages, 
depths, equipment numbers, and HVT are 
types of information that can be displayed 
on doctrinal templates. Doctrinal templates 
depict enemy doctrinal deployment for vari- 
ous types of operations without the con- 
straints imposed by the terrain and weath- 
er. In other words, 1f the world were flat, 
with no terrain or weather, the enemy could 
deploy units exactly as desired; however, 
such is not the case. Practically any situa- 
tion, unit, formation, or rate of movement, 
or such features as petroleum, oils and lu- 
bricants (POL) oe and ADA systems, 
can be doctrinally templated. 


Examples are, an MRR in a hasty river 
crossing, ZSU-23-4 deployment, MRB in the 
defense, MRD in the attack of a defending 
enemy, an MRB in pursuit, and so on. This 
is only a sampling of the doctrinal tem- 
plates the 52 can produce. Depicted below 
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MRB (BMP) 
MAIN ATTACK (BREAKTHROUGH) 


REGIMENTAL SLICE 


1:50,000 SCALE 





is a type of doctrinal template. 


The last function of the IPB process is the 
integration of the Threat with the weather, 
terrain, and friendly operations. Threat | 
doctrine is examined in relation to the exist- 
ing situation and to the constraints im- — 
ee by the weather and terrain. By doing 
his, the analyst is able to determine how 
the Threat forces will probably fight. 


Friendly courses of action are also inte- 
erated with the effects of the terrain and 
weather and anticipated enemy courses of 
action. This assists the commander in se- 
lecting a friendly course of action. 


Through the use of situation templating, 
the enemy's doctrine is integrated into the 
constraints created by the weather and ter- 
rain for a specific battlefield area. 


The situation template is basically a doc- 
trinal template with terrain and weather 
constraints applied. It is produced by plac- 
ing a doctrinal template over a selected _ 
mobility corridor or specific terrain configu- 
ration and noting how the enemy force 
must modify its doctrinal configuration to 
account for°environmental constraints. 


The analyst uses military logic to fit the 
enemy force to the terrain as closely as pos- 
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DOCTRINAL TEMPLATE 


XN BREAKTHROUGH 
~ ZONE 1-15km 


sible. As an enemy force moves along a par- 
ticular area of the battlefield, it will be 
required to do certain things at certain 
places which are dictated by weather, ter- 
rain, and tactical doctrine. 


The situation template shows how Threat 
forces might deviate from doctrinal disposi- 
tions, frontages, depths, and echelon spac- 
ing to account for the effects of the terrain 
and weather. 


The following illustrations are examples 
of situation templates. Note how unit dispo- 
sitions have been adjusted and frontages 
compressed. 


A doctrinal template of an MRR is over- 
laid on subject terrain. “Obviously, doctrinal 
frontages and unit configurations do not fit 
the confines of the subject terrain. 


_As enemy forces move along mobility cor- 
ridors, their actions continue to be infli- 
enced by terrain and the tactical situation. 
Since this movement is sequential, situation 
templates are sequential snapshots of how 
the enemy might look as the force 
progresses. 


_ Unit distances and frontages are ad- 
justed, but kept as close to doctrine as pos- 
sible with relation to the subject terrain. 





_ In order to generate hypotheses concern- 
ing the enemy and environmental effects on 
the friendly mission, it is important that the 
52 know the commander’s mission so that 
the information needs can be anticipated, 
identified, and understood. This involves 
more than “knowing” the mission. To 
“understand” the mission, the S2 must 
think like the commander. That is, he must 
know how the friendly unit is organized 
and equi ee as well as friendly tactics 
and battletield functional systems. Once 
this. is known, a hypothesis as to the 
impacts of the enemy and environment can 
be assessed. 


Situation templating is a basis for event 
ples Event templating is the identi- 
fication and analysis of significant battle- 
field events and seh activities which 
provide indicators of the enemy course of 
action. As the enemy force moves along a 
mobility corridor, critical areas become 
apparent. These areas are significant 
because, within them, significant events 
and activities will occur. It is within these 
areas that targets will appear. These areas 
are identified as NAI, An NAT is a point or 
area along a mobility corridor where enemy 
activity or lack of activity will confirm or 
deny a particular enemy course of action. 


NAIs facilitate intelligence collection, 
reconnaissance and surveillance, and anal- 
ysis because— 


O Attention is focused cm areas where 
the enemy force must appear if it has 
selected a particular mobility corridor. 


O Significant military events can be 
ne by time and location within 
S. 


OQ Events in one NAI can be compared to 
events occurring in NAIs of other mo- 
bility corridors as the basis for deter- 
mining enemy intentions. 
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a Information thresholds can be 
assigned to each NAIL, which alert the 
analyst that the expected action is con- 
firmed or not confirmed within the 
time limit set. 


oO Events within NAIs can be analyzed 
for indicators against which intelli- 
gence and target acquisition resources 
can be directed or redirected as re- 
quired. NAIs are a basis for collection 
and R&S planning. 


The third of four templates produced dur- 
ing the IPB process can be created at this 

oint. The event template is nothing more 
han a collection of NAIs which are time- 
related, logically sequenced indications or 
events based on a series of situational tem- 
plates. The NAIs will determine what you 
are looking for, and generally when and 
where to look. 


Thus, event templating is the vital link 
between intelligence collection requirements 
and the commander’s intelligence needs. 


The following] illustration is an example 
of an event template. NAIs numbers 1 
through 9 are areas where particular types 
of activity would provide indications 0 
intent. 


The event analysis matrix (EAM) is 
another IPB tool used in conjunction with 
collection and R&S management. An event 
analysis matrix is developed for each mobil- 
ity corridor. Based on terrain constraints 
and enemy doctrinal rates of movement, 
estimated times between NAIs can be com- 
puted. For example, — the previous 
ilustation] the distance between NAT 1 
and NAI3 is 7 kilometers. Time Ee lines 
(TPLs) graphically depict estimated enemy 
movement rates. Using a covering force 
rate of movement of 6 kilometers per hour, 
the estimated time between these NAI is 70 
minutes (1 hour 10 minutes). 


SUBSEQUENT 
OBJECTIVE 


Map Sheet Name: 

Map Sheet Scate: 

Map Sheet Number: 
LEGEND: Map Sheet Series: 
NAI: 1 Prepared By: 


RATE X DISTANCE FORMULA 


: T oo T = tlme (In hours), D = distance, and R = rate of movement. 


Thus, In this case, T = a /he, or T = ~ hr, or 1 hour 10 minutes. 





The EAM assists in the collection by. 
specifying the “when to look” information 
required by a collector. 


Through the use of both the event tem- 
plate and the event analysis matrix, the 52 
can direct assets to the NAI at the right 
time to observe enemy acts and events. 
Both of these tools will confirm or deny 
enemy intentions by location and time. 
Depicted below is an example of an EAM. 
Note the NET (not earlier than) time and 
NLT (not later than) time. The observed 
time column allows for adjusting enem 
rates of movement and estimated times in 
subsequent NAIs. 





AVENUE OF APPROACH #1 






MOBILITY CORRIDOR Alpha 





NAI 1 
PA 801704 
INTERSECTION 


NAI 3 
PA 695725 
INTERSECTION 








NAI 5 
PA 666833 
BRIDGE 








The matrix enables the analyst to more 
precisely correlate what event or activity is 
expected within the geographical location 
and at what time the event is expected to 
take pa This aay along with doc- 
trinal and situation templates, provides the 
basis for critical node of HVT analysis. The 
estimated times between NAI within a mo- 
bility corridor are derived from determining 
the effects of terrain and normal seasonal 
conditions on doctrinal rates of advance. 
The event template and EAM allow for the 
initiation of precise collection requirements, 
maximizing the use of limited collection 
assets against the vast array of pore 
targets on the future battlefield. By know- 
ing in advance what the enemy can do and 
by comparing it with what he 1s doing, the 
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analyst has the basis for predicting what 
the enemy intends to do next. Such infor- 
mation provides the basis for constructing 
decision support templates. 


Intelligence products are the “output” of 
the IPB activities. To produce usable pro- 
ducts, it is necessary to know what the vari- 
ous users require, the detail required, and in 
what format. Up to this point in the IPB 
process, a number of products have been 
created. For instance, the doctrinal tem- 
plates created during threat evaluation 
were essentially for intelligence use. The 
event template can be used by all collection 
managers, and by the collection agencies 
themselves. 


EVENT ANALYSIS MATRIX 


FM: 
COORDINATES TO: 
FM: 
COORDINATES TO: 


ESTIMATED TIMES 


L NAls | CDISTANCE EVENT/ACTIVITY 


OBSERVED TIME 


The basic product used by the tactical 
commander is the decision eee template 


ey As a matter of fact, the DST is tradi- 
tionally considered the only real product of 
the IPB process, with all the other tem- 
plates and overlays serving as the basis for 
its creation. 


The DST is essentially the intelligence 
estimate in graphic form. It relates the 
details of event templates to decision points 
(DP) that are of significance to the com- 
mander. It does not dictate decisions to the 
commander, but rather identifies critical 
events and threat activities relative to time 
and location, which may require tactical 
decisions. 


Central features of the DST are target 
areas of interest. These TAIs are areas 
along each avenue of approach or mobility 
corridor where the commander can influ- 
ence the enemy through fire and maneuver. 
Usually identified previously as NAIs, 
these areas afford the commander the 
option of oan disrupting, destroying, 
or manipulating the enemy force. Key 
bridges, tunnels, major road junctions, _ 
choke points, and known drop and landing 
zones are examples of TAIs. 


TAIs which are essential to the uninter- 
qupie advance of the enemy (for example, 
a funnel) may become HVTs. Other areas 
may be designated as TAIs because they 
are fo interdiction points through which 
HVTs are expected to move. 


Part of determining TAIs involves TVA. 
IVA is a joint activity among intelligence, 
oe and fire support personnel. 

rough analysis of enemy doctrine, TVA 
names and provides the basis for locating 
enemy elements which are key to the ene- 
my’s Success. These enemy elements are 
known as HVTs. A second category of 
targets is known as HPTs. Destruction of 

s is advantageous to friendly opera- 

tions. HPTs are designated by the com- 
mander. For example, suppose the enem 
must cross a wide, deep river in a friend 
sector as part of a probable attack. Eneniy 
engineer assets will be very important to” 
the enemy commander's success. The engi- 
neer units and equipment are HVTs, with- 
out which the river crossing would be im- 
poe The friendly commander, who is 

riefed on this HVT, may designate the 
enemy engineers as an HPT, since their 
destruction would be of great value to the 
friendly defense plan. If so, then this par- 
ticular HPT is prioritized among other 
HPTs for location by intelligence personnel 
and subsequent attack by fire support or 
EW personnel. 


An analyst who has an in-depth knowl- 
edge of doctrine can indicate potential 
HVTs (CPs, missile units, logistics points) 
on situation and event templates. This 
helps cue collection assets to possible HVT 
locations, and helps designate TAIs for the 
decision support template. The 52 recom- 
mends areas (usually NAIs) as potential 


TAIs. The actual selection of TAIs is a 
command responsibility. 


Following the selection of TAIs, DPs are 
identified. 


DPs link battlefield events to ae 
options for action. They represent the last 
point in time for a decision to be made that 
will allow effective action with a specific 
system or weapon. Decisions must be made 
early enough fo ensure that they can be 
implemented in time to achieve the desired 
effect. However, decisions cannot be made 
until there are indications that particular 
battlefield events will occur and their loca- 
tions are determined with a high degree of 
confidence. 


DPs equate time to specific points on the 
battlefield. They are determined by compar- 
ing times required to implement decisions, 
enemy movement rates, and distances. For 
example, if it requires 2 hours to implement 
a decision, the decision must be made while 
the enemy is at least 2 hours from the NAI 
where the event will occur. Enemy doctrinal 
movement rates, adjusted to compensate for 
the effects of the terrain, weather, and 
friendly action on mobility, provide the 
basis for computation. 


For example, the enemy has been tem- 
plated within an avenue of approach that 
requires crossing a bridge. 5Zs should think 

ike the commander by anticipating his 
needs. In other words, will the commander 
want to interdict the enemy in terms of EW, 
artillery air interdiction, or maneuver of | 
forces? Thus, each TAI should have a series 
of DPs, or a decision point cluster (DPC). 
For example, though not doctrinal, the 
following items could apply to a DPC: 


CO EW (depends on the enemy electronic 
order of battle (EEOB) developed): 5 
minutes to 12 hours 


O Artillery: 15 minutes 

O Air Force: 1 hour 

CO Maneuver forces: 5 to 6 hours 

Based upon this information, the 52 could 
accurately depict areas where the com- 


mander must decide which course of action 
to employ. He may not take any action, but 
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the $2 has to anticipate the commander’s 
needs. There should be as many DP (within 
each DPC) as there are tactical options. 


By referring to the EAM, the 52 can 
depict enemy time-phase lines. 


T'PLs are based upon enemy doctrinal 
rates of advance modified by terrain con- 
straints. They are drawn across the avenue 
of approach or mobility corridor and listed 


as H+l, H+2, and so forth. 


Through the use of well-prepared DSTs, 
the commander can influence the battle by 








~ Pe. 


SUBSEQUEN 
OBJECTIVE 


DECISION SUPPORT TEMPLATE 







concentrating critical assets at the right 
time and place. The DST allows the com- 
mander to act, not react. 


The production of one DST does not con- 
clude the IPB process. The threat model is 
never complete. IPB is a continuous process 
with one or all five steps occurring at the 
same time. New contingencies arise and 
missions change; IPB developed for both 
the offense and defense—before the battle— 
ensures success on the modern battlefield. A 
sample of a DST is shown below. 





mobility 
corridor 


-key terrain 
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TARGET DEVELOPMENT 


The target development role of the bri- 
gade and battalion 52 in support of combat 
operations is very important. ae 
concerned with situation development, the 
52 staff and oe IEW elements pro- 
cess a great deal of target information. This 
section discusses target development (pri- 
marily the tactical situations when targets 
are enicountered and the method for deter- 
mining the value of the targets) and the role 
of the 52 and his staff in formulating target 
data during preparation for combat. Target 
acquisition and the actual development of 


the target, once it is acquired, will be dis- 
cussed in|Chapter 5 


_Upon receipt of a mission (whether con- 
tingency or actual), the BICC will conduct 
an analysis of the AO and implement the 
IPB process based upon this information. 
The intelligence staff determines enem 
Seals: and determines the most prob- 
able course of action. 


Contingent on ee courses of action 
and the commander’s tactical requirements, 
the TVA tools are used by the $2 (who coor- 
dinates with the S3/FSO) to determine 
which elements of the enemy’s force are 


most important to his success. 

Tactical requirements vary among the 

ollowing areas or conditions of the 

battlefield: 

O Close operations. 

O Deep operations (as battalion \brigade 
operations ee the division’s deep 
operations effort). 

O Kear operations. 

0 Protect/counter-C °. 

O Battle damage assessment. 


The location and composition of the _ 
enemy force compared against the mission 
and targeting assets of the friendly forces 
drives the TVA process. 


TVA involves— 
oO Determination of HVT. 


O Preparation of target spread sheets. 
O Preparation of target sheets. 
O Establishment of target list. 


Using IPB templating, TVA is done 
before the battle so that, during the battle, 


the commander can quickly select and 
attack specific targets to manipulate the 
enemy force. When faced with a numeri- 
cally Superior enemy force, commanders 
will not have enough resources to attack 
every target that can be acquired. There- 
fore, TVA must be keyed to determining 
which targets, out of the entire enem 
array, should be attacked (and when) to 
achieve the greatest tactical benefit for the 
resources expended. TVA determines— 
O The critical targets. 


O When these targets should be attacked. 


oO Where these targets should be 
attacked. 


IVA begins in IPB by a detailed analysis 
of enemy doctrine, tactics, equipment, or- 
ganizations, and expected behavior. Infor- 
mation derived is then used to project how, 
in each tactical formation, the enemy wil 
respond when confronted with different tac- 
tical situations. TVA identifies activities, 
behavior, equipment, and elements of the 
selected enemy force which are critical to 
successful operations in each situation. An 
example of this is the engineer company in 
an MRR during a march to contact. When 
the MRR is faced with making a river cross- 
ing, the engineer company’s location within 
the march formation changes. Other pre- 

aratory activities must also take place in 
order for the river crossing to succeed. 
Through TVA, a listing of actions and ele- 
ments is developed that would prevent the 
MRR from conducting a river crossing. Pre- 
venting the river crossing may accomplish 
the desired effect by disrupting, delaying, or 
blocking the MRR based on the command- 
er’s tactical eb In-depth TVA provides a 
means of determining which targets should 
be attacked for the greatest tactical benefit 
ina given situation. These targets are iden- 
tified as HVT. 


When conducting TVA, the situational 
value of a target is a significant factor. As 
the distance from the FLOT increases, the 
value of combat forces decreases wit 
respect to CSS forces and facilities. For 
example, at the FLOT, an attack battalion 
is a significant threat and is a very impor- 
tant target to the maneuver battalion com- 
mander. However, 100 kilometers forward 
of the FLOT, that tank battalion is not as 
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important to the success of the enemy’s 
immediate mission as an ammunition 
supply point (ASP) or a fuel dump. Recogni- 
tion of this situational value element is 
important in TVA. 


Each echelon of command should have 
and use target spread sheets that apply to 
the enemy forces that commanders can be 
expected to face. These sheets are main- 
tained within the brigade TOC by the 52 


and S3. 


Sune TVA and Cae of target 
spread sheets, potential targets are grouped 
into 12 sets. These sets are Shown in the fol- 
lowing illustration. 


Once an analysis of enemy doctrine is 





1.L0C 


. Fire Support 


er ER 
NO 


Go 


. Maneuver 
4. ADA 
| 5. Engineer 


6.RSTA 


completed, a spread sheet is prepared for 
each specific tactical situation and level of 
command. 


The results of TVA are used to ae are 
target spread sheets and target sheets. 


Spread sheets are a means of describing 
and identifying targets in specific situa- 
tions and various echelons of Soviet-type 
forces. The $2 and S3 use spread sheets as 
indicated below. 


Currently, spread sheets have been pre- 
ae for use in Europe against Soviet- or 

Varsaw Pact-type forces in any mid-to 
high-intensity environment. Spread sheets 
normally used are shown in the following 
matrix. 


TARGET SETS 


7. REC 

8. Nuclear/Chemical 

9. Class Ill POL 

10. Class V (Ammunition) 
11. Class IX (Maintenance) 


12. Lift (Surface Transport/Helicopters) 





| 1. FOCUS intelligence collection assets | 1. Develop target priorities for the commander | 


2. Develop methods of attack 


2. Determine target development needs 


3. Recommend target priorities to $3 and commander 
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3. Establish priority for attack 


4. Develop fire support plans 


5. Develop fire support plans 


SPREAD SHEETS 


ECHELON OF COMMAND 






Movement to Contact 





Objective 







Forced River Crossings 





Assault Crossing From the March 





Hasty Defense | xX | X | | | 


Prepared Defense 


Withdrawal 
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A sample spread sheet is illustrated 
below. 


SAMPLE SPREAD SHEET 











RELATIVE 


















Contribution inthis = WX LX |x [roc 
situation to disrupt/delay —> xx Fire Support | 7. 
unit responses 

SET fee 
x| x] [rsta 
The nuclear/chemical ee 
target set is high payoff —> Px [x [x | Nuclear/Chemical DAAAAN 
at division and higher 
levels regardless of the eff Class II} POL 25 
situation. Its contribu- 
tonvanestoogrety | [x] [Casey ammo 
cogent, OP Cosree PE 

ass ain 
Sf} fe feet Leal aes 


the different graphical 
DESIRED EFFECT 


treatment. 
THREAT IS ATTACKING THREAT !S DEFENDING 


Limits enemy in target area. EW, 
fire, and smoke cause surprise, 
apprehension, and confusion. 
The effect usually lasts only while 
efforts are continued. 


Target is knocked out of battle 
temporarily. Ten per cent or more 
casualties will neutralize a unit. 












Relative value of attack 
in this situation. 




























Decreases defensive Capabilities 





d i 
NEUTRALIZE Unit becomes effective again an /or causes requirement for 
reinforcements. 
when casualties are replaced 
and equipment is repaired. 
Target out of action permanently. 
DESTROY Thirty per cent or more casual - 


ties. Normally renders a unit 





permanently ineffective. 


NOTE: The tactical situation and size of force are identified on actual spread sheets. 





The spread sheet is divided into five 
columns. The first three columns describe 
the effect desired from attacking the target. 
The Xs in the columns identify which 
effects can be achieved in a particular 
situation against the size of formation for 
which the sheet is being prepared. 


The TARGET SET column lists the 12 
lA sets identified pieviousy The 
RELATIVE WORTH column depicts the 
worth of attacking one target set with 
respect to the other target sets on the sheet. 
The subdivisions in the column are not 
scaled and should not be interpreted as 
absolute values, This column allows a rapid 
identification of the priority which different 
target sets should have when resources for 
attack are scarce. 


_The spread sheet also contains informa- 
tion on enemy doctrine. This includes likely 
formations and distances b bets template), 
objectives of the force, and likely enem 
courses of action if the attacks on this force 
are successful. 


The spread sheet presents the attack 
objective fora para target set and re- 
fers to specific targets within that set which 
should be attacked. Individual spread 
sheets identify which specific targets within 
a set should be attacked. For example, in 
the blank left column, ZSU-23-45 within the 
ADA set would be indicated. 


A target sheet is prepared for each poten- 
tial HVT and supports the spread sheets 
discussed earlier. Target sheets are de- 
signed to indicate the critical elements of 
various pat groups which, when at- 
tacked, will restrict options or capabilities 
of the enemy. The target sheet identifies the 
target and provides information target 
category, nomenclature and command rela- 
tionship, function and capability, physical 
description, signature (visual and elec- 
onic, raphic representation of critical 
target elements, and the effects of a suc- 
cessful attack against the target. 


The target sheets are further enhanced by 
electronic target sheet addenda provided b 
the MI battalion TCAE. These target shee 
addenda are organized into two major sets 
of information for each target: 


O Organizational, radio, radar, and 
operational data. 


O Radio, radar, and photo profiles. 


Both of these products are classified 
because of the nature of the information 
depicted. Once completed, these sheets are 
used by the $2 and 53 to identify and prior- 
itize enemy potential HPTs. 


A list of HPTs is provided to the com- 
mander. Upon approval, the HPTs subse- 
quently drive the friendly collection effort 
and attack planning. The 52 will designate 
certain targets on the HPT list as protected 
targets (those elements that might be ex- 
Bate using COMINT assets). See 

Ms 34-1 and 6-20 for a more detailed 
explanation of the above procedures. 


COUNTER INTELLIGENCE 
SUPPORT TO OPSEC 


_ Cl support to OPSEC is a critical element 
in preparation for combat operations and 
determines what actions the CI personnel 
will take. CI support orients on defeating or 
degrading an enemy’s multidisciplined 
RSTA capabilities. 


The support requires continuous plan- 
ning, data collection, analysis, reporting, 
and execution of orders arid instructions. It 
is a 10-step process that is cyclic in nature, 
which continually considers the changing 
nature of the enemy threat and friendly 
vulnerabilities. The following chart depicts 
the OPSEC cycle. 
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THE OPSEC PROCESS 
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Step 1. Identify the Hostile Intelligence 
Collection Threat 


This step is an intelligence function per- 
formed by the CI analysts. The enemy intel- 
ligence collection threat is all-source, multi- 
disciplined, and extremely effective. 


Information on the enemy intelligence 
collection Se is developed and stored 
in the OPSEC data base at division level. 


Step 2. Develop Friendly Force 
Profiles and Recommend EEFI 


ey force profiles, signatures, pat- 
terns, and indicators show how a uni 

might apDee through the eyes of the 
enemy. The friendly force data base is cru- 
cial to penning ppetstions because it aids 
in developing EEFI, countermeasures, _ 
accurate appraisals, and effective deception 
plans. 


Profiles result from actions, including the 
timing of those actions, taken by military 
units and individual soldiers. Analysis of a 
unit’s profiles reveals signatures and pat- 
terns about unit procedures and may be 
used to determine intentions. Collectively, 

rofiles can be used by the enemy to predict 
probable friendly courses of action. The CI 
analysis section develops profiles on all 
division units to determine weaknesses and 
to recommend corrections. Profiles which 
must be maintained include— 


O Administration. 
Intelligence. 
Logistics. 
Operations. 
Communications. 


The Ce depicts a type 
of brigade CP showing physical and elec- 
tronic signatures. 


OoOd Oo 


BRIGADE COMMAND POST (MAIN) | 


2— 4 Kms to 
Div Tac CP 
¢——_—_ 
12—20 Kms to 
Div Main CP 


Vehicle 


Brigade 
Support 
Area/Bde 
Rear 
CP 


.——> 
6 km to Bde 
TAC CP 


7km to Bn 


$2 
Vehicle 


Divisional 

Signal Bn, 

Bde Signal 
Pit (-) 


Brigade 
HQ Co 
Area 
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Physical signatures: 4xM577, 1xM113, additional vehicles camouflaged in woods or town. 


Electronic signatures: 


AN/VRC-46 Div Cmd 


AN/VRC-46 lIEWSE/TCAE Pit Tasking Net 
AN/VRC-46 Bde Cmd/Op Net 

AN/GRC-47 DS FA CF Net/Div Cmd/Op Net 
AN/GRC-106 Div TOC SSB Net 

AN/BRC-142 Bde RATT Net 

AN/GRC-142 Div Ops RATT/Div Intel 


AN/TRQ-145 MC to Div, FASC 


| AN/MRQ-108B USAF Air Nets | 


AN/VRC-46 Div O/I 
AN/VRC-46 Bde Intel 
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Unit profiles should be developed by 
OPSEC support teams which will subse- 
quently be compiled to develop major unit 
profiles. For example, the profile of a bri- 

ade will include all profiles of units within 

at brigade area plus patterns that will 
occur to support the operations. (See the fol- 
lowing example.) 





Command and Control 


Brigade CP (Do for brigade forward, main, and rear CPs, and battalion CPs) 


PHYSICAL SIGNATURE ELECTRONIC SIGNATURE 


Actions Taken: 
When and how does it move into position? 


Who collocates with it or near it? 
How often does it redeploy? 
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PHYSICAL SIGNATURE ELECTRONIC SIGNATURE 


Actions Taken: 
When and how does it conduct reconnaissance? 


When and how does it move into position? 


Who prepares its position? 
When are alternate positions reconnoitered and prepared? 


Who assists in its position preparation? 


FIRST BRIGADE PROFILE 


| How is it supplied and by whom? 
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This profile will be an in-depth analysis 
of the signatures and patterns of the bri- 
gade and must show the interrelationships 
of command, support, and maneuver units. 


Signatures result from the presence of a 

unit or activity on a battlefield. Signatures 

eculiar to specific units are detected and 
he units identified based on unique charac- 
teristics of equipment, size, electronic signal 
emission (communications, noncommunica- 
tions, thermal, acoustic, and seismic ema- 
nations). Detection of individual signatures 
can be grouped by analysts to show instal- 
lations, units, and activities. 


Patterns are the result of the way opera- 
tions are conducted. Military forces have 
SOPS for virtually everything they do. Pre- 
dictable patterns may be developed b 
commanders, planners, and operators. 
Types of patterns are as numerous as 
procedures in military operations. For 
example, before every offensive operation 
the volume of communications increases 
dramatically and then drops off equally 
dramatically just before the attack. Enem 
analysts would note this pattern and be 
able to predict our intentions for future 
offensives. 


Indicators are activities that can contri- 
bute to the determination of a friendly 
course of action. In preparing for a tactical 
operation, it is virtually impossible for mili- 
tary forces to avoid orhide all indicators. In 
many cases, these activities can be detected 
by the enemy and used to predict probable 
courses of action. Indicators that cannot be 
eliminated or hidden may be considered as 
a basis for a deception plan. 


Identification and interpretation of spe- 
cific indicators are critical tasks in intelli- 
gence operations whether the indicator is 
riendly or enemy. CI analysts look for 
indicators, analyze them, and make esti- 
mates of capabilities, vulnerabilities, and 
intentions. These ae lead to requests 
for information and planning and eventu- 
ally provide the basis for decisions and 
orders. 


Data bases on friendly forces are contin- 
ually updated as the situation changes. 
Changes in operations, tactics, equipment, 
or personnel that may alter any signatures 
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and patterns are immediately entered into 
the data base. Reports from the OPSEC 
survey teams may disclose indicators not 
previously considered in assessing a com- 
mand’s subordinate unit’s profile. 


Determining EEFI is based solely on the 
analysis done in Step 2 of developin 
friendly force profiles. Once identified, this 
EEFI will be recommended to the com- 
mander to protect the combat force. 


Step 3. Identify Friendly Force 
Vulnerabilities 


Vulnerabilities are aa weaknesses 
in a command’s OPSEC posture that are 
susceptible to the enemy's intelligence col- 
lection threat. Vulnerabilities may include 
poor COMSEC, inadequate use of camou- 
age, poor physical or document security, 
or any predictable patterns or activities 
offering indications of specific intentions. 
This step is primarily an intelligence func- 
tion. Vulnerabilities are determine 
through comparison of friendly profiles (or 
he hostile collection capabilities. 
A vulnerability exists whenever the enemy 
has the capability to collect information on 
our forces which would cue him as to our 
intentions (or courses of action). Time, date, 
locations, and ype of collector are the first 
important considerations during this step. 


Threat evaluation is accomplished 
through comparison of friendly indicators 
and hostile collection capabilities to iden- 
tify friendly force vulnerabilities. As an aid 
to analysis, IPB techniques are aoe to 
friendly force patterns and signatures so we 
can see ourselves as viewed by enemy col- 
lection systems. For example, the range and 
focus of hostile collection means can be 
plotted on a map and, with intervisibility 
overlays, a determination made eae 
what friendly activities are vulnerable to 
enemy observation. Further, IPB can be 
applied to develop countermeasures recom- 
mendations. For example, a map overlay 
could be constructed to indicate which 
routes minimize detection during move- 
ment, or which areas would afford con- 
cealment and cover for signature-unique 
equipment. 


Step 4. Perform Risk Analysis and 
Select EEFI 


Risk analysis is the process by which pro- 
jected friendly vulnerabilities are compared 
to the enemy’s capabilities to defeat the 
friendly force. Nonelection of a counter- 
measure may incur certain risks to the force 
or its operations and activities. This cost of 
countermeasure versus benefit expected to 
be derived requires the coordinated efforts 
of the S2 and 53 staff elements. The coordi- 
nated risk analysis is presented by the 53 to 
the commander for decision. The results of 
risk analysis include the selection by the 53 
of the EEFI which are critical enough to 
watrant the application of countermeasures 
to conceal them from the enemy. 


EEFI provide the basis for applying 
appr late OPSEC countermeasures. The 
I are derived from the commander’s 
uidance and from after-action reports, 
staff evaluations, and vulnerability 
analysis. 


Once the threat has been identified, to 
include methods of operation, timeliness of 
reaction, and known capabilities, it is com- 
Ba with the OPSEC pons and the 

riendly mission. The 53 outlines the plan 
for the‘aspects of the assigned mission. 
These aspects include many terms of infor- 
mation that could, if compromised, lead to 
failure, or could limit the success of a given 
operation. 


Step 5. Recommend OPSEC Measures 


Based on the risk analysis process of Step 
4, countermeasures are selected to minimize 
vulnerabilities. Because this selection is a 
resource management and risk decision 
function, it falls to the operations staff ele- 
ment to make the decisions. Resolving the 
competition-for-resources problem is an 53 
function. Generally, there are five options 
for the decision maker: 


O Apply countermeasures. 
Accept risk of detection. 
Use deception. 

Combine any of the above. 


Prohibit the activity (cancel the 
mission). 


OoOOd OQ 


Selected countermeasures are directed by 
the OPSEC annex to the OPORD. 


The OPSEC annex to the OPORD is, in 
reality, the OPSEC plan. There are five 

aragraphs: Situation, Mission, Execution 
{Countetmessure) Service eee and 

ommand and Signal. (See FM 34-60, 
Appendix B.) The EEFI (which should be 
listed in paragraph 3 of the OPSEC annex) 
are set up in priority order. ey these 
priorities will coincide with enemy doctrinal 
priorities for reconnaissance and the em- 
ployment of their fire support and jamming 
resources. 


The plan may be disseminated by any of 
the following means: 


O Annex to the OPORD. 
O Fragmentary order (FRAGO). 
O Verbal or written instructions. 


In selecting and planning countermea- 
sures, the OPSEC countermeasures work- 
sheet is completed. The worksheet describes 
countermeasures for the force as a whole 
and specific countermeasures to be em- 
ployed by the subordinate maneuver and 
suppor units. The worksheet becomes part 
of the OPSEC annex to the OPORD (see 
FM 34-60, Appendix C). 


Steps 6, 7, 8, and 9 


Step 6, Select OPSEC Measures; Step 7, 
Pie OPSEC Measures; Step 8, Direct 
Efforts to Monitor the Effectiveness of Ap- 
lied OPSEC Measures; and Step 9, Moni- 

or OPSEC Measures Effectiveness, are _ 
closely related to the previous step. It is in 
these steps that an OPSEC survey is done 
and countermeasures are evaluafed. Teams 
are formed with personnel from the opera- 
tions staff (the team leader), and represen- 
tatives from the functional areas of intelli- 

ence, communications, logistics, and 
administration. Other specialists may be 
required. For example, if engineer opera- 
tions are to be evaluated, then an engineer 
expert should be designated as a team 
member. 


_ Cl personnel assigned to the teams assist 
in evaluating units for identifiable patterns 
and signatures exploitable by the enemy. 
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Their knowledge of enemy intelligence col- 
lection capabilities and effective counter- 
measures is critical to the effectiveness of 
the team. Additionally, the CI personnel 
interrogate EPW and refugees to determine 
enemy intelligence requirements and to 
gage the effectiveness of OPSEC measures. 


During the course of OPSEC surveys, the 
OPSEC teams advise their commanders 
and staffs about security practices that ma 
compromise EEF] or provide indicators of 
an planned or ongoing operations. If any 
actions indicate possible compromise of 
essential information, the data is reported 
to the CI element for analysis of the proba- 
ble information disclosed’and the risks to 
which the command may be subjected. 
Examples of data to be reported are— 


O eee disclosure of designated 
EFFI. 


O Serious violations of established secur- 
ity procedures. 


O Friendly losses attributable to proba- 
ble compromise. 


O Indications that the enemy had prior 
knowledge of a friendly operation. 


O Enemy activity directed against oth- 
erwise well-concealed friendly 
vulnerabilities. 


Step 10. Recommend Adjustments to 
OPSEC Measures 


Intelligence and operations staffs jointly 
make adjustments to the OPSEC program. 
When necessary, new EEFI are recom- 
mended and changes to countermeasures 
are devised and recommended. 


After-action reports about OPSEC condi- 
tions and the effectiveness of countermea- 
sures previously implemented are presented 
to commanders and operations officers. The 
detail of these reports will vary with the 
extent of an operation, size of a unit, time 
available, and current situation. 


Additional Functions 


CI personnel perform various additional 
functions. These functions include— 


o CI screening or line-crosser operations. 
During initial screening, individuals 
are approached for possible return as 
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low-level US agents to the enemy-held 
territory from which they came. Indi- 
viduals are also screened for their 
identification on the black, gray, and 
white lists (see below). 


0 Investigations. CI personnel investi- 
gate incidents to try to detect and nul- 
ify espionage, sabotage and subver- 

sion activities. In overseas areas, they 

also investigate personnel to ensure 
they are suitable for a position of trust 
and responsibility with the US 

Government. 


O Cl defensive operations. CI personnel 
develop defensive source operations to 
obtain information on potential 
threats to the rear area. 


O Liaison. Liaison is conducted at all 
levels of the Army. It is essential to the 
success of the CI exploitation of infor- 
mation in overseas areas of operation. 
Liaison is conducted with both mili- 
tary and civilian agencies in the area. 


O Black, gray, and white lists. These lists 
identify Poe selected as US targets. 
Black lists contain those hostile to the 
US, gray lists identify those whose 
inclinations and attitudes toward the 
US are obscure, and white lists contain 
those friendly to the US. They are used 
during screening operations to locate 
personnel of Cl interest. 


O Training. CI personnel conduct secur- 
ity training in various areas, such as 
SAEDA and counterinterrogation. 
This includes classes, briefings, and 
other training to meet the require- 
ments of the command’s mission. 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE 


The ground-based EW resources available 
to the MI battalion and MI brigade at divi- 
sion and corps, sei deu ay and the three 
QUICKFIX aircraft of the division CAB, 
are all capable of providing EW support to 
divisional brigades and their subordinate 
maneuver battalions. These resources, how- 
ever, as discussed in|Chapter 2) are ex- 
tremely limited, and the missions a may 
be called upon to perform are extremely. 
diversified: Their individual and collective 
capability to effectively support any battal- 
ion or brigade, or the division as a whole, 


for that matter, ultimately depends upon 
how well EW operations are planned, prior 
to combat. The following describes the for- 
mal top-down, bottom-up EW planning pro- 
cess in which the battalions and brigades 
participate. 


The brigade 53 has the primary responsi- 
bility for the planning, targeting, execution, 
and evaluation of EW operations in suppor 
of the brigade. Maneuver battalion E 
needs are identified to the brigade for 
incorporation in brigade priorities. The bri- 
gade 53 is specifically concerned with ECM 
and ensuring that EW operations support 
the commander's overall concept of the 


operations a integrating ECM with the 
targeting of lethal fires and the scheme of 
maneuver. ESM, although a critical element 
of EW, are the responsibility of the 52. ESM 
operations are conducted the same as other 
collection operations and require the same 
type of 52/53 coordination. The $3 identi- 
fied his combat information requirements to 
the 52, who incorporates them with other 
ESM/SIGINT needs. The six principles of 
EW support, shown in the following illus- 
tration, provide corps, division, an pipace 
staff officers alike with a common point of 
reference to ensure maximum effectiveness 
of EW operations to support all operations. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRONIC WARFARE SUPPORT 


INTEGRATION WITH MANEUVER AND FIRES IS ESSENTIAL. 


a. OPLANs, ORDERS, and SOPs. 


b. COMBINED ARMS, JOINT, and ALLIED OPERATIONS. 


. SYNCHRONIZATION ON THE BATTLEFIELD !S CRITICAL. 


a. EW TEAMS—-ESM and ECM REINFORCED. 
b. EW TEAMS—MEMBER OF COMBINED ARMS TEAM. 


. MOBILITY MUST BE SUFFICIENT TO KEEP UP WITH THE FORCE. 


a. LEAPFROG OPERATIONS—PHASED WITH FIRES. 
b. BOUNDING OVERWATCH—PHASED WITH MANEUVER. 


. ALL BATTLES MUST BE SUPPORTED SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


a. NEVER HELD IN RESERVE—EMPLOYED LIKE ARTILLERY. 


b. MUST HAVE FLEXIBILITY—DEEP, COVERING FORCE AREA (CFA), 
MAIN BATTLE AREA (MBA), REAR OPERATIONS AREA. 


. CONTINUITY OF OPERATIONS MUST BE MAINTAINED. 


a. CENTRALIZED CONTROL and DECENTRALIZED EXECUTION. 
b. COORDINATION BETWEEN GS and DS EW ASSETS. 
c. DECENTRALIZED EXECUTION BY SOP WHEN REQUIRED. 


. MUTUAL INTELLIGENCE AND EW SUPPORT IS MANDATORY. 


a. CENTRALIZED CONTROL AND DECENTRALIZED EXECUTION. 
b. COORDINATION BETWEEN EW ASSETS AND SUPPORTED 


COMMAND. 
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Types of Targets 


The types of targets for EW missions are 
the same as for other fire missions. The 
are: preplanned batgels, on-call targets, and 
targets of opportunity. 


Preplanned EW targets are communica- 
tion or noncommunication entities which 
are identified during the planning of an 
operation. These targets can be identified 
before the operation as key elements to be 
jammed or collected on during the opera- 
tion. Through IPB and existing data bases, 
tee! locations are predicted. Through 
analysis of the concept of the operation, - 
their importance and priority for EW action 
is determined. 


_Qn-call EW targets are elements identi- 
fied during the conduct of an operation for 
immediate jamming or collection. These are 
targets which could not be predicted before 
the start of the operation, and whose impor- 
tance is identified as the operation 
progresses. 


EW targets of opportunity are communi- 
cation or noncommunication entities which 
were not identified as specific preplanned 
targets and which the EW operator acquires 
and recognizes during the conduct of ESM 
or ECM operations. Once these targets are 
recognized, they become candidates for 
amming or intercept operations. Normally, 
categories of targets of opportunity are pre- 
planned to allow action by operators upon 
recognition. They are usually given a lower 

riority than specific preplanned targets or 
on-call’ missions. 


_ All three types of targets will be identified 
in an operations. Preplanned ESM targets 
are selected so as to detect the movement of 
enemy second-echelon forces at key times. 
Preplanned ECM targets are identified to 
degrade critical communications. Addition- 
ally, categories for targets of opportunity 
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are generally identified to degrade enemy 
operations if and when these targets are 
located. Finally, as the operation pro- 
eresses, on-call targets are identified and 
missions attacking or exploiting them are 
requested. 


The development of targets of all types is 
through the standard target development 
rocess described in FM 34-1 and FC 34-118. 
nitial analysis of the enemy’s deployment 
and intentions leads to the development of 
VTs. Comparison of these HVTs to the 
friendly commander's intent and concept of 
the operation leads to the selection of HPTs. 
Identification of the priority for each target 
relative to other targets of all types is crifi- 
cal to ensure effective control. For example, 
if an on-call mission is requested, the 
requester must identify the priority of that 
mission as compared fo existing priorities 
for preplanned and other targets. If he does 
not, that on-call mission may preempt a 
more important preplanned ‘mission or 
other on-call missions. 


Planning Process 


The planning process for EW operations 
ey) parallels the targeting process. The 
53, 52, and IEWSE cooperate closely to 
plan EW missions. The initial plannin 

rocess is performed prior to an operation 
or development of preplanned targets and 
identification of categories of targets of 
opportunity. The process continues during 
the actual conduct of an operation to iden- 
tify on-call sta As well as the identifi- 
cation of targets, the EW planning process 
drives the task organization of EW assets 
and initiates requests for EW missions to be 
performed by higher echelons. 


The EW planning process begins with the 
analysis of the battlefield situation based 
on IPB and current intelligence data. EW 
system capabilities and limitations are then 
compared to the emitters associated with 
the targets identified through IPB. The 
result of this first step is the identification 
of significant targets which we can affect 
with available EW assets. This is the selec- 
tion of HVTs in the targeting process. This 
step is performed by G2 or S82 staffs in close 
coordination with the electronic warfare 
section (EWS) or IEWSE. 


The second Pp in the EW planning ig 
cess entails development of a strategy tor 
use of EW in the operation. The corps G3, 
assisted by his EWS, will identify the gen- 
eral focus of EW operations. This includes 
oe aoe ies for EW operations 
throughout the area of influence. Priorities 
are identified for each phase of an opera- 
tion. For example, a strategy in a particular 
operation might be to prioritize SEAD 
operations, and to counter the enemy’s 
intelligence and reconnaissance systems 
during movement-to-contact. As the main 
attack begins, this priority might shift to 
countering enemy artillery. Finally, in the 
exploitation of success, priority would be to 
disrupt the enemy command and control to 
revent his eae control of the situa- 
ion. In turn, the division G3 and brigade 
53 will apply this strategy to their opera- 
tion, assisted by their EWS or IEWSE. They 
oe the focus and phases of higher 
echelon EW strategy to their operations 
plan, and identify a focus or priority for EW 
missions that will support their operation 
and comply with the overall strategy. This 
ensures that EW operations at all echelons 
complement each other and apply limited 
EW assets with maximum effectiveness. 


After targets which we can jam or collect 
against have been identified and the gen- 
eral strategy has been established the next 
step is to decide which specific targets to 
preplan. At brigade the 53 makes this. 
determination based on recommendations 
from the IEWSE. Key enemy elements 
whose movement or action is considered 
important are prioritized for ESM missions. 
If appropriate, their control links are priori- 
tized for jamming to delay receipt of orders 
to move. Other y communications links 
are also prioritized for jamming and emit- 
ters associated with unique missions or 
enemy actions are prioritized for intercept. 


After the G3 or 53 has selected the pre- 
planned targets which he desires to influ- 
ence or exploit, the IEWSE at the brigade 
documents these missions on worksheets 
called EW target lists. These worksheets 
serve as planning documents for coordina- 
tion between elements in the EW system. 
The worksheets at brigade are provided to 
the division’s EWS to coordinate missions 
and to request support for missions which 


are beyond the capability of the assets 
available at a given echelon. Giving these 
worksheets to the next higher level allows 
for review to avoid conflicts, such as simul- 
taneously tasking for both jamming and 
collecting on the same target. These work- 
sheets also are exchanged with adjacent 
units to avoid similar conflicts. 


To complete the planning process, the 
5 at division uses the completed EW 
target list to examine the distribution of 
missions and recommend allocation of EW 
assets. At division, this involves recom- 
mendations for placing assets in DS of bri- 
gades or in GS of the division. 


EW Target Lists 


The worksheets described above list 
desired preplanned EW targets with details 
on unit identifications and locations. Tech- 
nical data is added only when the tasked 
mission reaches the appropriate TCAE. 


A proposed format for ‘tsiedecheel 
target list}is provided on the following page. 
The EW target lists developed at the bri- 
ade level are consolidated at the division 


S on a similar worksheet. Missions 
planned at the division level are added to 
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SAMPLE BRIGADE EW TARGET LIST/JAMMING 
SCHEDULE WORKSHEET 


W TARGET LIST/JAMMING SCHEDULE W 


TIME TARGET TARGET TARGET FEEDBACK 
WINDOW UNIT LOCATION* ACTIVITY REQUIRED 





310100Z- ITB, 39 NB448292 Move from Bn 4 NA TACREP w/in 
3104002 GMRD assembly area 5 min 
3101002- RAG, 141 

3109007 MRR NB325310 Call for fire NA 1 ECMMEER 














SAMPLE DIVISION COMPOSITE EW TARGET LIST 


PRIORITY 




















TIME 
WINDOW 


TARGET 
UNIT 


TARGET 
LOCATION 


CONTROL 
MECHANISM 


CORPS 
MI (AE) | a | | 





COORDINATION 





1 NA 


310400 MRR 


| 310300- | HQ, 131 — 











310001- RECON 


310100 39 GMRD NB227314 Negative 





310100- RAG, 141 DIV MI 


310200 MRR NB448292 NA 2 BN ON-OFF 
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Planning On-call EW Targets 


Unlike preplanned EW targets, informa- 
tion regarding on-call EW targets cannot be 
redicted in detail. Their locations and the 

ey times to interdictor collect on these 
targets are not clear until the operation is 
underway. Therefore, these missions could 
not be included on the EW target lists 
which were prepared before the operation, 
and will need to be forwarded separately for 
execution. 


While the specific data to jam or collect 
on these targets cannot be predicted, poten- 
tial targets can be identified and tracked 
until they are selected for EW action. To do 
this, the IEWSE monitors the situation map 
in order to identify enemy units of potentia 
significance. He maintains his own overlay 
depicting the location of EW assets in his 
area with their range based on LOS. Com- 

arison of this overlay to the situation map 
hen determines which of the potential 
targets may be engaged. 


Based on his overlay and the current 
situation map, the E will recommend 
on-call EW targets to the 53 as the opera- 
tion progresses. The $3 will also select on- 
call targets based on his analysis of the 
ongoing friendly operation. 


The IEWSE will normally maintain a 
separate list of potential targets. 
Using the same format as the EW target 
list, this list will be a working document 
which is not provided to higher and adja- 
cent units. As the detailed data on these 
potential targets is not all available, there 
will be many blanks or incomplete entries 
on the worksheet. The IEWSE will fill in 
this worksheet as the situation map pro- 
vides answers. By maintaining and con- 
stantly updating this worksheet, on-call EW 
targeting data is ready for rapid identifica- 
tion and for request of EW missions. When 
these targets are to be jammed or exploited, 
the IEWSE at brigade calls these missions 
directly to their servicing TCAE for execu- 
tion. FM 34-40(5) provides more detail on 
planning and tasking of both on-call and 
preplanned EW missions. 


Electronic Warfare Operations 


COMJAM attack and ECM control - 
procedures are initially determined during 


the EW Svar ah 8 apse with specific 
attention to the C3 means available for 
implementation. They are specified in the 
“control mechanism” and “coordinatin 
instructions” columns of the refined EWTL, 
Poe described. Each type of 

OMJAM attack and ECM control proce- 
dure requires extensive preplanning in 
critical situations. 


Negative ECM control procedures against 
categories of targets of opportunity are used 
OMJAM operators extensively during 
the initial hours of combat when little or no 
technical data base is available to support 
their operations. Such procedures are used 
predominantly against enemy secure com- 
munications facilities to support the divi- 
sion and corps’ overall SIGINT collection, 
processiliey analysis, and reporting effort. 
‘hey provide COMJAM operators a posi- 
tive means to “get into” the enemy’s 
decision-cycle or “event schedule.” HPTs for 
jamming are developed by the EWS at _ 
ivision and corps. Extensive coordination 
with the G2, MI unit 53, and each TCAE, is 
required. Target of opportunity jamming 
missions are reflected on the EWTL, pre- 
viously described. They are based on the 
commander’s specified rules of attack 
priorities, and critical task lists. 
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Targets of opportunity jamming missions 
are usually conducted on ‘an area-wide basis 
against generic sets of HPTs such as a 
enemy secure communications facilities 
operating in a specified frequency band; all 
fire support facilities operating within a_. 
specified attack zone; or all SAM/AAA C 
facilities passing operational information 
within a given time period. Generic HPT 
sets are prioritized by the G3/53 based on 
recommendations from the G2/52, EWS, 

SE, and the MI unit S3 and TCAE. 
SIGINT analysts and ECM managers 
within the TCAE determine the specific 
elements of information or types of trans- 
missions to be jammed, the respective 
employment area for each EW team or pe 
toon, and the frequency bands for whic 
each EW team or platoon is responsible. 
COMJAM operators execute missions 
against high pay-off targets of opportunity 
“upon recognition” only when the specific 
attack criteria, specified on the EWTL have 
been met. Voice collection and DF operators 
monitor the mission. All combat informa- 
tion, technical EOB data, frequencies, and 
COMJAM results are transmitted to the 
TCAE via the IEW C’system. 


Positive ECM control procedures for 
offensive COMJAM attack against pre- 
planned EW targets begin at the 
earliest possible point in battle. They com- 
mence as specific HPTs are identifiéd and 
located. Again, the reporting of combat 
information Ss enemy activities or 
“events” provides the ie} for Sneezing 
the overall fire support effort. Knowin 
where the enemy is and what the enemy is 
doing, and slowing the enemy down by dis- 
rupting his critical communications means, 

rovide the time necessary to “adjust” all 
ethal and non-lethal attack schedules. 
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Preplanned jamming requires the great- 
est amount of detail, identifying the unit, 
location, and time. It must be totally syn- 
chronized with fire support and maneuver 
to achieve maximum results. Preplanned 
jamming missions may engage a ite 
simultaneously with fire, or singularly 
engage lower priority targets, while simul- 
taneous fire is brought to bear on higher 
pony targets. Preplanned targets, like 
argets of opportunity, are reflected on the 
EWIL for each EW team or platoon. Tech- 
nical data (such as frequencies and call © 
signs, or indications that technical data is. 
available to support attacks against specific 
HPT facilities) are the primary means for 
differentiating preplanned HPTs from 
target of opportunity sets on the EWTL. 
Preplanned COMJAM operations are con- 
ducted on a scheduled or on-call basis. 


Preplanned missions, depicted on the 
EWTL, as previously mentioned, are both 
time- and location-phased according to the 
scheme of maneuver and the supporting fire 
pee The enemy unit’s C facility, its loca- 
ion, and the time at which the COMJAM 
attack is to begin are all reflected on the 
EWTL. This type of COMJAM attack is 
usually synchronized with the lethal attack 
fire missions to provide the greatest support 
to the supported maneuver unit and to 
ensure maximum degradation to the 
enemy's C'system. SOP COMJAM attack 
priorities allow for the immediate attack of 
unforeseen or nonscheduled HPTs as the 
battle develops. Such targets are normally 
attacked on an on-call basis, having beeri 
anticipated ey in the planning process. 
Extensive coordination is required among 
the $3, 2, and the FSE of the tore 
maneuver unit, their counterparts at higher 
echelons, and, most importantly, the I 
resources operating within their AO. This 
will ensure that a and on-call 
targets are attacked at the time and place 
they require COMJAM support. Such coor- 
dination in combat is a a ee 
unless detailed targeting, COMJAM attack 
and ECM control procedures, alternate 
communications means, and coordinating 
instructions are determined prior to combat. 
On-call COMJAM attack and ECM support 
missions are the most difficult tasks to 
perform. 


On-call jamming missions, like other pre- 
lanned missions, are reflected on the 
WTL for given EW teams or latoons 

operating in each AO, as HPT C facilities 
are identified, located, and scheduled for 
attack. Positive control procedures and spe- 
cific coordinating instructions are always 
stipulated. However, the basic technica 
data and the exact time of the COMJAM 
attack may not be available or immediately 
known. There are three types of on-call 
missions: 


0 COMJAM attacks against immediate 
HPTs as they become active or cross 
into pre-established attack zones. 


O High-power So aaron d aa 
to specific commanders in critica 
situations. 


O01 COMJAM screening missions. dis- 
ae in(Chapter 3} 


COMJAM attacks, performed on an on- 
call basis against immediate HPTs are very 
similar to preplanned jamming, previously 
described. On-call jamming missions, how- 
ever, differ from preplanned missions, in 
that they are developed as the battle pro- 
eresses to attack specific HPT C facilities 
supporting specific aa! units in specific 
attack zones during specific time periods. 
On-call COMJAM attacks are conducted 
ea in support of “hand-off’ opera- 
ions as enemy units transcend attack zone 
boundaries or when the COMJAM eftec- 
tiveness of one ECM system is degraded 
and another ECM system can acquire the 
HPT and conduct operations more effec- 
tively. On-call targets are anticipated in the 
uate process nee to ee The 
EWSE and TCAE personnel develop and 
refine on-call attack missions as the battle 
unfolds. ECM managers in the TCAE 
schedule on-call targets for given EW teams 
or platoons as HPTs are identified and 
located. COMJAM operators report the time 
of acquisition and their readiness condition 
to the TCAE and supported command fol- 
lowing SOP and predetermined coordinat- 
ing instructions. On-call COMJAM control 
authority in such situations may reside 
with the supported commander ‘or his 53 to 
ensure that the COMJAM attack is syn- 
chronized with his specific maneuver and 


fire support operations. Proper authentica- 
tion procedures must be used and CEOI 
must be known by all members of the com- 
bined arms team involved in these types of 
operations. 


On-call high-power communications sup- 
port should be considered when determin- 
ing the manner in which ECM resources are 
task organized to support the synchroniza- 
tion of all operations. These operations are 
Pee only in extreme circumstances, 

OMJAM screening operations are also 
used only in extreme situations. FM 
34-40(5) will provide more detail on these 
operations. 


Effective on-call COMJAM support may 
ultimately determine the outcome of close 
operations. The MI battalion and its TCAE 
and EW resources must render that support 
to the brigades and battalions conductin 
close operations. This includes COMJA 
attacks against immediate HPTs, high- 

ower communications to call in air or 
artillery strikes, or screen jamming protec- 
tion for friendly C activities. These sub- 
jects are discussed in greater detail in 
Additional information regard- 
ing the procedures, tactics, and techniques 
used to plan, conduct, coordinate, and eval- 
uate such operations are provided in FMs 
34-10, 34-25(S), and 34-40(5). 


RECONNAISSANCE AND 
SURVEILLANCE 


R&S provides a systematic watch over 
the battlefield. It provides early warning of 
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enemy etl targets for fire and maneu- 
ver, and, mos important, information to 
help satisfy the commander's PIR in pre- 

aring for combat operations. R&S there- 

ore provides the commander with 
information-collection capabilities through- 
out the battle area. In addition, other ser- 
vices’ capabilities may augment those of 
the Army. For example, Army capabilities 
are exterided well forward by Air Force tac- 
tical air reconnaissance. This extension 
provides critical intelligence ofenemy _| 
second-echelon forces before they are within 
the La of Army collection capabilities. 
R&S yields much of the information neces- 
sary for decisions and targeting. 


Most information needed in combat 
comes from assets within the combat force. 
These assets perform R&S operations in the 
area of immediate interest. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Reconnaissance is undertaken to collect 
information by visual or other detection 
means. It is characterized by its direction 
toward coverage of one or more specific 
target areas. [he reconnaissance mission 
may be developed from cues indicating that 
an area possesses intelligence value or 
because current or planned operations 
require detailed coverage of a specific area. 


_ Surveillance is the systematic observa- 
tion of aerospace, surface or subsurface 
areas, places, persons, or things by visual, 
aural, electronic, photographic, or other 
means. Surveillance is characterized by 
wide coverage of a target area and by repe- 
tition. It is normally used to gain informa- 
tion in those aforernentioned areas over a 
long period of time to note any changes that 
may take place. 


Because of the interrelationship of recon- 
naissance and surveillance, the same assets 
used to execute reconnaissance missions 
may also be used for surveillance tasks. 


As noted above, surveillance missions are 
characterized by a systematic, constant 
watch of persons, places, or things by 
HUMINT, IMINT, or SIGINT resources. 
Surveillance missions are usually pre- 

lanned. Surveillance missions are particu- 
arly suited to— 
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O Cover large areas rapidly and 
repetitively. 


O Minimize risk to the collector. 


O Observe or detect changes on the 
enemy side of the FLOT. 


O Cue other collectors for more detailed 
coverage. 


ROLES OF RECONNAISSANCE AND 
SURVEILLANCE 


R&S is a vital part of the battalion and 
pees intelligence collection effort. The 
BICC does the detailed R&S planning and 
integrates it into the overall collection 
effort. For a more detailed discussion of the 
52/BICC responsibility and procedures in 
R&S planning see 

The main reconnaissance effort supports 
the main maneuver effort: main attac 
along with main defensive effort. The pri- 
mary reconnaissance effort is designated by 
redundancy; for example, using two patrols 
along the main axis of advance or attack. 
Detailed instructions given to R&S assets 
include: mission, start-completion time, 
objective-passage points, action on enemy 
contact at barriers, control measures (that 
iS, _ lines and checkpoints), PIR, SOR, 
and actions on completion of mission. The 
higher headquarters’ (brigade and division) 
intelligence and combat information on the 
TF area of operations must be confirmed. 
The commander should receive timel 
information in order to adjust his scheme of 
maneuver as new combat information is 
acquired. 


In preparing for R&Sin the offensive, the 
commander must focus the collection 

effort, based on SOR derived from a situa- 
tion or event template on platoon locations, 
vehicle locations, crew-served weapon loca- 
tions, individual fighting positions, barriers 
and obstacles, and locations of the reserve 
and counterattack elements. For ‘seerpany 
Heal a the collection effort focuses on the 
hreat. echelon two levels below the R&S | 
ae level. Reconnaissance patrols will 
watch the objective during changes to the 
threat posture. 


For R&S in the defensive, the commander 
must focus collection effort on the 
following 


O Identifying the enemy reconnaissance 
effort for counter-reconnaissance 
purposes. 


O re the enemy main effort as 
indicated by enemy unit locations, par- 
ticularly the second echelon. 


For counter-reconnaissance purposes the 
collection effort must— 


O Define EEF: barriers or obstacles, pla- 
toon locations, reserve and counterat- 
tack elements. 


O Assess enemy collection capabilities 
and methods. 


O Assess friendly vulnerabilities. 
oO eee countermeasures with the 


Countermeasures accomplish two things: 


O Orientation of TF collection capabili- 
ties (scouts, patrols, GSRs, and OPs) 
on protecting EEFI to identify enemy 
reconnaissance. 


O Orientation of combat elements on the 
identified reconnaissance to neutralize 
or destroy them by combat. 


PLANNING PRIORITIES 


In planning R&S, it should be understood 
that long-range planning of R&S operations 
and events is conducted by division echelon 
and higher, using the formal collection 
management process, whereas brigade and 
battalion pene eee involves events 
that will occur within a few days. The 
results of planning at the brigade and bat- 
talion levels includes a written or graphic 
R&S plan. The R&S plan prepared at bri- 
ae oe battalion levels may include all 

ata. 


The BICC will assign Uses to all R&S 
requirements based on the urgency and 
importance of the information needed. 


O Priority 1: Takes precedence over all 
other requirements except previously 
assigned Priority 1 missions. The 
results of these missions are of para- 


mount importance to the immediate 
battle situation or objective. 


O Priority 2: The results of these require- 
ments are in support of the general 
battle situation and will be accom-. 
plished as soon as possible after Prior- 
ity 1 requirements. These missions are 
to gain current battle information. 


O Priority 3: The results of these mis- 
sions update the intelligence data base, 
but do not affect the immediate battle 
situation. 


O Priority 4: The results of these mis- 
sions are of a routine nature. These 
requirements will be fulfilled when the 
reconnaissance effort permits. 


O Priority 3 and 4 taskings are not 
assigned to subordinate units. Infor- 
mation required which falls in these 
categories is included in PIR and IR 
transmitted to subordinate units. 


The BICC will also use planning factors 
to develop R&S information. Planning fac- 
tors are those elements or conditions which 
may have a Serious impact on the com- 
mand’s R&S effort. 


The friendly and enemy situation in- 
cludes the composition and disposition of 
friendly and enemy forces, enemy tactical 
doctrine, and the type and extent of 
planned operations. 


Resources include brigade and battalion 
collection assets (discussed previously) and 
supporting assets. Capabilities, limitations, 
and availability of collection assets are 
considered when aoe resources for 
reconnaissance and surveillance require- 
ments. The objective is to assign each | 
requirement to the best available collection 
asset or assets to most economically sup- 
port the requirement. 


Terrain and weather are studied to deter- 
mine their effects on available resources 
and are also considered wa the determi- 
nation of R&S requirements. [hat is, likely 
avenues of approach would normally be 
allocated greater resources. 

EW is considered in all R&S plans, Plan- 
ning should include consideration o 
friendly and enemy SIGINT, DF, and jam- 
ming capabilities. 
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SIGINT, DF, and jamming capabilities. 


OPSEC includes all measures that can be 
taken to deny intelligence of friendly force 
composition, disposition, and activities to 
the enemy. 


R&S plans must be scrutinized to ensure 
that We do not inadvertently disclose such 
information to the enemy. 


See FMs 30-20 and 100-5 for further 
explanation of R&S planning. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Generally, requests for information can 
be identified as either reconnaissance or 
surveillance. Classifying requests by this 
method assists the brigade or battalion 52 
in determining the basic elements of the 
request. 


Planning for surveillance operations is 
conducted after determining the general 
mission of the tactical force. Surveillance 
missions are often developed as a joint 
effort involving all of the intelligence 
organizations having an interest in the 
same AO. This is due to the limited availa- 
bility of surveillance systems and the large 
number of overlapping requests that cou 
be generated in a joint or combine 
operation. 


A reconnaissance mission seeks to obtain 
information by visual or other detection 
means and is characterized by limitations 
of coverage to one or more oo target 
areas at a particular time without the 
requirement for systematic coverage. 


Reconnaissance missions are conducted 
by HUMINT, IMINT, and SIGINT re- 
sources and are designed to—_ . 

O Collect specific, detailed information at 
a particular location and time. 


O Support current or planned operations. 


Most reconnaissance requests are pre- 
planned before the operation; however, once 
operations begin, many reconnaissance 
requests will be immediate. The time con- 
straints of the typical reconnaissance 
request will not“allow for elaborate plan- 
ning or coordination. A request that would 
be classified as a requirement for a recon- 
naissance mission might be for urgent pho- 
tographic coverage of a proposed helicopter 
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landing zone (LZ) some distance beyond the 
FLOT. 


Valid justification is particularly impor- 
tant for immediate surveillance or recon- 
naissance requests. This is critical if corps 
and EAC systems may be required to collect 
the information. 


The BICC manages all R&S assets avail- 
able which provide a complete picture of the 
area of operations to the commander, staff 
subordinate commanders, and higher head- 

uarters. Effective management requires 
the determination of R&S requirements, 
tasking, controlling and coordinating 
assigned assets, and requesting R&S sup- 

ort from higher headquarters to satist 
hose requirements beyond the capabilities 
of assigned assets. 


To effectively manage the R&S effort, the 
BICC must consider the following: 


O Unit mission and the commander's 
concept of the operation. 


O R&S assets available from assigned 
units. 


O Resources available from higher head- 
quarters and other services. 


Q Capabilities situation, including loca- 
tion, composition, and se A of 
both friendly and enemy forces. 


O The S2’s estimate of the situation and 
possible enemy course of action. 


O Weather, vee alot and terrain as 
they may affect employment of R&S 
resources. 


The BICC analyzes all available R&S data 
and uses organic R&S resources to best 
cover the battlefield and satisfy PIR and 
targeting requirements. It requests addi- 
tional resources or support needed to ac- 
complish R&S requirements from higher 
pee uarters. See Chapter 2 and Appendix 
for the R&S resources assigned to anc 
supporting the brigade and battalion. 


The BICC examines the capabilities and 
limitations of each R&S resource an 
matches resources to specific information 
and R&S requirements. Careful planning 
ensures the most effective use of R&S 
resources. 


The BICC uses various aids to help man- 
age R&S operations, including the unit 
intelligence SOP. The SOP specifies stan- 
dard R&S procedures. It standardizes 

rocedures that are done repeatedly in order 
o reduce the number of orders that must be 
transmitted during combat. The R&S SOP 
should include the following: 


O Procedures and formats for requesting 
R&S support. 


O Reporting procedures, channels, and 
formats. 


O Standard R&S activities, such as con- 
ducting patrols and operating OPs. 


Another aid used by the BICC is the 
SITMAP. The SITMAP portrays the 
friendly and enemy situation and conveys 

lans and orders in a condensed form. The 

ICC og pertinent parts of the R&S plan 
to the SITMAP to ensure that R&S opera- 
tions are integrated with maneuver, tire, 

er intelligence operations. (See 





The R&S plan includes the R&S require- 


ments of subordinate units. Each echelon 
requests R&S oun from higher head- 
i 


quarters to satisty those requirements that 
are beyond its own capabilities. The BIC 
evaluates these requirements, assigns prior- 
ities, and satisfies them in one or more of 
the following ways: 


C1 Includes them in the R&S plan. 


O Allocates R&S resources to the request- 
ing unit. 


O Forwards the request to higher head- 
quarters, indicating approval. 


The BICC coordinates the R&S plan. 
within the brigade or battalion staff with 
subordinate and supporting units, and 
higher headquarters. Coordination objec- 
tives are as follows: 


O Ensure that the plan identifies and 
meets all R&S requirements. 


O Avoid duplication of effort and to con- 
solidate missions, when practical. 


O Avoid conflicts with other combat 
activities. 


O Identify and task R&S resources and 
ensure that R&S missions are compat- 
ible with other assigned missions. 


When time permits, the BICC coordinates 
the R&S plan through informal and formal 
means, including a personal con- 
tacts, and liaison visits. Ihe BICC uses 
several methods to disseminate orders and 
requests for R&S support. These include, 
but are not limited to— 


oO OPORDs. 


oO R&S plans as part of or separate from 
the GPORD. P P 


oO SCAREs. 


Battalion plans are generally informal, 
while the brigade plan is more formalized. 
As the plans move vertically, the BICC 
reviews them to ensure there is no gap in 
the R&S scheme. It satisfies any gaps with 
assigned resources. If this is not possible, it 
requests assistance from higher headquar- 
ters. A formal R&S plan follows the format 
of a five-paragraph OPLAN/OPORD with 
appropriate overlays. (See|Appendix E.) 

Aerial surveillance is vital to the R&S 
program, particularly at brigade level and 
above. The OV1-D Mohawk, with R, 
infrared, and aerial photography capabili- 
ties, represents the ay Army surveil- 
lance system available to the tactical com- 
mander. The supporting Air Force tactical 
air reconnaissance squadron satisfies aerial 
R&S requirements that exceed the capabili- 
ties of Army aircraft. There are two types of 
aerial surveillance and reconnaissance 
requests: Preplanned and immediate. 


The brigade or battalion 52 submits pre- 
oa requests for aerial surveillance 
hrough intelligence channels to division. 
They are submitted for anticipated require- 
ments for reconnaissance support. The 
approval or eda of each request is 
contingent upon the following questions: 


O Is the request valid? 


O Can the requesting unit satisfy the 
requirement with organic or support- 
ing resources? 


O Can the request be satisfied in time? 


O Is the requested information or intelli- 
gence already available? 
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O Can it be included in missions which 
are In progress? 


O Can it be satistied by missions pre- 
viously r oe and planned at the 
reviewer's level? 


O Are air assets available at the review- 
er’s echelon which can accomplish the 
mission? 


Actions taken upon completion of this 
review include— 


O Disapprove the request and return it to 
the requestor with the reason for 
disapproval. 


O Approve the request and task assets at 
the local echelon. 


O Approve the request and pass it on to 
the next higher headquarters. 


Immediate requests, by virtue of their 
urgency, are sent by a different communica- 
tions channel. The USAF maintains a sys- 
tem from battalion to corps to provide liai- 
son, rapid communications, and control for 
both close air support and air reconnais- 
sance. A TACP, ee and staffed by the 
Air Force, is assigned to each Army echelon 
from battalion to corps and has direct radio 
contact with all echelons. (It should be 
noted here that TACP radios are not usu- 
ally compatible with those of the supported 
unit.) The immediate request is delivered to 
the TACP, which transmits it directly to the 
air support operations center (ASOC) at 
corps. The TACPs at intermediate com- 
mand echelons monitor immediate requests, 
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and ay their Army counterparts. Appro- 
val at each echelon is signifie a remain- 
ing silent on the air request net. If a higher 
echelon decides to disapprove the request or 
to accomplish the mission with organic 
assets, then that echelon enters the air 
request net and notifies the originating 
TACP of its decision. If all echelons ap- 
rove the request by maintaining silence, 
he corps ASOC forwards it to the TACC. 


Each echelon of command has a time 
limit (established by SOP) within which to 
disapprove a request. 


In addition to the preplanned and imme- 
diate requests, the brigade or battalion 52 
may request intelligence imagery reports 

IIRs) on missions already flown that may 
ave information they can use. 

The followinglillustration| shows the 
procedures for requesting tactical air recon- 
naissance support. As shown, the 52 and 
tactical surveillance officer at each level are 
responsible for the request, and must _ 
assume responsiblity for satisfying valid 


requests they disapprove. See TC 34-50 for 
further explanation of R&S. 


OPERATION ORDER/OPERATION 
PLAN 


_ The preparation of an OPORD/OPLAN 
is an essential element in ade for 
IEW operations. Upon determination of | 
intelligence ae requirements, the bri- 
a or battalion staff will prepare an intel- 
igence estimate and annex to support the 

ORD or OPLAN which is used for initial 
tasking. 


An operation order gives subordinate com- 
mandets the essential information needed 
to carry out an operation. This includes the 
situation, mission, assignment of tasks, 
and support and assistance to be provided. 
When an operation is to be conducted 
immediately, the complete order is pre- 
pared, based on the commander's an- 
nounced decision and concept. When an 
operation is to be conducted at some future 
time, the OPORD may be an OPLAN that 
will be implemented by appropriate instruc- 
tions. A new order is prepared whenever a 
significant change in the mission occurs or 
a New mission is received. 


An OPORD should include only the 
details that are necessary to enable com- 
manders of subordinate units to issue their 
own orders, and to ensure coordination. 

The brigade or battalion 53 has the pri- 
mary responsibility of a the 
OPORD in accordance with the command- 
er’s guidance. 

When preparing the OPORD/OPLAN, 
the 52 must read and review the higher 
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headquarters intelligence estimate and 
annex before writing his own. Essentially, 
the battalion or brigade 52 is scaling down 
the higher headquarters annex or estimate 
to fit the needs of his echelon. The gener- 
ated annexes and estimates should provide 
more specific information about the enemy 
and AO as it affects the battalion or bri- 
gade. Formats for the intelligence annex 


and estimate, and the analysis of the AO 
can be found infAppendix Al 
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CHAPTER 5 
Combat Operations 


IEW resources contribute to, and are 
essential to, the combat power of the bri- 
gade and battalion in offensive and defen- 
Sive operations, and during retrograde and 
other tactical situations. Leaders at all 
levels of command must know how to in- 
crease the effectiveness of IEW systems and 
resources in support of the maneuver com- 
mander’s combat operations and, at the 
same time, reduce the vulnerability of their 
units to enemy intelligence and combat 
activities. 


The low density of IEW resources and the 
independent and decentralized nature of MI 
operations require that leaders exercise a 
high degree of competence, initiative, and 
innovative thought to accomplish the com- 
mander’s mission requirements in the bri- 
gade and battalion areas of operations and 
interest. 


Divisional MI assets should be task 
organized according to the situation, type of 
combat operation, and METT-T factors. 
This will result in the formation of IEW 
company teams which may be in GS to divi- 
sions or placed in DS to brigades depending 
on METT-T criteria. All IEW elements, 
including corps augmentation assets sup- 
porns e brigade and battalion opera- 
ions, are normally attached to the com- 


any_team when such teams are formed. 
[See| Chapter 4). 


This chapter will discuss how to employ 
resources during combat operations to 
best achieve the commander’s requirements 
and intent. 


Although there is a difference between 
the light and heavy division’s IEW re- 
sources, they respond to the commander's 
requirements similarly. Where there is a 
significant difference, it will be noted. 


PREHOSTILITY PHASE 


_IEW support to the combat force in the 
field one the Da phase begins 
with the OPORD tasking division R 
assets and the MI battalion (CEWI) with 
the mission of collecting information on 
enemy force profiles. This action will prove 
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or oe estimates and enemy intentions 
hypothesized = predeployment analy- 
sis and planning phases. The oy O 
MI battalion IEW assets will deploy into 
the various brigade and battalion AOs, but 
remain tasked in GS of the division. This 
GS role is necessary for centralized 

needed to accomplish the mission. (See, 
GSR and REMS teams, how- 
ever, may at this time be attached to the 
forward brigades or the covering force, if 
the latter is organized. GSRs and REMS 
may be further attached to battalions for 
individual surveillance missions or for at- 
tachment to scout platoons. The missions of 
the MI battalion’s [EW assets are continu- 
ously changed and updated by various task- 
ing messages and fragmentary orders. It is 
during these times, and especially upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, that certain IEW 
assets may become DS to the brigade in 
whose aréa they are operating. 


DEPLOYMENT OF ASSETS 


Once the mission has been received, the 
next task is to deploy the assets in areas 
where they can accomplish the mission. 
The deployment of, and site selection for, 
IEW assets demands close and continuous 
coordination between MI units and the bri- 

ade or battalion in whose AO they may be 

ocated. The deployment of IEW assets and 
site selection are critical tasks for leaders of 
MI units operating in the brigade and bat- 
talion AOs. Normally, the staff of the head- 
quarters that exercises operational control 
of an MI element selects the genera 
deployment areas for SIGINT and EW sys- 
tems based on the recommendations of the 
supporting EW unit commander. For exam- 

le, if the covering force commander exer- 
cises OPCON of an EW platoon that is 
employed in the covering force area, it will 
designate general oe areas for 
SIGINT and EW systems based on the 
recommendations of the platoon leader. The 
brigade or battalion commander or 52 
selects general employment areas for GSR 
elements that are attached. The controlling 


commander may, however, delegate _ 
employment area selection to a Subordinate 
commander. For example, the battalion 
may delegate this authority to a maneuver 
company commander, particularly if the 
GSR team(s) will support the company. 


Normally, MI platoon leaders select the 
general operational site locations for their 
systems after coordination with the sup- 
ported maneuver unit. 


The MI squad or team leader normally 
selects the specific operational site. 


Operational site selection requires coordi- 
nation with the supported unit commander 
or staff and with the commander and staff 
of the maneuver unit in whose AO the sys- 
tem is to be deployed. 


MI unit leaders and maneuver unit com- 
manders and staff must establish and 
maintain close and continuous coordination 
to ensure effective MI support. Direct coor- 
dination begins between the MI battalion 
and brigade, and is continued at ever 
echelon where MI units support or operate 
in the AO of maneuver units. It may go as 
low as MI teams and maneuver platoons. 
Although MI unit commanders and leaders 
coordinate with maneuver unit command- 
ers, staffs, and leaders on a variety of mu- 
tual concerns, the following are common 
items for coordination: 


O MI support missions and how they are 
to be integrated with and support the 
maneuver commanders’ schemes of 
fire and maneuver. 


0 Times and routes for oP ue MI 
units within the brigade AO. 


O Operational areas and sites. 
O Security. 


O Coordinating and communicating 
procedures. 


O Final coordination of prearranged CSS 
requirements. 


The MI battalion tactical operations cen- 
ter initiates coordination with the brigade 
rior to the Sep OyEen of MI assets in the 
rigade AO. If an IEW company team is 
Spats in the brigade AQ, it coordinates 
through the team commander and his at- 
tached brigade IEW support element. Dur- 


ing the initial coordination, the following 
factors are coordinated: 


O Designation, type, and mission of the 
deploying MI unit. 

O Time of deployment and route the unit 
will use to deploy. 


O General operational area and opera- 
tional site requirements. 


O CSS requirements. 


O Arrangements for direct coordination 
between the MI unit and the appro- 
priate subordinate MI unit. 


O Exchange of radio frequencies and call 
Signs. 


The MI battalion C-E officer coordinates 
with the division signal officer for call signs 
and frequencies that MI units need to coor- 
ae with the brigade and its subordinate 
units. 


Upon initial deployment of the IEW com- 

any team to the brigade AO, the compan 
eam facilitates the coordination. If time 

ermits, the company team commander and 
he MI platoon leaders conduct a ground 
reconnaissance and personal coordination 
with the brigade staff and subordinate unit 
commanders and staff prior to deploying 
the company team. 


After the IEW company team deploys, the 
team commander facilitates coordination 
between MI and brigade units. The MI bat- 
talion notifies the team commander when it 
plans to deploy an MI unit in the brigade 
AO. The commander ensures that the bri- 

ade IEW support element coordinates this 
no ae with the brigade staff. The bri- 
ade 53 notifies the battalion in whose area 

e MI unit will deploy over the brigade | 
operations net. The battalion, in turn, noti- 
fies the maneuver company through the 
battalion command operations net. 


_ The commander or leader of the deploy- 
ing MI unit contacts the IEW compan 

team commander when he gets within 
communications range. The team com- 
mander gives the MI leader instructions for 
establishing radio and physical contact 
with the maneuver commander or staff. 


MI elements such as GSR and CI teams 
who are attached or DS to the brigade, 
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operate in the brigade intelligence net. If 
they are further attached or placed in DS of 
a battalion or maneuver company team, the 
MI element operates the battalion surveil-. 
lance or company operations net of the unit 
it Supports. 


Detailed and continuous coordination 
with maneuver units is especially critical 
for GS MI units. Maneuver units tend to 
forget GS units that are operating in the 
AO—often forgetting to notify them when 
they displace to new locations. The IEW 
team commander makes arrangements for 
the MI unit and the appropriate maneuver 
commander to initiate coordination. The MI 
unit leader and maneuver unit commander 
or staff officer coordinate the following 
issues: 


O Security. 
Operational sites. 
Deployment and displacement routes. 


C55: 


Coordination and communications 
procedures. 


While the maneuver unit may or may not 
be assigned a mission to specifically sécure 
an MI operational site, the MI unit does 
enjoy some degree of security by locating 
neat a maneuver unit. The MI unit leader 
and maneuver unit commander should 
establish definitive procedures that ensure 
the security of the MI unit. 


Reliable communications should be estab- 
lished between the two units. Most MI pla- 
toons and teams do not have sufficient 
radios to remain in the maneuver unit’s 
communications net; however, both units 
should exchange radio frequencies, call 
signs, and other appropriate CEOI to 
ensure immediate access to each other's 
communications net. The MI unit should 
hook into the maneuver unit’s wire system 
7 the ae within a reasonable distance of 

eir CP. 


Both parties to this coordination must 
carry out the procedures that they agree on. 
For example, if the maneuver unit com- | 
mander ere to notify the MI unit when it 
displaces, he must do it in sufficient time 
for the MI unit to displace—especially if the 
maneuver unit withdraws because of enemy 


eds SH. Te 
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pressure. On the other hand, the MI unit 
must pass directly to the unit any perisha- 
ble combat information that the maneuver 
unit needs. 


The MI unit leader must coordinate the 
mission with the supported unit. He coordi- 
nates with the maneuver unit commander 
who controls the AO to ensure that there 
will be no undue interference between MI 
and other units that may need the site or 
are operating nearby. 


Most MI systems need LOS to operate ef- 
fectively. The need for high ground for | 
operational sites usually exceeds its availa- 
bility. The maneuver unit commander or 
leader operating in the AO resolves conflict- 
ing requirements for the high ground. The 
MI unit commander must coordinate with 
the maneuver unit commander for his 
operational sites. He must inform the 
maneuver unit commander of how MI ele- 
ments can support him from various sites 
and the relative impact of the terrain on the 
effectiveness of MI systems in various 
potential sites. 


There are three basic types of operational 
sites. The primary site is the principal posi- 
tion from which fhe MI team will accom- 
plish the assigned mission. An alternate 

osition is another position where the same 

arget area can be covered. The supplemen- 
tary position is used to cover a different 
target area. The following schematic below 
illustrates these positions. 


All operational sites should— 
O Permit coverage of the assigned area. 


O Provide cover and concealment for the 
team, vehicles, and operational 
equipment. 


O Facilitate communications and permit 
coordination with other MI and sup- 
ported elements. 


O Provide good ingress and egress. 


‘Take advantage of security provided 
by maneuver elements. 


O Provide LOS to the tanget area. Be rel- 
atively free of ground clutter. 


MI leaders should perform ome recon- 
naissance to select operational sites when 


time permits. During the reconnaissance O Primary, alternate, and supplementary 
operation they— positions. 


O Exact positions of equipment and 
O Select routes to the AO. antennas ab cach site. 


O Identify and coordinate with friendly O Entry and withdrawal routes, and 
units in the area. | routés between positions. 
O Determine status of security. O eee and distances to threat 
orces. 
MI squad and team leaders plan the or- ; 
snaaaan and occupation of an operation- Ph Pena 


al site in detail. They should make detailed O Friendly minefield and planned 
sketches to include— barriers. 


TYPES OF POSITIONS 


ee 
‘PRIMARY: 





_A typical organization of an operational 
site is illustrated below. 


The EW platoon establishes a platoon 
headquarters in the brigade area from 
which the platoon leader directs and con- 
trols operations of subordinate elements. 
The T&A team is also located here. This 
enables the T&A team to disseminate com- 
bat information rapidly to the brigade 82. 


The MI battalion proce an IEWSE to 


each brigade. The IEWSE operates from 
within the brigade TOC. It is the link 


between the MI battalion TOC and the bri- 

ade TOC. The primary purpose of the 

WSE is to coordinate operations in sup- 

port of the brigade. Working with the bri- 
gade S2 and $3, the IEWSE helps plan EW 
operations in support of the brigade. It also 
coordinates MI unit and team occupation 
and movement with the brigade AO on 
behalf of the company team commander, 
reviews possible combat information from 
MI units in the sector, and rapidly intro- 
duces it into the brigade intelligence 
system. 


OPERATIONAL SITE 
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Interrogation Assets 


When EPW interrogation assets are 
desired, the brigade’s 52 identifies brigade 
requirements during collection ae 
He requests interrogation assets throu 
intelligence channels. He coordinates the 
St of the team through the 
IEWSE. 


The team deploys to, and operates at, the 
EPW collection point, which is normall 
located near the brigade trains. The actual 

oint on the ground where the interrogation 

eam deploys is determined by the brigade 
52 in coordination with the brigade 54 and 
brigade trains commander. The interroga- 
tion team, upon deployment to the brigade, 
coordinates with the brigade 52, through 
the IEW support element. The 52 briefs the 
team concerning— 


O Brigade mission and the commander's 
concept of the operation. 


O PIR/IR. 


O Communications and reporting 
procedures. 


O Contacts with the 54 to coordinate 
logistic support. 


O Coordination with the S51 and MP pla- 
toon leader regarding ote or 
securing and moving EPW. 


Although many of the IEW assets have 
common requirements for coordination and 
site selection, the EW, GSR, REMS, and 
other elements have peculiar needs that 
must be met. 


Electronic Warfare Assets 


As noted in most ground-based 
EW assets at ECB must be deployed in the 
brigade and battalion AO to be most effec- 
tive. ESM equipment must be deployed in a 
manner to allow overlapping areas of inter- 
cept coverage. This not only ensures cover- 
age of the area forward of the FLOT but 
also allows targets in the ye Pee areas 
to be handed from one asset to the other. 
ECM sites selected along the FLOT should 
be located in such a way as to facilitate 
electronic massing of several jammers _ 
against single targets. ESM and ECM sites 
have common requirements that must be 


met if the equipment is to do its job. These 
requirements include— 


O Must be located within range of tar- 
geted receivers and transmitters. 


O Must ensure that the receiving 
antenna is positioned to intercept the 
arriving signal. 


O Must be located near its supporting 
elements. 


Positioning the intercept antenna is the 
most important factor to take into consider- 
ation when selecting EW sites. Without 
acquiring the target signal, intercept and 
amming missions cannot be accomplished. 

ide variations in the signal pants may 
exist within relatively small areas. When 
hearability problems occur, try the antenna 
at several heights, orientations, and loca- 
tions in the vicinity of the site. Trial and 
error is the esate technique to obtain 
maximum reception. A detailed study of the 
surrounding terrain should be used to check 
a site location with respect to the location of 
the target area. Hills and mountains 
between the intercept antenna and the 
enemy emitter will limit the quatity of 
intercept. An illustration of a is on 
the following page. 


In mountainous terrain, selected antenna 
positions should be relatively high on the 
Slopes or, when possible, remoted to the 
forward slopes. Locations at the base of a 
cliff or in a deep ravine or valley must be 
avoided. For operations above the HF 
range, a location that will give LOS Coo 
tion should be selected. In mountainous ter- 
rain, the objective is to get the antenna as 
high as possible. 


Trees near the antenna system offer ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Foliage can 
be used to camouflage the antenna system. 
It also can be used to mask the antefina sys- 
tem from unwanted signals. However, trees 
with heavy foliage absorb radio waves. 
Leafy trees have more of an adverse effect 
than evergreens. Foliage should not be posi- 
tioned between the antenna elements and 
the target signals, and it should never touch 
the elements of the antenna. Intercept 
antennas should extend above the surface 
of the vegetation level when “looking” at 
the target transmitter. The antenna can be 
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“masked” from unwanted signals if the 
foliage behind and to each side of it extends 
higher than the antenna. This is|illustrated 
on the following page. 


Man-made objects near an intercept site 
can reduce the quality of the target signal. 
Buildings located between radio oe 
stations and their targets, especially if they 
are of steel or reinforced concrete, will 
hinder reception. Every attempt should be 
made to position the intercept antenna as 
far from man-made objects as possible. But, 
in a tactical situation, it is not always pos- 
sible to follow the recommended standards. 
The rule to follow in this case is “as far as 
possible.” 


Wire lines, such as telephone, telegraph, 
and high-tension power lines should be 
avoided when selecting a site for intercept. 
These wire lines absorb an incoming signal 
like a receiving antenna, and introduce dis- 
tortion, hum, and noise into the receiving 
antenna. Some distortion of the arriving 
waveform may be acceptable if the site is 
for intercept operations only. But other sys- 
tems, such as direction finding, must be free 
from outside influences. Positions adjacent 
to heavily traveled roads and highways 
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should be avoided. In addition to the noise 
and confusion caused by vehicles, their 
oa systems may cause electrical inter- 
erence. Copying weak signals requires a 
ereat deal of concentration by the intercept 
operator. His attention should not be 
diverted by extraneous noises. Heavy traffic 
areas also are prime targets for air and 
artillery attacks. 


Friendly transmitters can also interfere 
with intercept. Communications nets and 
DF flash and report nets are examples. 


Terrain-masking techniques can be used 
to isolate receiving antennas from trans- 


mitting antennas as shown on|page 5-7. 


If practical, communications antennas 
should be postioned so a hill mass screens 
them from intercept antennas and from the 
enemy. This will cause a minimum of inter- 
ference to intercept antennas and wi 
decrease the enemy’s ability to locate the 
site with direction finding. Coordination 
between miata and communications 
equipment should be accomplished by field 
phones or runner, not by radio. Generators 
should be placed away from intercept 
equipment to reduce noise and electronic 
interference. 
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Ground Surveillance Radar Assets 


The surveillance platoon leader moves the 
platoon to the brigade AO, either indepen- 
dently or as part of the IEW company team. 
Upon arrival at the brigade CP, he coordi- 
nates with the brigade IEWSE or company 
team commander, giving him a status re- 

ort on the platoon. If the panos is at- 

ached to the brigade, control passes to the 
brigade commander, who normally dele- 
gates operational control to the 52. 


The brigade or battalion 52, or a maneu- 
ver team commander, initially briefs the 
GSR teams. The briefing, as a minimum, 
includes— 


O Surveillance mission. 


O General site location, area of surveil- 
lance, type of surveillance to be con- 
ducted, specific targets, the frequency 
of coverage, and how, when, and to 
whom information is to be reported. 


O Friendly situation, including the unit 
mission, the tactical plan, location of 
unit elements in relation to each other, 
the activities and operations of adja- 
cent units and patrols, and when and 
where friendly units are expected to 
move through the surveillance area. 


O ‘Terrain characteristics and terrain 
analyses, which highlight mobility 
corridors, intervisibility, terrain mask- 
ing, and trafficability conditions. This 
information is used by the supported 
unit’s 52 and the GSK teams in select- 
ing primary, alternate, and future 
operating sites. 


O Enemy situation, including the types 
of ee expected, and the location 
and direction of expected enemy 

movement. 


O Prevailing or forecast weather that 
— might affect the interpretation of 
signals. 


O Procedures for coordinating with the 
friendly units, to include radio fre- 
quencies, call signs, and other CEOL. 


O Covered and concealed routes into the 
site, and routes between sites. 
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O OPSEC procedures, to include the sign 
and countersign, noise and light disci- 
pline, and other OPSEC procedures. 


Following the 52’s briefing, the team 
leaders move their teams to the general site 
location. They perform the following tasks 
to prepare to accomplish the surveillance 
mission: 


O Reconnoiter the general site. 


0 Select specific sites, to include primary, 
alternate, and supplementary 
positions. 


0 Coordinate position selection with 
adjacent companies and platoons. 


0 Prepare positions, to include fortifica- 
tion, cover, and concealment for pri- 
mary and alternate sites. 


O Enter designated radio nets and the 
wire communications system, when so 
directed. 


© Forward specific locations of radar 
and area of radar coverage (left and 
right) limits to the supported element 
by the fastest, most secure means. 


O Prepare radar surveillance overlays 
and submit copies for each position to 
the supported commander or 52. A 
supported company commander for- 
wards one copy to the battalion 52. 


The surveillance platoon leader, even 
though losing some degree of OPCON of 
platoon assets through attachment, super- 
vises the initial deployment of platoon 
assets to the operational area. He monitors 
the operations of his units to ensure that 
they effectively accomplish their assigned 
mission. He coordinates with the brigade 
and battalion commanders and their staffs, 
and with company team commanders and 

latoon leaders to advise them on how 

SKs can be effectively used to support 
their operation and to ensure that his units 
are provided the support and security the 
need in order to operate. He also takes care 
of administrative and leadership problems 
and keeps the IEW team commander ap- 
prised of the status of platoon assets. 


When the GSR teams are attached to a 
maneuver company team or platoon, the 
company commander or platoon leader 


deploys and tasks the team. Even if the 


GSR team is only ase within a 
maneuver unit’s AO, it coordinates with the 
unit commander or leader. The GSR team 
leader and maneuver unit commander 


should coordinate— 
O Local friendly and enemy situations. 


O Procedures for reporting combat 
information. Even if the GSR team is 
instructed to report information it col- 
lects to someone other than the local 
combat maneuver unit, it should report 
combat information, particularly early 
warning of enemy movement and tar- 
gets to the local unit commander. 


O Communications frequencies, call 
signs, and procedures. The GSR team 
should tie into the opp or platoon 
wire line, if there is one in the area. 
Arrangements should be made for 
mutual support in relaying messages 
under poor communications 
conditions. 


O Security. The GSR team should select a 
site near a maneuver unit for greater 
security. The team that must be overly 

~ concerned about its own security will 
be less effective. Procedures for notify- 
ing the team, in case the maneuver 
unit displaces, must also be 
coordinated. 


O CSS requirements. The team leader 
and unit commander coordinate these 
requirements, particularly how the 
maneuver unit will provide food ser- 
vice, fuel, and ammunition. 


The GSR team should be totally inte- 
erated with the supported unit, Integration 
means that the team responds to the re- 
quirements and orders of the supported unit 
commander. In turn, the supported unit 

rovides security and other support that the 
eam needs. A habitual relationship be- 
tween a GSR team and a supported unit 
enhances the effectiveness of this 
integration. 


The general GSR site is normally selected 
through the use of map reconnais- 
sance; however, the GSR team leader con- 
ducts a detailed ground reconnaissance to 
select the specific operational site. The sup- 


ported unit commander or 52 will decide the 
eneral site location for the attached 
N/PPS-5 and AN/PPS-15 radars. This 
general site location depends on the mis- 
sion. [he GSR squad or team leader selects 
the specific site location. 


To take advantage of the maximum range 
of the GSR, it should be sited as far forward 
as necessary to support the mission. It is 
normally positioned on the forward oe 
of dominating terrain. Frequently, GSKs 
are located with or near OPs. However, per- 
sonnel of the GSR team should not be used 
to man the OP. The GSR and OP observers 
must mutually support each other. Since the 
enemy can detect radar signals, GSRs 
should not be located near troops or key 
installations. 


Once the radar squad or team leader has 
selected a site and the GSR is emplaced, the 
supported commander should check the site. 
The site should provide the same common 
features as described earlier. 


The most important feature of an opera- 
tional site is the capability to support the 
accomplishment of the surveillance 
mission. 


The site selected should use the terrain to 
increase ELSEC and ECCM protection. 
Hills, embankments, trees, and other ter- 


rain features are used to absorb side lobe 
The following illustration shows theladvan- 





Terrain, such as hilltops, is used to avoid 
Hate: to enemy intercept sites. Al- 
eee LOS to the target is required, ter- 
rain features, such as hilltops, are not used 
as GSR sites. 


If the terrain cannot be used effectively to 
block the radar signal, a low power signal 
can be used to limit its range. 


A soft target background, such as heavily 
wooded terrain, wilPhelp absorb the radar 
signal. A hard background, such as rock 
terrain or buildings, scatters and reduces 
the signal, thus limiting the enemy’s capa- 
aD o detect the signal and locate the 
radar. 


In addition to the primary site, the team 
leader selects alternate and supplementary 
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positions. He must use the same care in 
selecting these positions as he did in select- 
ing the primary position. Thelil 
on the following page shows primary and 
alternate positions which cover a road junc- 
tion and a supplementary position which 
covers a bridge. 


The operational site must_provide cover 
and concealment for the GSR team and 
LOS to the target. Therefore, the team must 
act as the available terrain and 
improve the site. 


Cover and concealment are best obtained 
through the construction of field fortifica- 
tions. The Ope and extent of fortifications 
depend on the mission and the time availa- 
ble. A We position is prepared when time 
is limited. It uses the natural terrain more | 
for protection of the team. A deliberate posi- 
tion is well fortified and camouflaged. It 
may be completed in 3 to 4 hours. Most 
deliberate positions begin as hasty posi- 
tions which have been improved in time. 


The team prepares its position in the fol- 
lowing stages: 


O Site radar and clear surveillance area. 
O Initiate camouflage and concealment. 


O Prepare operator protective and fight- 
Ing positions. 


O Improve position. 


Initially, the team emplaces the radar 
and clears the surveillance area. It em- 

laces the radar where it can best cover the 
arget area, yet provides an acceptable 
degree of concealment and cover from 
enemy fire. It clears a surveillance area in 
front of each GSR. Clearing operations fol- 
low these principles: 


0 Clearing should not be excessive or it 
will disclose the radar position. 


O Clearing should start at the GSR posi- 
tion and work forward as far as 
required. 


O A thin natural screen of vegetation 
should be left to hide the GSK position. 


Clearing a surveillance area is very simi- 
lar to clearing a field of fire in front 0 
weapons systems. FM 5-15 describes the 
procedure for clearing fields of fire. 





_ Ina hasty position, the initial emphasis 
is on concealment from enemy observation. 
The radar must be sited in a camouflaged 
position which will allow you to cover your 
assigned area. 

A position i i he ak remoted is 
shown in thelillustration| on the following 
page. 

Soon after occupying a new operational 
site, the GSR team develops a surveillance 
card. The team chief or senior operator pre- 
pares a card for the primary, alternate, and 
supplementary radar positions. The card is 
maintained at the GSR site and transferred 
to anew GOR unit when the team is re- 
lieved in place. Copies of the card are for- 
warded to the commander of the poe 
unit and to the BIF or brigade 52. Appen- 
dix C describes how to prepare a surveil- 
lance card. 

Remotely Employed Sensor Assets 


REMS provide an additional source of 
information for the ground commander. 
Sensors can be used either alone or to com- 
plement or supplement other information 

ae sources, such as ground surveil- 
ance radars. REMS provide information 
for the production of intelligence and 
timely, accurate target-acquisition data. 


Deployment of remote sensors is similar 
to that of the GSR, with one major excep- 
tion: Remote sensors are not as flexible as 
GSRs. Once employed, they may not be 
accessible for recovery. Because of recovery 
step additional sensors must be issued 

efore new missions can be assigned. Sen- 
sors may be recovered during offensive 
operations as friendly forces advance. How- 
ever, additional sensors usually are re-- 
quired for employment ahead of attacking 
orces. 


Remote sensors may be effectively em- 
ployed for many operational tasks—alone 
or with other surveillance assets. For opti- 
mum potential to be achieved, sensors must 
be fully integrated into the overall surveil- 
lance plan in the early planning stages. 
Sensor employment is planned by the type, 
number, location, and layout of Sensors on 
the ground. Sensors are emplaced by hand, 
aircraft, or artillery, depending on the tacti- 
cal situation. 
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The major advantages of remote sensors 
ale= 


O Timeliness. The information is near 
real time and therefore may provide 
enough to effect an immediate re- _ 
sponse or target acquisition capability 
by the supported command. 


O All-weather use. This is possible, pro- 
vided that the sensor data is inter- 
— so as to account for changes in 
he environment. 


O Full-time operation without regard to 
visibility or fatigue. 

Battlefield expendability will result in 
sensors being able to be employed in high- 
risk environments. Implant areas may be 
attacked by supporting arms with a high 
probability of the sensors being undamaged. 


Sensors may be hand-emplaced by ma- 
neuver unit patrols, long-range reconnais- 
sance patrols, long-range surveillance oper- 
ations, or by sensor teams. The major 
advantages of hand-emplacement include 
accurate determination of sensor location, 
better camouflage, and confirmed detection 
radius of each sensor. Disadvantages 
include threat to the implant team, the time 
factor required to install several strings, 
and the limited number of sensors that can 
be carried by the implant team. 


Air delivery provides an accurate and 
quick response to the ground commander's 
request for support. Air delivery provides 
access to areas inaccessible to ground ele- 
ments, speeds emplacement, and increases 
the number of sensors that can be emplaced 
during a single mission. Army air assets 
are limited by enemy air defense measures, 
the inability to accurately determine sensor 
detection radius, and adverse weather 
conditions. 


TEMPLATING THE BATTLEFIELD 


Successful accom of the mission 
during the prehostility phase of operations 
requires that all deployed IEW assets be 
used to template the battlefield. This is done 
to produce a description of enemy force dis- 
agp on the battlefield in terms of loca- 
ion, size, types, direction, rate of move- 
ment, and activity. It helps commanders to 


visualize the battlefield-where friendl 
and enemy forces can move, shoot, an 
communicate, given the terrain available; 
the location of critical areas of the battle- 
field; and the enemy systems that would be 
most vulnerable to attack. This informa- 
tion, along with weather and terrain data, 
aids commanders and their staffs in the 
lanning and decision-making process. 
Data is obtained through tasking, report- 
ing, processing, and dissemination of 
information obtained from all IEW assets 
deployed in support of the mission. 


Tasking 


Following deployment of the MI battalion 
element, the asset tasking function is 
altered to facilitate effective control. This 
modification is required because of com- 
munications constraints and support rela- 
tionships dictated by the tactical situation. 


The EW assets of the MI battalion are 
tasked by the MI battalion S3 or his staff 
on behalf of the MI battalion commander. 
The S3 receives mission tasking from the 
G2, CM&D section. Primary considerations 
of asset tasking are: 


O 


Mission requirements. 
Tactical situation. 

Asset capabilities. 

Status of available assets. 
Current and planned missions. 


Current deployment of assets under 
control. 


Flexibility. 
Economy of effort. 
Terrain. 

Weather. 


The 83 selects a specified element capable 
of accomplishing the mission. Mission 
tasks and pertinent supporting data are 
then forwarded to the selected element. 


OoOoOd a Oo 


OOo QO 


The surveillance platoon consists of GSRs 
and, when augmented, REMS. A surveil- 
lance platoon is habitually task organized 
to support a brigade. The brigade and bat- 
talion 52 normally tasks and coordinates 
the operations of GSR and REMS teams 
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that are attached to the brigade and BIF. 
They prescribe the ad. employment of 
latoon assets based on the brigade or bat- 
alion R&S plan. Teams attached to lower 
echelons are controlled by maneuver com- 
manders and leaders. 


Interrogation assets are assigned to 
either a G5 or DS role. peas ina GS 
role, they will receive tasking from the S3 of 
the MI battalion in response to require- 
ments mission tasking from the CM&D sec- 
tion. The CM&D section consolidates 
requirements from subordinate brigades 
and ensures that they are tasked. DS inter- 
rogation assets at the brigade EPW collec- 
tion point receive tasking directly from the 
brigade 52. 


Cl and OPSEC support teams remain in 

5 to the division. They are tasked by the 
G2 or G3 through the MI battalion tactical 
operations center to aid maneuver brigades, 
to help develop or refine friendly forces pro- 
files, and to monitor and evaluate division 
and brigades’ OPSEC program and decep- 
tion operations. 


Reporting 


Combat information, to include targeting 
data resulting from collection resources, is 
reported immediately to the organization - 
requesting the information or as directed in 
SOP. Normally the SOP will specify the 
way targeting data will be passed to the 
FSE at the supported headquarters. In some 
cases, ieee, data may be transmitted 
directly to a field artillery battalion or bat- 
tery fire direction center. The ope of 
information to be reported diréctly to such 
units should be specitied by the commander 
or 53 of the supported unit. Other combat 
information will be reported to a battalion 
or brigade 52 through the EW platoon head- 
quarters and the IEWSE. All combat infor- 
mation and data uate analysis is 
transmitted by the EW platoon headquar- 
ters to the MI battalion’s TCAE, and is 
simultaneously monitored by the IEWSE at 
the brigade TOC for use as cOmbat informa- 
tion supporting combat operations. 


eos 
The 82, with the help of the brigade 
CC, processes combat information re- 


ceived from the deployed IEW assets to 
develop intelligence to satisfy brigade and 
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battalion commanders’ PIR and targeting 
needs. Processing is the systematic analysis 
used to produce intelligence from informa- 
tion. Combat information is recorded, eval- 
uated (together with data from other 
sources), and interpreted during processing. 
These three steps are continuous, but are 
not necessarily accomplished in any partic- 
ular order. Recording is necessary for future 
reference. Depending on the combat situa- 
tion and the complexity of the information, 
evaluation and interpretation by BICC pe 
sonnel may consist of only a rapid mental 
process. Information received from IEW 
sources during the prehostility phase is 
posted on the SITMAP and evaluated and 
interpreted against doctrinal templates 
produced before deployment. However, dur- 
ing combat, time and the requirement for 
the collection and rapid dissemination of 
combat information limit the amount of 
pee Poe during combat at the 
rigade and battalion levels. 


At the brigade and battalion levels, much 
of the incoming information is combat 
information which fire and maneuver ele- 
ments need oy Successful target- 
ing relies on the ability to process informa- 
tion and es it to a maneuver unit or FSE. 
The interface between intelligence and FS 
must be a viable and functioning system. 


Target Acquisition 


Target acquisition, or obtaining targets 
for attack b weapons, has traditionally 
been the responsibility of combat units. 
However, with the introduction of new _ 
technology, such as sophisticated detection 
equipment, it has become necessary to cen- 
tralize the target acquisition effort'at the 
major unit level, such as with the G2 and $2 
at the division and brigade TOC, respec- 
ey Because of the lethality and ae 
number of weapons on the modern battle- 
field, intelligence from all sources must be 
used to obtain targets for attack by FS 
weapons. Intelligence collection assets must 
look deeper, and~“over the hill” for a con- 
cealed enemy well before he detects and 
attacks us. 


The success of division and brigade com- 
bat operations on the air-land battlefield 
will greatly depend on this timely detection, 
classification, and location of ground 


targets in sufficient detail to permit the 
most effective employment of maneuver 
forces, fire EO and EW weaponry to 
attack these targets. 


The future battlefields foreseen by today’s 
combat commanders entail extreme vio- 
lence and lethality, combined with rapid, 
continuous combat maneuvers. For the bri- 
gade to win such battles, the commander 
must be extremely flexible and have fore- 
ee of enemy intent. The brigade 
commander must be able to concentrate 
combat power at critical times and places, 
and his ability to do so depends on how well 
he “sees” these enemy targets on the battle- 
field. His ability to “see” these targets will 
depend greatly on the effective employment 
of available target acquisition assets. 


The 52 has staff responsibility for the 
target acquisition program. He will receive 
continuous reports from his IEW collection 
assets on which targets, or potential tar- 
gets, are located on the battlefield. The 52 is 
required to a HPT from these reports 
and pass them to the $3 and FSO for 
engagement. 


_ Target acquisition is that part of combat 
intelligence which pertains to detection, 
identification, classification, and location of 
a ae (any enemy activity) in sufficient 
detail to permit the effective employment of 
weapons. Target acquisition elements of the 
field artillery are specifically organized, 
trained, and’ equipped to accomplish the 
target acquisition mission. Target acquisi- 
tion elements of the field artillery, as dis- 
cussed in|Chapter 2] have specialized 
equipment and frained aerial and ground 
observers to target enemy units—especiall 
enemy artillery units and front line forma- 
tions. As targets are acquired, they are 
reported either to the F5 coordinator at the 
maneuver unit TOC or to the artillery FDC 
for immediate use. The two methods of 
target acquisition are direct and indirect. 


Direct target acquisition is accomplished 
by one intelligence collection means. For 
Seale an artillery FO observes enemy 
activi y (a target) and calls for a fire mis- 
sion. The fire direction center immediate 
brings artillery fire onto that target and 
neutralizes it. 


Traditionally, direct target acquisition has 
been thought to be accomplishec ay only 
those collectors designed specifically for the 
he ge of direct —only target acquisition. 

ome of these collectors include— 


O Forward observers. 
O Observation posts. 
O Aerial observers. 


O Radars aoe oneal radar (WLR) 
and MTLR). 


However, direct target acquisition can be 
accomplished by other means. These other 
means may include combat units, GSR, 
night vision devices, searchlights, aerial 
surveillance assets, SIGINT elements, and 
remote sensors. Their primary mission is 
not direct target acquisition, but they play 
an extremely important part in direct target 
acquisition in support of current tactical 
operations. 


Direct target acquisition may also be used 
to assess target damage after engagement 
by FS weapons. 


This assessment, furnished to intelligence 
channels, updates the intelligence data 
base, influences collection and operational 
planning activities, and appropriately mod- 
ifies the target acquisition process. 


Indirect target acquisition is that target 
data which is developed from the evalua- 
tion of intelligence information supplied by 
two or more means. 


Indirect target acquisition can best be 
defined by the term target development. 
Target development is the detection, loca- 
tion, and identification of suspect, probable, 
or confirmed targets as a result of the pro- 
cess of analyzing and correlating informa- 
tion from more than one information collec- 
tion means. It is the development of targets 
obtained through use of the intelligence 
cycle. Seemin y unrelated items of infor- 
mation (whic y themselves are not sub- 
stantial enough to be defined as a target or 
potential target) are collected, crag 
and developed into substantial targets, and 
then disseminated to the proper F 
agencies. 


The success of target development 
depends on the active management of all 
available information-gathering resources 
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in order to refine intelligence about the 
enemy which will continuously porray the 
enemy situation. This will give the com- 
mander a basis for rendering timely 
decisions. 


Target Development 


The most common source of target infor- 
mation is target development. Target devel- 
opment involves the use of— 


O Map tracking. 
oO SITMAP. 
O Pattern analysis. 


Map Tracking. Map tracking is the ability 
to “track” enemy activity on a map from 
first detection to its present position. B 
determining where the enemy has beeri 
how long he spent in each location, and 
what he did there, it may be possible to 
determine enemy unit size, capabilities, and 
limitations. Most important of all, we may 
learn enemy intentions. 


Map tracking should be accomplished for 
each separate and distinct enemy activity. 
Map tracking can be effective only as long 
as locations are plotted accurately and 
reports on enemy activity are conscien- 
tiously received, logged, and filed in the 
proper manner. 


Situation Map. The brigade’s SITMAP 
represents the most accurate portrayal of 
the enemy situation. Enemy capa! ities 
and intentions which may result in target- 
ing data can be revealed through a careful 
study of who the enemy is, how and where 
he is deployed, what he is doing, and what 
he intends to do. 


Pattern Analysis. The culmination of the 
use of the P, map tracking, and 
other techniques, such as receiving intelli- 
gence reports and comparing data with | 
each other, is called pattern analysis. It is 
the detection of definite and predictable 
patterns of enemy aay through the use 
of careful mapping and the chronological | 
recording of minute details of enemy activi- 
ty. By analyzing this data, information on 
enemy targets may evolve. 


Threat Development. Target develop- 
ment is conducted by the S2, who tasks col- 
lection ae 0S with specific orders and 
requests to collect target information. As 
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these collection agencies obtain informa- 
tion, they send preliminary reports back to 
the 52, who determines whether potential or 
suspected targets may be derived from this 
information. When analyzing data to deter- 
mine whether there is sufficient Eee 
re mak four areas of concern must be 
studied: 


a. The brigade’s mission. 

Q AO characteristics. 

O Enemy tactics. 

Enemy patterns of activity. 


As the 52 and BICC personnel review the 
incoming information and perform their 
analysis, a list of suspected and potential 
targets will be developed. Since this list is 
based on early information, it will often be 
necessary to go back to the collection agen- 
cies and request additional information on 
these possible targets. This subsequent 
information could— 


O Verify that the target actually exists. 


O Accurately identify the target by de- 
scription, category, and posture 
sequence. 


O Accurately locate the target. 
O Disprove the presence of the target. 


Once a potential target has been devel- 
oped to the point where it is suitable for 
employment of a weapons delivery system, 
it must be included among those targets 
selected for attack. However, before a target 
can be selected for attack, the type of target 
must be determined, to allow for the selec- 
tion of an appropiate weapon system to be 
employed. The following must be 
determined: 


tr What is the target composed of? (For 
example, troops, tanks, trucks, emit- 
ters, and so forth.) 


O What is the target’s strength? (For 
example, number of personnel, equip- 
ment, and so forth.) 


O What are the vulnerabilities of the 
target? (For example, overhead cover 
available, lack of adequate terrain 
concealment, and so forth. 


O How permanent is the target? (For 
ee truck park, aU ye 
structures, tents, convoy, and so forth.) 


After processing has been completed and 
the target has been forwarded to the S3 or 
FSO for target attack, the intelligence and 
targeting data is used to update the IPB 
and targeting data base. It is also used to 

uide the issuance of future brigade collec- 
10n plans. 


Dissemination 


It is vital that combat information and 
intelligence be disseminated to brigade and 
battalion elements in time for effective tac- 
tical decisions and actions. The BICCs 
ensure the timely distribution of informa- 
tion and intelligence to those who need it. It 
ensures that dissemination is limited to 
those elements with an operational need. 


Most reports generated by the brigade 
and battalion are driven by events. Periodic 
reports should be limited fo those that are 
essential to pass intelligence to those units 
or elements that need it. The intelligence 
SOP and the intelligence annex of a higher 
unit headquarters should prescribe the 
Opes formats, means, frequencies, times, 
addresses, and information required for 
each report. 


For event-generated reports, such as spot 
reports, the standard addressees are nor- 
mally the next eee lower, eee 
and adjacent headquarters. However, the 
BICC should evaluate each report individu- 
ally to determine who needs it. Vertical dis- 
semination and reporting is normally lim- 
ited to the next higher or lower echelons. 
For example, the maneuver battalion nor- 
mally does not disseminate data directly to 
the division. An exception maybe dictated 
by a battlefield situation. In the event that 
communications are lost with brigade head- 
ieee the battalion 52 may disseminate 

irectly to the division G2, and indicate 
that communications with the brigade are 
out. 


Dissemination means are selected based 
on timeliness and security requirements. 
eH ats) communication channels are 
only used to transmit highly perishable, 
critical information. Every effort is taken to 


safeguard information on the battlefield. 
The only time security measures are not fol- 
lowed is when they severely impede the 
7 flow of critical, perishable data. The 
52 must carefully weigh the possible ad- 
verse consequences if the recipient fails to 
eC the report in time to act against an 
PSEC risk. 


The brigade and battalion normally use 
the reports listed below to report and dis- 
seminate information and intelligence. 


describes the format for the fol- 


lowing reports: 


O MIJIFEEDER—meaconing, intrusion, 
jamming, and interference feeder. 


O INTREP—intelligence report. 
O INTSUM—intelligence summary. 


O NBC-l—nuclear, biological, and 
chemical-1 report. 


O Ril—request for intelligence 
information. 


O RkRll-response to request for intelli- 
gence Information. 


NBC-6—nuclear, biological, and 
chemical-6 report. 


TACELINT—tactical ELINT report. 
TACREP—tactical report. 
SIR—serious incident report. 


MAER—multiple assets effectiveness 
report. 


MASTR—multiple assets status report. 


MATM—nmultiple assets tasking 
message. 


SALUTE—size, activity, location, unit, 
time, and equipment message. 


FREETEXT—free text message. 
Order report. 

Patrol report 

SITREP—situation report. 
Interrogation report. 
Intelligence estimate. 
Intelligence annex. 

R&S plan. 


OO oOo oO oO O oO 


O 
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The 52 and BICC disseminate informa- 
tion and intelligence to the commander, 
staff, and other personnel within the head- 
quarters through briefings and personal 
contact. 


Briefings are designed to present infor- 
mation and intelligence to the commander, 
staff, and other designated personnel. Brief- 
ings are given to obtain a decision, influ- 
ence a mission, or inform the commander 
and remaining members of the staff. 52 
briefings are normally informal. The formal 
briefing guide found in[Appendix B is modi- 
fied totit the 52’s briefing situation and 
requirements. 


The information briefing enables the au- 
dience to gain an understanding of a prob- 
lem, a situation, or a military operation. 


The decision briefing is presented to 
obtain a decision. Usually based on staff 
study results, the briefing identifies a prob- 
lem, discusses the available options, and 
recommends the adoption of a particular 
solution. 


The mission briefing imparts mission- 
related information and intelligence, gives 
specific instructions, and instills an under- 
standing of the mission during operational 
situations. At the battalion and brigade 
levels, the mission briefing is used by the 
commander to state the mission and pro- 
vide guidance and direction. 


The staff briefing is used to secure a coor- 
dinated or unified staff effort. This briefing 
is usually presided over by either the com- 
mander or the executive officer, Staff brief- 
ings may combine portions of the informs- 
tion, decision, or mission briefing. This 
briefing provides principal staff members 
an opportunity to update the commander 
and other staff members about the opera- 
tions and activities of the various staf 
sections. 


One of the best ways to disseminate 
information is through personal contact. 
Through frequent staff contact, the 52 can 
fully appreciate the purpose and intent of 
the commander's guidance and directions, 
how he ee and what is expected of 
the staff. The importance of this personal 
contact is surpassed only by the coordinat- 
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ing relationship between the 52 and_S3 sec- 
tions. When information, combat informa- 
tion, and intelligence become available 
they are passed to the appropriate staff sec- 
tion. In turn, they keep the 52 section in- 
formed of their intelligence requirements 
and of any situations which impact on 52 
operations. 


Frequent liaison with other unit person- 
nel and agencies to exchange information 
and intelligence is mutually beneficial and 
contributes to the achievement of intelli- 
gence objectives. 


In combat, the $2 ensures that informa- 
tion is not disseminated to addressees who 
do not have an operational need for that 
information. The single exception is to 
addressees listed in the SOP for required 
reports. Limiting dissemination reduces the 
communications system workload by elimi- 
nating unnecessary reports. It also 
enhances the security of the data by limit- 
ing access on a need-to-know basis. 


Divisions and corps need information to 

support the development of the intelligence 

icture along the front line. Battalions and 

rigades are oe sources for this infor- 
mation. Lower echelons do not have the 
time, manpower, or storage capability to 
conduct an extensive analysis of dissemi- 
nated data. Subordinate commands depend 
on the next higher command for intelli- 

ence to plan and conduct combat opera- 
ions. They use extensive amounts of com- 
bat information, eae targeting 
information, upon which fhey act promptly. 
Adjacent units extract, correlate, and inte- 
erate data into their respective intelligence 
assessments. They also need combat infor- 
mation that may affect their operations. 
Effective dissemination of intelligence is 
important to the successful accomplishment 
of the intelligence mission at all echelons. 
Communication of significant amounts of 
data can place a severe workload on com- _ 
munication systems. Overloading communi- 
cations systems must be avoided. Use o 
correct message priorities and limiting the 
number of addressees contributes to rapid 
and effective communications. 


COMBAT PHASE 


OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Brigades conduct offensive operations as 
part of division and corps offensives, during 
division and corps defensive operations, as 
contingency forces, or internally within 
the context of their own defensive opera- 
tions. Offensive operations are character- 
ized by ata aE initiative on the part of 
the subordinate (brigade and battalion) 
commanders, the ability to make rapid 
shifts in the main effort to take advantage 
of opportunities, and momentum to effec 
deep, rapid destruction of enemy forces. 
These operations are conducted’ throughout 
the brigade and battalion areas of opera- 
tions and interest. 


Brigades and battalions conduct offen- 
sive Operations to ee fight to the 
enemy and to destroy his capability to re- 
sist. Depending upon the commander's 
intent for a particular operation, one or 
more of the following may be the specified 
purpose for attacking: 


O Destroy an enemy force. 
O Secure or seize key terrain. 


O Destroy a key element of enemy com- 
at power. 


O Fix or contain enemy forces to deprive 
them of resources or to prevent them 
from reinforcing elsewhere. 


C Deceive the enemy. 


© Conduct reconnaissance to gain 
information about the enemy and 
terrain. 


The destruction of the enemy fighting 
force and its will to resist is the only way of 
winning in combat. This purpose is well 
served by effective and efficient IEW 
support. 


In the offense, certain IEW principles are 
essential to battlefield success: 


O Knowing the battlefield. 

O Denying intelligence to the enemy. 
O Disrupting and destroying enemy CI 
and reconnaissance capabilities. 

O Maintaining the integrity of IEW 
operations. 


_ Knowing the battlefield requires detailed 
intelligence on the enemy, weather, and ter- 
rain. Detailed, accurate, and comprehensive 
IPB ae before initial deployment, is 
refined during the prehostility phase, and 
continues, once the battle is joined. 


MI battalion assets serve to support econ- 
omy of force operations by providing early 
warning and support to deception opera- 
tions within risk levels acceptable to the 
commander. MI battalion assets supporting 
the main attack and economy of force 
operations must be task-organized_ accord- 
ing to the tactical situation and METT-T 
requirements. 


ee of IEW assets is essential 
for successful battle outcome. Consistent 
with security and communications require- 
ments and mission responsiveness, MI bat- 
talion assets should disperse to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. They also apply the 
full range of OPSEC measures. 


C’of IEW resources and their effective- 
ness are directly related. If IEW is to be 
continuous and_responsive, the level, type, 
and means of C of these assets must be 
determined early, as defined in|Chapter 3 


The primary types of offensive operations 
include— 


Movement to contact. 
Hasty attack. 
Deliberate attack. 
Exploitation. 
Pursuit. 


it ooo 8 


These operations are described in detail 
in FM 100-5 and FC 71-100. 


Movement to Contact 


A movement to contact is conducted to 

ain or regain contact with the enemy and 
0 develop the situation so that either a 
hasty or deliberate attack can be made. It is 
characterized by a lack of information 
about the enemy; therefore, it is necessary 
for the brigade or battalion to move ae 
techniques that provide maximum secur 
and afford flexibility. It moves aggressively 
toward the enemy. Maximum use of intelli- 
pence resources is made to find the enemy 

efore the enemy can detect the brigade or 
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battalion presence. OPSEC measures atl 
intelligence to the enemy about the friendly 
forces during movement to contact. When 
contact is made, combat information and 
intelligence are used by the commander to 
determine where to attack, bypass, or 

efend, and with what force to overcome 
enemy resistance. 


During the movement to contact, IEW re- 
sources are employed primarily to provide 
early detection and location of enemy 
forces. This effort ae in the plannin 
stage. The BICC, with supporting data from 
division intelligence sources, expands the 
division IPB data, relative to the brigade 
battlefield area, to address the command- 
er’s PIR concerning the brigade areas of 
operations and interest. Through this pro- 
cess, information about the enemy, terrain, 
and weather are tied together to give the | 
brigade or battalion commander a clear pic- 
ture of expected battlefield conditions in the 
areas of interest and operations. 


The BICC, with guidance from the 82, 
defines collection tasks based on the 
PIR/IR. The BICC prepares mission task- 
ing and transmits it to organic and support- 


ing IEW assets according to C’ procedures 
outlined in|Chapter 3} Collection missions 
are also levied through the 53 on combat, 


combat support, and CSS units within the 
brigade or battalion. These functions are an 
inherent part of each operation and are per- 
formed prior to, and during, all brigade and 
battalion operations. IEW resources sup- 

orting the movement to contact will nor- 
mally include interrogators, EW assets, and 
GSR teams from the surveillance platoon of 
the MI battalion. 


Interrogators move with and support the 
advance elements. Until contact is made 
with the enemy and EPW are available, 

rimary sources of information are limited 
o refugees, line crossers, and other non- 
combatants. Interrogators determine— 


Q Locations, size, composition, and direc- 
tion of movement of enemy forces. 


O Enemy unit objectives. 


oO Location of minefield, obstacles, and 
antitank weapons. 


O Terrain conditions along the route of 
advance. 
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EW support to the movement to contact is 
ageressive, both in planning and execution. 
Every effort is made to provide continuous 
coverage of the battlefield. Alternate posi- 
tions, with LOS along the axis of advance, 
are selected to enable the EW assets to | 
Ln gd forward to support the operation. 
High terrain to the rear and along the 
flanks of the maneuver force is identified. 
Assets requiring long set-up and tear-down 
times may be best employed in these areas. 


EW support is et provided from 
pa as close as is tactically possible to 
he line of sola As the maneuver ele- 
ments move forward, their rate of march is 
computed. This information, along with the 
estimated set-up, tear-down, and displace- 
ment times of supporting EW equipment, 
allows the ESM and ECM assets to “leap- 
frog” forward and maintain continuous 
support for the operations. 


ESM collection assets, primarily voice 
collection teams, intercept and record 
enemy HF and VHF voice transmissions. 
Emphasis is placed on detecting forward 
enemy elements as early as possible. Dur- 
ing the movement to contact, intercept 
priorities include— 


Reconnaissance C nets. 
Tank communications. 
C’nets of maneuver units. 
Artillery FS nets. 
Engineer nets. 

REC nets. 


HF/VHF and VHF ECM teams deplo 
and move with the ESM assets during this 
phase of combat. Although they have no 
active ECM missions during this time 
frame, jammers maybe used as passive 
voice ae eas lons to augment exist- 
ing ESM collection assets. 


OOOO Oo Q 


Surveillance squads and teams move for- 
ward with the units to which attached. 
They support troops or companies or oper- 
ate with platoons or teams. GSR teams 
move with the supported unit using “leap- 
frog” movement, monitoring the terrain 


forward and to the flanks of the force to 


1e Hasty Attack 
detect enemy activity. They— 


The hasty attack is an offensive opera- 
tion conducted to defeat the enemy. It also 
may be conducted to seize key terrain, gain 
information, or Supper a deception plan. It 
is usually conducted following a movement 
to contact, for which a unit has not made 
extensive preparations. A hasty attack uses 
the resources immediately available in 
order to maintain momentum. From the 
early moments, every available element of 
combat and combat support is committed to 
the attack. 


O Acquire targets for immediate 
engagement. 


© Provide early warning. 
O Search and monitor ambush areas. 


O Search areas of conventional fires for 
signs of enemy activity immediately 
after firing. 

© Cue direct-fire weapon systems. 


A type of organization for brigade move- 
ment to contact with supporting MI battal- 
ion resources deployed is illustrated below. 


ae movement to contact ee 
when enemy resistance requires deployment : 
and a coordinated effort by ihe train badly. attack, may be used to seize key terrain, 
All available collection resources are gain information, or support a deception 
employed to determine the size, capabilities, oe 

intentions, and deployment of the enem A deliberate attack is planned in detail 
force. Tasking of EW assets is redirected to and is often expensive in terms of man- 
support whatever action the brigade or bat- power, equipment, and supplies. A deliber- 
talion undertakes. ate attack involves overcoming strong 


BRIGADE MOVEMENT TO CONTACT MI RESOURCE DEPLOYMENT 
DIAGRAM 


Deliberate Attack 


The deliberate attack is also an offensive 
operation conducted to defeat the enemy. 
is type of attack, as with the hasty 
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It is critical for the S2 to collect detailed 
combat information and intelligence about 
the enemy from higher, lower, and adjacent 
units. Sources of intormation include 

atrols, reconnaissance by fire, aerial pho- 
ography, prisoners, deserters, electronic 
warfare assets, radar, and remote sensors. 
Information about terrain can be collected 
from many of the same resources. 


When attacking, the brigade or battalion 
commander is particularly concerned about 
the location and commitment of enemy 
reserves; timing, strength, and location of 
counterattacks; and time, location, and 
strength of forces attempting to envelop the 
attacking forces. 


MI resources are initially ee well 
forward, as far as terrain and the tactical 
situation permit. As the tempo of the attack 
increases, certain collection assets become 
less effective. GSR assets maybe limited to 
flank screening and rear area security. 
Ground-based EW assets maybe outrun 
quickly. When possible, MI commanders 
“leapfrog” their resources in order to pro- 
vide continuous coverage. Maximum use of 
assets must be made to support the attack. 


Interrogators locate forward in DS of the 
BTF. They briefly interrogate EPW, line 
crossers, and refugees to determine— 


C Location and disposition of enemy 
orces. 


0 Location of forward line of main 
defense belt, including location, type, 
and strength of defensive positions. 


oO Extent of obstacles and mines. 


O Planned operations such as counterat- 
tacks, envelopments, and NBC 
operations. 


O Enemy unit objectives. 


1 Weaknesses in the enemy defense 
which can be exploited through 
maneuver, fire, or deception. 


OPSEC support teams may su fe the 
effort and monitor the posture of the com- 
mand to detect compromises or conditions 
that may affect the commander’s EEFI. 
OPSEC is most important before the attack 
begins. The brigade or battalion must _ 
retain the advantage of surprise until it is 


too late for the enemy to react effectively. 
Therefore, OPSEC support teams— 


O Monitor and observe unit activity to 
ensure proper employment and coordi- 
nation of OPSEC and deception plans. 


O Monitor deception and countermea- 
sures to detect deficiencies or 
compromises. 


O Perform COMSEC monitoring. 


Voice collection teams intercept, record, 
and provide LOB on enemy voice communi- 
cations. Combat information is reported 
immediately for use by FS and ECM ele- 
ments in accordance with existing SOP. It 
is also sent via the T&A team to the MI bat- 
talion TCAE for processing into intelli- 
gence. During the attack phase, high- 
priority targets include— 


O Reconnaissance nets in the security 
zone. 


Oo C'nets between reconnaissance units 
in the security zone and regiments in 
the main defensive belt. 


O Rocket and artillery FS nets. 
O Air defense nets. 
O Enemy reserve forces. 


Locations of enemy communications 
emitters in the VHF range are obtained by 
the TRAILBLAZER DF system. They are 
then reported immediately to the MI battal- 
ion TCAE and the IEWSE of the affected 
brigade in accordance with ea out- 
lined in|Chapters 2) and[3J TRAILBLAZER 
is targeted against the same type of targets 
as the voice collection teams. 


~ Noncommunications collection teams are 
important to the offense because they 
detect, identify, and give LOB on enemy 
radars, noncommunications jammers, and 
telemetry systems which indicate enem 
force disposition and weapon systems td be 
encountered. Examples of priority non- 
communications include— 


O Surveillance, countermortar, counter- 
Sa e and air defense radars in the 
security zone and main defensive belt. 


O Nuclear and chemical meteorological 
radars and telemetry. 


Q Noncommunications jammers. 
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ECM teams concentrate their efforts on lack of activity is not a sure sign of a gap in 


disrupting or degrading enemy C and F5 the enemy defenses. It is an indicator, how- 
communications. The teams are tasked to ever, and can cue other collection systems 
jam— to locate enemy weak spots. GSRs maybe 


employed with the enveloping force to pro- 


O Cnets linking battalions, regiments, vide early warning of enemy activity. 


and divisions in the main defensive 
belt with reconnaissance units in the 


security zone. Upon contact with the enemy, GSRs 

o ek . . cover areas that the enemy might use for 

O Critical C links associated with FS maneuvering forces. They can also vector 
and air defense units in the security friendly units that are maneuvering against 
zone and main defensive belt. the enemy. They are especially valuable in 

Og C nets of reserve forces. providing early warning of erlemy maneu- 


ver against friendly flanks and attempts at 
envelopment. They also detect movement of 
enemy reinforcing or counterattack forces. 


GSRs move with attacking elements, fo- 
cusing initially on enemy security and for- 
ward defenses. They may vector friend 
maneuver elements through these gaps. Beano ethan ae 
They also monitor the flanks and the gaps etecting enemy activity, both betore 
between attacking elements. and during the attack, GSRs locate targets 

to determine whether there is any rein- 








_GSRs support the consolidation of objec- forcement, shifting, or withdrawal of enemy 
tives 2y monitoring possible enemy with- units. 
drawals and counterattack routes. 
In an envelopment, GSRs detect gaps or MI resources supporting the attack may 
exposed flanks in the enemy defenses. A be deployed as illustrated below. 
MI RESOURCE DEPLOYMENT DIAGRAM 
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Exploitation 


Exploitation is the following up of gains 
to take full aor an ace of success in battle. 
It is a phase of the offensive that destroys 
the enemy’s ability to reconstitute an 
organized defense or to conduct an orderly 
withdrawal in the face of threatened de- 
struction or capture. It may follow either a 
hasty or deliberate attack. The brigade can 
exploit its own success, act as the exploiting 
force for a higher echelon, or follow an 
support another exploiting force. 


The exploitation is initiated when an. 
enemy force is having recognizable diffi- 
wy in maintaining its position. Although 
local exploitations may appear insignifi- 
cant, their cumulative effects can be deci- 
sive. Exploiting forces can have the mission 
of securing objectives deep in the enem 
rear, cutting lines of communication, sur- 
rounding and destroying enemy forces 
denying escape routes tO an encircled force, 
and destroying enemy reserves. The 
require mobility and balanced firepower. 
Tanks, mechanized infantry, and cavalry, 
a by engineers, ar ery, and 
attack helicopters make up the forward 
elements. 


Once the exploitation has begun, it is car- 
ried out without interruption to the final 
ee The enemy is given no relief from 
offensive pressure. The exploiting force 
secures terrain only as necessary to accom- 
plish its mission. Deep attack is used to cut 
oft aren forces from escape or reinforce- 
ment and to inhibit the enemy’s re- 
establishment. 


_MI resources support exploitation opera-, 
tions by identifying and locating enemy C, 
FS, air defense, and logistical communica- 
tions and activities. Information gathered 
from voice collection teams, DF, and EPW 
interrogators, helps the 52 determine— 


oO Identification and location of defensive 
positions. 


O Identification and disposition of 
enemy reserves. 


O Enemy unit morale, strength, and 
logistical status. 


| Enemy plans and intentions. 


ECM teams are employed to degrade the 
enemy C, and FS communications, addin 
to the confusion and disorientation cause 
by the successful attack by friendly fires 
and maneuver forces, ECM are also em- 

loyed against the C communication of 
reserve or  seirvilae: units to disrupt the 
enemy reinforcement attempts. This inhib- 
its successful enemy reaction at critical 
phases during the exploitation. 


GSRs continue to Suppor the attack, 
extending the observation capabilities of 
forward attacking elements by enabling 
them to survey distant points or areas of 
special interest. GSRs also assist the visual 
observation of attacking units during day- 
light by making initial detection of par- 
tially obscured targets at long ranges. 


Pursuit 


As enemy forces pe to disintegrate 
under pressure, exploitation may develop 
into pursuit. The primary function of pur- 
suit is to complete the destruction of the 
enemy force which is in the process of dis- 
engagement. While a terrain objective ma 
be designated, the enemy force itself is the 
primary objective. 


The brigade conducts local pursuit or is 

used as the direct pressure or enveloping 
orce of a higher echelon in the pursuit. 
Exploiting forces must be alert for indica- 
tions of enemy collapse which enables pur- 
suit. Commanders prepare for pursuit by 
issuing warning orders, regrouping forces, 
and providing logistic support. Ground- 
based IEW elements must be aware of the 
supported commander's intentions in order 
to ensure that they are prepared to operate 
as self-sustaining entities during this period 
of fast-paced operation. 


_ The speed of advance, the enemy’s inabil- 
ity to react ee and the dispersion of 
forces contribute to the security of the pur- 
suing forces. The pursuit is conducted on as 
broad a front as possible. Forces engaged in 
direct pressure and eveloping maneuvers 
are given deep objectives, mission-type 
orders, and minimum controls. If the at- _ 
tempt to cut the enemy’s escape routes fails, 
a new enveloping force is immediately dis- 

atched. Subordinate and CSS means are 
decentralized. 
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The pursuing force employs all available 
means of ECM to confuse the enemy, to 
deny him use of his C communications, 
and to hinder his attempts to consolidate 
and reorganize. 


During the exploitation and pursuit, IEW 
assets supporting the attacking force con- 


tinue their missions as originally tasked or 
as modified by the S2 in accordance with 
updated PIR/IR to support the commander 
and the decision-making process. Both | 
operations require that enemy communica- 
tions, FS, and surveillance systems be 
located and suppressed or destroyed. This is 
accomplished with effective coordination 
and integration of EW and fire and 
maneuver. 


Night and Limited Visibility Combat 


All the previously mentioned offensive 
operations are affected by night and limited 
visibility operations. 


Units attack at a and during periods 
of limited visibility to continue an attack 
started in ae , to achieve surprise and 

sychologica ey to gain important 
errain for further operations, to use con- 
cealment afforded by darkness or limited 
visibility to avoid heavy losses, or to com- 

ensate for friendly air and armor 
inferiority. 


Terrain and weather information must be 
available to the 52 to aid in planning for 
night and limited visibility combat. Analy- 
sis of the terrain and weather factors affect- 
ing trafficability is vitally important to the 
selection of routes of march for the attack. 
Terrain features that offer concealment and 
can be used for heading reference are also 
important. 


IEW collection assets (communications or 
noncommunications intercept teams, DE, 
and EPW interrogators) will be tasked to 
supply information pertaining to enemy 
detenses such as— 


O Location of enemy positions (person- 
- | = systems, routes, and fields 
of fire). 


O Presence and number of searchlights 
and night vision devices. 
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O Nature of obstacles, barriers, and 
bypasses. 


O Unoccupied sectors, gaps between sec- 
tors, or sectors held by weak forces. 


O Overwatch positions for TOWs and 
tanks. 


GSKRs maybe oriented along the direction 
of attack to'report and correct deviations for 
the attacking force. GSKs are more effective 
when employed with thermal sights to over- 
watch movement of the attacking forces. 
Thelillustration|on the following page 
depicts night attack orientation. 


ECM operations employed against C’ 
communications of enemy forces in the 
security zone and the main defense zone are 
intensified. 


ECM, with supporting fires and illumina- 
tion of the objectives ae the critical 
moment of attack, contribute to enemy con- 
fusion and lack of control, and to their 
eventual defeat. 


DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


The purpose of the defense is to defeat the 
enemy and regain the initiative. Defense is 
a temporary measure conducted to identify 
or create enemy weakness which can be 
exploited at the earliest opportunity by of- 
fensive action. The defender uses fire ‘and 
maneuver to seek an eld oil position 
from which to blunt the attack, and concen- 
trates combat power to counterattack. De- 
fending forces are required to hold their 
positions and terrain and destroy the ene- 
my or cause him to stop or retreat. Defend- 
ing forces may move to subsequent posi- 
tions on order or as planned, but their 
intent—TO DESTROY THE ENEMY AND 
SEIZE THE INITIATIVE—does not 
change. 


The brigade or battalion will normally 
defend as part of a larger force. Depending 
on the commander’s intent for a particular 
operation, one or more of the following may 
be the specific purpose for defending: 


O Concentrate forces elsewhere on the 
battlefield. 


O Gain time without sacrificing the 
defended area. 


O Preserve forces, facilities, or terms of participating in the division’s deep 


installations. operational effort. The organization of the 
CO Control key terrain defensive battlefield is depicted on the fol- 
lowing|page| 
a conduct close and rear opera- 
tions. They conduct deep operations-only in 


ORIENTATION IN THE NIGHT ATTACK 
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The battalion can be employed in each of 
the operational areas listed below: 


O Deep operations. 

O Covering force operations. 
Main effort in the MBA. 

O Kear area. 


The tactical situation and METT-T 
determine how the commander plans his 
defensive efforts. The MI resources to sup- 
port the overall operation are task organ- 
ized and allocated based on the need. These 
resources may either be GS to the division 
or DS to the brigade in whose area they are 
operating. 

The IEW principles discussed in offensive 
operations apply to the defense as well. 


4 Knowing the battlefield. 
o Denying intelligence to the enemy. 
Oo Destroying and disrupting enemy C1. 
O Maintaining integrity of operations. 
IEW support enables the commander to 
see the battlefield clearly. Collected infor- 


mation from IEW assets is analyzed at the 
BICC to provide the commander with early 
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warning of enemy intentions and targets 
for fire and maneuver forces. IEW assets 
must also be alert to enemy deception 
attempts and report them in sufficient time 
for the commander to act effectively. It is 
essential, therefore, that the IEW assets be 
task organized and deployed early to pro- 
vide intelligence, combat information, and 
targeting data to support the division's dee 
operation, the covering force, the MBA, an 
the rear area. 


The first task, once the battle begins, is 
for IEW assets to identify and collect 
against the enemy’s main effort as early as 
possible. Enemy methods of movement and 
attack must be ‘understood. to identify the 
enemy’s main effort. 


The followin net depicts a motorized 
rifle division (MRD) in its movement to con- 
tact. The tank division (TD) is similar. 


Once contact is made, the enemy com- 
mander will deploy his maneuver elements 
for a deliberate attack. 


In the offense, enemy forces concentrate 
numerically superior forces for a combina- 
tion of frontal attacks, envelopments, hold- 
ing attacks, and deep thrusts. Normally, a 


TACTICAL MARCH OF AN ENEMY MOTORIZED RIFLE DIVISION 





division will select one main and one 
secondary axis of attack. The entire divi- 
sion may move along a single axis if that is 
necessary to achieve force superiority. 
Rather than attem eee seize key terrain, 
it concentrates on breaking through weakly 


defended or unoccupied areas to carry the 
battle to the rear. Momentum of the attack 
is sustained through echelonment of forces 
and extensive artillery fires. The following 
figure depicts an enemy’s configuration for 
deliberate attack. 


ENEMY DIVISION DELIBERATE ATTACK 





Deep Operations 


The deep operation is used by the division 
and higher echelons to affect the closure 
times of follow-on elements and create win- 
dows of opportunity for decisive action 
against leading enemy echelons. Brigades 
and battalions participate in deep opera- 
tions as pant of the overall division force. 
Areas of interest and operations extend 
forward of the FLOT far enough to give the 
commander time to identify approaching 
enemy forces, assess his options, and exe- 
cute operations accordingly. The deep com- 
ponent of the operation begins before the 
enemy closes with the close-in maneuver 
forces, goes on throughout the covering 
force and MBA battles, and usually con- 
tinues after direct contact between forces 
has ended. 


In conducting the deep operation, the 
commander's intelligence collection effort is 
focused by making specific demands on the 
intelligence system. As enemy formations 
approach the FLOT, the commander moni- 
tors their movement, seeks high-value 
targets, disrupts and delays them, and 
modifies his defensive plan as necessary. 


The means available for deep attack may 
be limited in number and effect. Special 
care is taken to use deep fires and maneuver 
efficiently to obtain effects which contribute 
rua to the success of the overall defense. 
Air-delivered weapons, tactical nuclear 
weapons, air maneuver units, and special 
operation warfare forces are the chief weap- 
ons of the deep operation, though other 
maneuver forces may be used. Generally, 
more sensors and weapons become availa- 
ble as the enemy nears the FLOT. 


Effective employment of these means 
depends on careful planning and IPB at the 
division level before the operations begin 
and on a responsive surveillance operation 
once operations are under way. 


The brigade 52 receives intelligence prod- 
ucts from higher, adjacent, and supporting 
IEW resources to satisfy the brigade com- 
mander’s deep operation information 
requirements. 


IPB in the brigade’s area of interest for 
the deep operation was initiated prior to. 
deployment. This process continued durin 
the prehostility phase with the majority o 


the situation and target development data 
being produced by division, corps, and EAC 
assets. Aerial COMINT and ELINT sys- 
tems collect information on, and locate, 
enemy C communications and noncom- 
munications systems. Long-range ne 
when available, provide detailed HUMINT 
on activities and locations deemed critical 
to the deep operation. This data is passed 
through corps and division intelligence 
channels to the brigade 52 as needed. 


During the defense, the brigade is con- 
cerned with the approaching enemy force 
composition, disposition, strength, rate of 
movement, and intentions in its area of 
interest. As enemy formations approach the 
brigade’s AO, the commander monitors 
their movement through collection, analy- 
sis, and reporting from division; seeks HPT; 
and initiates deep attack options against 
follow-on battalions and first-echelon sus- 
tainers. EW and REMS resources provide 
the 52 with data on approaching forces 
which, when coordinated with the FSO and 
S3 and integrated into the fire and 
maneuver plans of the brigade, allows for 
ee disruption or delay of these 
orces. 


ESM resources support the deep operation 


by- 


O Locating and monitoring C’nets 
between first- and second-echelon bat- 
talions, regiments, and divisions. 


O Locating and monitoring C'nets asso- 
ciated with artillery and rocket units, 
especially those with NBC capability. 


O Locating and monitoring enemy air 
defense nets. 


O Jamming C’communications of 
reserves of second-echelon battalions 
and regiments. 


O Jamming communications nets used to 
coordinate passage of lines, maneuver, 
and traffic control. 


Noncommunications collection teams 
detect, identify, and give LOB for enem 
noncommunications emitters in the dee 
operations area. This emitter information 
assists in the situation and target develop- 
oa rocess within the BICC: Priorities 
include: 


oO Surveillance radars of second-echelon 
battalions. 
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O Air defense radars of second-echelon 
units. 


O Meteorological radars in the deep 
operations area. 


C1 Counterbattery radars. 


REMS provide an additional source of 
information for the ground commander that 
can be used for the production of intelli- | 
pe and timely, accurate target acquisi- 
1on data. To support the deep operation, 
REMS maybe emplanted deep in the ene- 
my’s rear area to provide indications of 
reinforcement. Sensors may be hand- 
emplaced by maneuver-unit patrols, long- 
range reconnaissance patrols (LRKPs) 
long-range surveillance operations, or by 


sensor teams. For monitoring movement in 
the enemy’s rear area, especially at specific 
NAIs, the REMS can be employed at speci- 
fic road junctions or as sensor fields over a 
wider area. 


The road or trail junction string includes 
two seismic sensors placed at each end of 
the three approaches of a Y-type road or 
trail junction. A rule of thumb is to place 
two Seismic sensors on every approach and 
confirming sensors at all road junctions or 
intersections. This is illustrated by the 
following. 


A sensor field is two or more sensor 
strings employed to monitor two or more 
specific locations within an area of interest, 
as shown here. 


ROAD JUNCTION STRING 
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There are two situations in which sensor 
relays must be employed. The first is when 
the sensor implant location is not within 
radio LOS of the monitoring site. The sec- 
ond is when the distance between the sen- 
sor implant location and the monitoring 
site is — than 50 miles or 80 kilome- 
ters. The current relay, used with remote 


sensors, is the expendable relay AN/GRQ- 
21. It will receive digital sensor signals on 
one channel and retransmit this signal to 
the monitor site on a different charinel. The 
relay receiver channel must be the same as 






S A S ; S+M i 
01 ~ 03 _— Pe 
0730 1230 0730 


RELAYS 


the sensor’s transmit channel. Because the 
relay transmits the sensor signal on a dif- 
ferent channel, the RF monitor at the moni- 
tor site must be set on the same channel as 
the relay’s transmit channel. Because the 
relays can only receive and retransmit one 
channel, each sensor string will require two 
relays to retransmit all sensor information. 
In most situations, each sensor ve IS 
employed with a two-channel mix which 
will require two relays, as down by the 
example below. 





Ss | MONITORING SITE 
<< 


SENSOR STRING 


Monitoring site must have two 
monitors: one set on channel 1410. 


and the other set on channel 1560. 
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The timeliness and accuracy of sensor- A typical target acquisition sensor em- 


derived data make REMS an excellent ployment is shown below. 
target acquisition resource. The REMS 
team emplaces sensors near predesignated It is the fusion of all the IEW collected 
oe areas and reports activations to the data and its integrated use in target and 
FIST. Properly employed, REMS can indi- situation development that allows the 
cate the type, size, number, direction of commander to see deeply and conduct the 
movement, and speed of the target. deep operation. 
TARGET ACQUISTION 
Ce: 
.¢ ~ 
ceeds. 
ark ¥ To ec 
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Covering Force Operations 


The covering force is formed by the for- 
ward security echelons. It defends or delays 
and withdraws in a “staggered” sequence, 
when appropriate. 


The fundamental purpose of the covering 
force in defense is to serve as the forward 
security echelon. It occupies a sector far 
enough forward of the FEBA to protect 
MBA units from surprise, to allow MBA 
forces to move to meet the enemy attack, to 

revent the delivery of enemy medium- 
range artillery fire against MBA units, and 
to deceive thé enemy on the location of the 
main defensive positions. The mission of 
the covering force is to gain and maintain 
contact with attacking enemy forces and to 
develop the situation. 


In many instances, corps and division 
commanders establish a strong covering 
force to form the first echelon of a defense 
in depth. The covering force conducts a 
major operation to destroy leading enemy 
formations, causes the commitment of 
follow-on battalions or regiments, causes 
repositioning of enemy artillery and air 
defenses, and thus forces the enemy to dis- 
close his main effort. While the covering 
forces are fighting the enemy’s leading 
echelons, the next higher level of command 
conducts the deep operation against enemy 
follow-on forces and prepares for the main 
operation based on covering force and deep 
operation developments. 


The size and composition of the covering 
force area depends on the mission, enemy, 
terrain, and available forces. These factors 
take on added significance and complexity, 
depending on the attack mode chosen by 
the enemy, the depth and width of the area 
available for covering force operations, and 
the time required for MBA defenders to get 
set for action. The covering force is nor- 
mally tank-heavy. A defensive covering 
force operating in front of a division could 
well consist of four or five tank-heavy bat- 
talion task forces, attack helicopters, field 
artillery, air defense, and engineer units. 


IEW resources that are used to identify 
the enemy’s main effort will be deployed in 
the covering force area as dictated by their 


capabilities and limitations outlined in 
Chapter 2) and by task organization. 


Target confirmation, validation, and 
development is conducted in accordance 
with the division and brigade collection 
et The EW resources will respond to the 

rigade’s collection Ree through the 
IEWSE and EW platoon headquarters, 
rather than directly from the $2 as GSR, 
REMS, CI, and interrogation assets would. 


The covering force area, where IEW 
resources will be corner deployed _— 
at the FLOT and extends rearward to the 
FEBA, This is where the covering force per- 
forms its four basic tasks of— 


O Deceiving the enemy as to situation. 


O Forcing the enemy to deploy from his 
march formation. 


O Stripping away enemy air defenses. 
O Delaying the enemy. 


MI resources in the defense will be based 
on the MI battalion in support of the heavy 
division, because of the preponderance of 
this type of unit in the US Army. Light divi- 
sions, air assault and airborne divisional 
MI assets, although different in numbers, 
will be employed similarly to the heavy di- 
vision in defensive operations. Differences 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 


In the defense, most combat and intelli- 
gence elements are relatively static until 
contact is actually made with the enemy. 
GSR and EW elements, on the other hand, 
because of their unique electronic signa- 
tures, must continuously reposition them- 
selves to avoid enemy REC activities and 
subsequent destructive fires. 


MI assets are aS to appen the 
covering force operafions. RSTA assets 
extend the capabilities of the covering force 
in the collection of vital combat information 
and intelligence, based on the commander’s 
PIR and IK. 


Covering force area operations are en- 
hanced when the two types of GSR teams 
are eae together tactically. The 
AN/PPS-5 teams can be positioned to __ 
exploit their long-range capabilities, while 
the mobility and quickness of the AN-PPS- 
15 can cover areas immediately beyond the 
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eee Both types of GSR teams are used 
or— 


O Search missions. Search for enemy 
activity on likely avenues of approach 
or withdrawal, attack positions, and 
assembly areas. 


O Point surveillance. Monitor point 
targets such as bridges, defiles, or road 
junctions to detect movement in an 
around the point. Similarly, this type 
of surveillance can be conducted to 
cover gaps between friendly units and 
key terrain where observation posts 
might be established. 


Route surveillance. Scan roadways or 
portions thereof to detect and obtain 
information on traffic density, rate, 
direction, and type of movenient. 


O Control and coordination. Assist in the 
control of units, especially during the 
night operations, by monitoring and 
vectoring the movement of friendly 
RSTA and warning them of enemy 
and other friendly activities along 
their routes. 


O Fire control support. Acquire targets 
for fire missions and track the advanc- 
ing or retreating enemy to permit the 
timely shifting of fire. When. coordi- 
nated with final protective fires and 
illumination plans, GSR teams are 
used to locate the enemy and alert the 
supported unit so that fires, illumina- 
tions, and pre-positioned munitions 
can be employed at the appropriate 
time and survey target areas imme- 
diately following the lifting of fires to 
detect any remaining activity. 


O Observation. Vector friendly maneuver 
while concurrently searching for 
oy activity during periods when 
visibility is limited or obscured. 


Ol Riverine defense. Detect and monitor 
the movement of both friendly and 
enemy watercraft. 


O Perimeter security. Enhance security 
and provide early warning of intru- 
sions, movements in likely routes of 
approach toward the perimeter, and 
unusual or suspicious activities near 
long stretches of pipeline or LOCs. The 
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AN/PPS-15 team is equipped ideally to 
accompany motorized security patrols 
and provide early warning of suspi- 
cious activities along the patrol’s 
intended route of march. 


GSRs with EW assets often can help lo- 
cate the enemy’s main effort by comparing 
activities noted in other parts of the CFA. 
They can be used to anticipate enemy ma- 
neuvers, establish the depth of the enemy 
offensive, or uncover an enemy feint or 
demonstration. They cover gaps between 
friendly units and monitor exposed flanks 
and other critical areas, such as the rear. 


During the covering force operation, 
REMS can be used with GSRs to provide 
flank security. When employed on lightly 
defended flanks of maneuver elements, sen- 
sors ae early warning of oe at- 
tempts to conduct envelopments. When em- 

loyed in this manner, REMS will permit 
economy of force by reducing the number of 
ee needed to protect a unit’s flank in the 


EW support to the CFA is task organized 
to accomplish four primary tasks: 


Provide early warning. 
Assist in targeting. 
Augment combat power with ECM. 


Support the commander’s deception 
plan (when such plans exist). 


ao 8. Oo 


EW provides early warning and targeting 
assistance through ESM. ESM consists of 
communications and noncommunications 
intercept and direction finding and js de- 

ibed along with ESM systems in 
leary warning may also be provided the 
prigade and battalion by corps and EAC 
aerial ESM assets. 


These assets can provide early warning of 
enemy troop disposition, movements, an 
intentions ata much greater range than 
those ground assets organic to the division. 
Requests for tasking of these elements origi- 
nate at the division G2 or G3. Brigades and 
battalions receive intelligence from these 
missions through normal intelligence 
channels. 


As enemy units close on the CFA, the bri- 
gade and battalion resources assume the 


task of early warning, identification of the 
enemy’s main attack, and target devel- 
opment. 


Voice collection teams are deployed 2 to 5 
kilometers behind the FLOT, coordinating 
with maneuver elements for deployment 
sites. The voice collection teams require 
radio LOS along probable enemy avenues 
of approach for best utilization. 


DF elements of TRAILBLAZER require 
the same considerations in siting as the 
voice collection assets. The voice collection 
elements are found solely in the brigade 
area and are tasked to support only avenues 
of approach within that brigade. 

T BLAZER, on the other hand, will be 
located not only in a brigade area but also 
straddling brigade lines. 


By its nature, TRAILBLAZER requires a 
large area for deployment and, because o 
its unique electronic signature, must con- 
tinuously redeploy throughout the MBA to 
avoid enemy REC and subsequent fires. To 
retain senna of intercept and direction 
finding, TRAILBLAZER must use the 
“leaptrog” method for redeployment. To 
accomplish this, for example, one MCS and 
one RSS will deploy to new positions while 
the remaining MCS and two RSS hold their 

ositions and continue with tasking. The 

PP headquarters element will deploy with 
the same MCS throughout deployment to 
maintain continuity. When the redeploying 
elements are in position and in communica- 
tions on line with TCAE and SPP HQ ele- 
ment, the remaining MCS and RSS will re- 
de oF The SPP headquarters element will 
at that time pass control of the mission to 
the MCS that has communications with the 
TCAE. When the SPP headquarters element 
is in its new location, it will reassume con- 


trol of the mission. This leapfrog concept is 
page, 


shown on the following 


Priority of effort for the SPP is to the 
interdiction battle in the CFA. As the cover- 
ing force operation is handed off ee of 
support shifts to forces in the MBA. During 
operation in the MBA, targets include— 


O NBC delivery systems. 


O HVT and HPT as directed by the 
commander. 


O Enemy jamming operations. 


o CPs. 
oO Fire support C’elements. 
O REC systems. 


The voice collection elements determine 
branch, echelon, location (LOB), direction 
of movement, and capabilities of enemy 
combat, and combat support, targets. 


At the direction of the TCAE, voice collec- 
tion elements in GS to division can be used 
to augment the SPP by acting as additional 
RSS with separate intercept capabilities. 
This increases the DF baseline and offers 
more LOB data for a more accurate emitter 
location. Drawbacks to this augmentation 
are a conflict of tasking to the voice collec- 
tion site, and communications equipment 
incompatibility. The voice collection team 
must use FM VHF transceivers and cannot 
talk eae to the MCS re LOB 
data must be manually collated at the SPP 
or [CAE to be incorporated with the 
TRAILBLAZER product. 


This product, target emitter locations, is 
used by the 52 with target information from 
other sources; GSRs, imagery interpreta- 
tion, voice intercept and_noncommunica- 
tions intercept, to ee a target list to the 
brigade and battalion PSEs for fire 
missions. 


The light, air assault, and airborne divi- 
sions will not have an SPP and will rely on 
the voice collection team equipment for the 
DF missions. 


Noncommunications intercept elements 
require the same siting considerations as 
the voice collection and SPP elements. The 

OB, cut, and fix data eto b 
TEAMPACK are correlated with GSR, 
countermortar/ Ss radar, com- 
munications pi and DF, compared to 
the brigade and battalion target list, and 
fed to the FSE and TACP for suppression, 
fire, and air strike. 


The ECM elements in the CFA and MBA 
will be deployed in the battalion area and 
must coordinate closely with the battalion 
for sites. The C facilities supporting enemy 
RSTA, REC, and both division and sc 
mental artillery groups are HPT for a 
ECM resources as enemy forces enter and 
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TRAILBLAZER DEPLOYMENT: LEAPFROG | 
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advance through the CFA. COMJAM oper- 
ators selectively jam critical communica- 
tions links. They use both conventional and 
pec operating techniques and proce- 

ures which are specifically designed to 
delay and confuse enemy commanders and 
fire control operators. Enemy maneuver C 
facilities are also attacked on a selective 
jamming basis. Frequently, two or more 
ammers alternately engage the same tar- 
get. This not only increases the effective- 
ness of the ECM attack but decreases the 
cane from enemy REC and subsequent 
fire. Frequent redeployment is also required 
to reduce the danger of enemy fire. 


During the defense, the ECM assets are 
most effective because of the enemy’s heav 
reliance on C for control of the attacking 
orces. 


ECM has many methods at its disposal 
for the disruption and denial of enem 
communications. The ECM equipment 
available to the friendly commander can, 
after detection and identification of enemy 
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HPT, block transmission at regiment to 
battalion levels. Nuisance intrusion b 

ECM operators may be conducted to con- 
fuse the enemy and disrupt his advance, 
provide false data to be acted upon by 
enemy ADA and FSE, and require the ene- 
my to waste valuable time confirming radio 
communications. 


Enemy barrage jamming of friendly com- 
munications will be present and heavy dur- 
ing their offense. ECM assets can an 
should be used to provide high-power “burn- 
through” VHF communications for the bri- 
Bere and battalion upon tasking from the 

CAE and the brigade and battalion 
commanders. 


Deployment of ECM assets is designed to 
provide not only ECM capability but ESM 
augmentation. 


The high-powered and more mobile TAC- 
JAM resources may be developed forward 
in the CFA to attack close-in and distant 


HPT in the enemy’s force and to augment 
the division’s or brigades’ overall collection 
effort. The lower-powered and less mobile 
TRAFFIC JAM resources may be deployed 
near the FEBA and will be used for close-in 
jamming missions. Also, because of its fre- 

ae Poe scanning capability, 

RAFFIC JAM is used to assist voice col- 
lection tasking efforts. 


A typical deployment plan in a brigade 
area Of the CFA is shown below. 


DEPLOYMENT PLAN 





x IEWSE 


MAIN BATTLE AREA 1OC fH 
TCAE 


MLQ-34 TLQ-17A | MCS 


34 17A 
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The light, airborne, and air assault divi- 
sions will not see the concentration o 
equipment seen by the heavy division, and 
may not be able to saturate their AO. The 
types and numbers of equipment will be 
used in the same way and will provide the 
same intelligence and information as the 
heavy division’s assets. 


When dictated by the tactical situation, 
the voice collection, ECM, and noncommu- 
nications intercept teams will deploy to the 
MBA and take up sites along the FEBA to 
Haye the same EW support as is done in 

e CFA. 


ECM, voice collection, DF, and noncom- 
munications coverage of the battlefield 
must remain constant. To remain constant, 
the leapfrog method of redeployment used 
by TRAILBLAZER will be used by the 
other elements to reach the MBA. 


To preclude being left behind during with- 
drawals, the EW platoon leaders ensure 
that coordination is maintained with the 
maneuver element in whose area the EW 
assets are deployed. 


The decentralized, fluid nature of the cov- 
ering force operation requires interrogation 
support at the lowest echelons, often at 
troop and company level. This requires DS 
interrogation teams from suppose MI 
companies, battalions, and the corps MI 
brigade. Questioning of civilians and EPW 
is brief and conducted to gain information 
of immediate tactical value. Interrogators 

ather information about the identification, 
composition, location, direction of move- 
ment, strength, and capabilities of enem 
forces involved in the immediate covering 
force operation. 


Close Operations 


In his close operations, the brigade com- 
mander concentrates on the interrelation- 
ships of the terrain, the estimated enemy, 
the capability of the battalion’s direct fire 
weapons, and supporting fires. The brigade 
commander’s organization for combat con- 
siders the capabilities of his unit and their 
employment to stop, delay, or attack the 
enemy. 


The analysis of the terrain influences the 
concept of the brigade commander’s plan 
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for battle. From the defensive perspective, 
the terrain offers open maneuver spaces 
and chokepoints or restrictive maneuver 
areas. The $2, assisted by the BICC, con- 
tinually updates the SITMAP. Usin 
weather and terrain data and the IPB pro- 
cess, BICC personnel analyze the battlefield 
to estimate the course of action the enem 
force will take during the attack in the 
MBA. This analysis 1s aided by IEW input 
from MI battalion resources deployed in the 
brigade AO. 


Generally, MI support to the brigade bat- 
tle requires a high degree of centralized con- 
trol and decentralized execution. Use of the 
IEW company team concept is especially 
appropriate in the close operation since it 
maximizes both control and execution of 
IEW support. Corps assets may augment 
the assets in the company team: 


Interrogation teams are deployed at the 
brigade collection point. When necessary, 
they may be deployed at battalion level. 
ocreenin ee and interrogations are 
conducted at the brigade collection point to 
gain information of immediate tactical 
value about— 


C1 Locations, types, and disposition of 
enemy forces, including reserves. 


Enemy unit objectives. 
Location of the enemy’s main attack. 
Enemy weaknesses. 


Enemy tactics and intentions, to 
include use of NBC weapons. 


When requirements exceed the capabili- 
ties of organic interrogator assets, aug- 
menting interrogation teams may be pro- 
vided by the MI brigade (corps). 


OPSEC in the close operation is essential 
to maximize the natural advantages of the 
defense. OPSEC support teams may operate 
throughout the oiteace or battalion area. 
When so deployed they advise and assist 
the brigade 53 on matters concerning 
OPSEC and deception. OPSEC teams— 


O Monitor the execution of OPSEC and 
deception measures approved by the 
commander or S3. 

O Recommend countermeasures to reduce 
the potential of compromise of EEFT. 


OOo Oo 


O Perform COMSEC monitoring. 


O Recommend and assist in planning 
deception operations. 


GSKs continue to be used as they had 
been during covering force operations. Tar- 
geting enemy assault forces, overcomin 
obscurations caused by weather or battle- 
field smoke, and covering gaps and exposed 
flanks are a few of the tasks performed by 
GSR teams. When deployed in gaps or on 
flanks, the GSR teams increase the combat 
power of the defending elements by provid- 
ing early warning of enemy activity and by 
targeting the enemy force at maximum 
range. GSRs can often help locate the ene- 
my's main attack by comparing activities 
in various parts of the sector. They can 
anticipate enemy maneuvers, establish the 
depth of an enemy offensive, or uncover an 
enemy feint or demonstration. 


-REMS maybe effectively used in defen- 
sive operations as an early warning system 
to provide indications of enemy movement 
and location. The amount of activity de- 
tected by the sensors may provide indica- 
tions of main or supporting attacks, feints, 
or diversions. Since activity will be at its 
peak on the battlefield, sensors may be sat- 
urated with activation and may not be able 
to provide any other than warnings of 
imminent attack. Other than this disadvan- 
tage, defensive uses may include any or all 
of the following: 


O Targeting. 
O Detection of enemy patrol activity. 
O Detection of enemy infiltration. 


Communications and noncommunica- 
tions intercept collection, and direction 
finding resources concentrate their efforts 
against enemy first-echelon forces and the 

otential introduction of the second-echelon 

SM resources (both communications and 
noncommunications), target manuever, FS, 
air defense, and other critical elements of 
the enemy force. Intercept and DF resources 
in the conduct of close operations concen- 
trate on— 


O Enemy maneuver nets. 


O Enemy REC elements, especially 
communications jammers. 


O Regimental and division FS systems. 


O Surveillance radars with first-echelon 
battalions. 


O Air defense radars with first-echelon 
regiments. 


O Countermortar and counterbattery 
radars. 


O Meteorological radars. 


Rear Operations 


_ A major tenet of Soviet military doctrine 
is to disrupt an adversary’s rear area 
through the use of agents, saboteurs, terror- 
ists, special action, and diversionary forces; 
attacks by maneuver units; and aerial and 
artillery fires. Soviet heliborne or air as- 
sault operations are the primary means of 
attacking or infiltrating the rear area. 
Enemy doctrine stresses the use of 
battalion-size units conducting heliborne 
operations to depths of 50 kilometers. Air- 
borne assault operations, up to division 
size, may be introduced up to depths of 300 
kilometers in support of strategic objectives. 
Attacks against rear area targets are care- 
fully coordinated as an extension of combat 
in either the CFA or MBA. The goal of heli- 
borne operations in the brigade area is to 
ae wa) support and sustainment 
of CFA and MBA battle and to divert forces 
from these areas. These attacks also con- 
pute to the demoralization of friendly 
orces. 


The brigade 53 will ensure that all units 
operating in and around the brigade sup- 
port area have taken adequate security 
measures. These include— 


O Ensuring that all units supports the 
brigade establish a base defense (vil- 
lages and towns will assist their 
defense capability). 


© Positioning bases near reserve 
locations. 


Coordinating with military police to 
ensure aggressive patrolling and early 
warning. 


© Positioning base clusters to permit 
observation near critical points, such 
as bridges or points along main supply 
routes SRs} to observe critical areas. 
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Q Establishing an alert system and 
communications net for defense of the 
brigade support area. 


The enemy’s reliance on communications 
is extensive for the command and control of 
attacking maneuver forces and fire support 
assets, once they are committed to the 
major battle in the MBA. HPT for ECM re- 
sources during this phase in battle include 
both division-to-regiment and regiment-to- 
battalion command nets, command obser- 
vation post (COP)-to-fire direction, center 
(FDC) C facilities, and FDC-to-firing bat- 
tery communications links. 


COMJAM efforts are concentrated 
against enemy forces conducting or sup- 
ee the main attack. ECM operators, 
argeted against close-in and supporting 
HPT, maximize the semiautomated capa- 
bilities of their COMJAM systems. Other 
ECM operators are targeted against deeper- 
and higher-echelon HP I's, such as army-to- 
division command nets, division-to- __ 
battalion skip-echelon nets, and the C 
facilities supporting the commanders of 
missile troops and artillery (CMTAs) or 
army- and front-subordinate artillery and 
SOM units. They use the full range of capa- 
bilities, procedures, and techniques to ac- 
complish their assigned tasks. They selec- 
tively jam some HPT using both conven- 
tional and special operating techniques. At 
other times, they may automatically jam 
these same or other HPT, depending on the 
HPTs’ operational status and the criticality 
of the information ane passed over the 
given communications links. Unit field SOP 
and EWTL/JS developed and refined prior 
to combat and maintained on a dynamic 
basis as the battle is under way, and special 
operating instructions and technical data 
from the TCAE on EW platoons, provide 
the COMJAM operators the information 
they need to effectively execute their as- 
signed missions. Direct coordination be- 
tween the EW team or platoon and the sup- 

orted maneuver battalion or brigade 
ensures the synchronization of COMJAM, 
maneuver, and fire support operations. 


Though the maneuver units alternate 
from offensive to defensive actions, the 
support units of the brigade must also 
maintain a constant awareness because 
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they will remain_under_ combat conditions 
at A times. Thellllustration on the follow- 
ing page is an example of a BSA. 


The battalion combat trains are posi- 
tioned so close to combat forces that their 
defense mutually aligns with the security of 
the battalion they su noe Their defense 
will be seed in this manual. 


_ Rear operations will be characterized by 
intense enemy activity whose intent is to 
create panic and disruption. 


Enemy forces have several objectives in 
the rear‘area. These include— 


C Destroy nuclear delivery systems, 
headquarters, logistics, and nuclear 
storage sites. 


O Disrupt C, airfield operations, and air 
defense systems. 


O Assassinate high-ranking political and 
military figures. 


O Destroy or seize important LOCs such 
= eave bridges, tunnels, and so 
orth. 


O Harass euEDYy lines and troop 
movements. 


The intelligence preparation of the rear 
operations area is absolutely critical to the 
success of the air-land battlefield. Besides 
looking deep and close-in, the intelligence 
system must also look at the rear operation. 

o conduct the rear operation successfully, 
echelon commanders must know enem 
capabilities and intentions. They must 
anticipate enemy actions and receive early 
warning of incoming incursions in the rear 
area. This knowledge is obtained through 
coordination and staft pane by all ele- 
— the brigade staff, especially the 52 
and S3. 


The BICC, in accordance with $2 guid- 
ance, performs the IPB process on the bri- 
eae rear operations area in its IPB of the 

rigade total area of operations. This con- 
tinuous process develops a comprehensive 
and accurate data base of weather, enemy, 
and terrain information from all available 
sources during hostilities. This information, 
when integrated and analyzed with other 
intelligence during hostilities, is the key to 
determining Level III threat targets, land- 
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ing sites, and air avenues of approach 
affecting rear operations. This effort is 
aided by the various intelligence assets 
available to respond to brigade tasking. 


Besides being familiar with the hostile 
threat capabilities in the rear area, CI per- 
sonnel are aware of the scheme of maneu- 
ver for friendly deployed units. They know 
and understand the commander’s rear 
operation plan. 


Upgrading intelligence holdings trom re- 
ports submitted by all sources plays an 
important part in providing an accurate 
picture of enemy intentions for the rear 
operation. Because the rear operation threat 
is dynamic, Cl personnel must continually 
assess the level of threat and develop and 
recommend appropriate countermeasures to 
frustrate or eliminate the Threat. 


Incidents of suspected espionage or sub- 
version are investigated by CI personnel as 
directed. These investigations can lead to 
identification and elimination of perpetra- 
tors of hostile actions in the rear area. Pat- 
tern analysis of multiple incidents can 
reveal enemy plans and intentions. 


Identification and neutralization of hos- 
tile teams and cells are important priorities 
in rear operations. Information provided b 
CI personnel is passed to local police, MP, 
or allied forces. In a similar manner, these 
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local agencies serve as sources of informs 
tion in support of CI operations. 


Tactical HUMINT operations are em- 
ployed to exploit those captured personnel 
who can quickly identify other hostile 
agents an-d saboteurs and pinpoint unit and 
team locations, future plans, or weaknesses. 
Time constraints generally prevent exten- 
sive tactical HUMINT operations against 
level III threats, but enemy agents, sympa- 
thizers, and terrorists can often be néeutral- 
ized at levels I and II. 


CI teams located near, or collocated with, 
the brigade EPW cage will have EPW, refu- 
ees, defectors, and line crossers identified 
y interrogators as being of CI interest. Cl 

seca conduct interviews or interroga- 
ions of these individuals, and are primarily 
concerned with Cl information of current 
tactical value. Frequently, these interviews 
or interrogations require a joint effort by Cl 
and interrogation personnel. 


OPSEC support provides the commander 
with the ability to see his rear operations 
area mone the eyes of the enemy com- 
mander. The OPSEC data base is used to 
evaluate enemy intelligence capabilities 
and friendly unit high-value targets, pat- 
terns, and profiles. OPSEC surveys con- 
ducted by OPSEC support teams identify 
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the vulnerabilities of friendly forces and 
recommend countermeasures. 


COMSEC support teams deploy into the 
brigade rear area and monitor friendly com- 
munications, reporting security violations 
and unsafe aa to the 52: Enforcement 
of proper COMSEC procedures denies the 
enemy critical information through inter- 


cept efforts targeted against rear area 
communications. 


When emplaced in likely landing and 
drop zones, REMS permit rapid identifica- 
tion of enemy heliborne or airborne assault 
locations as shown below. This applies to 
small and large insertions of troops behind 
friendly lines. 


LANDING ZONE MONITORING 
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Sensors may also be extensively used to 
provide early warning to CSS elements. 


The 52, through the IEWSE, may also 
request ESM support for the rear operation. 
ESM resources are not generally located in 
the rear area but may, because of METT-T 
requirements and the situation, be placed in 
support of the rear operation. Depending on 
their Ny resources such as 
TRAILBLAZER, AN/TRQ-32, or the 
AN/PRD-10, maybe tasked to intercept and 
locate enemy radio transmitters in the rear 
operations area. When there is no SOP for 
deployment of ESM assets within the rear 
area, the S3 of the MI battalion will advise 
the supported element as to the positioning 
of that resource. 


The Ba 53 may request countermea- 
sures to block espionage and saboteur con- 
trol nets and to jam psychological warfare 
transmissions and other enemy radio 
broadcasts. ECM resources in the rear area 
are also used to isolate enemy special units 
from their control element’s communica- 
tions. The MI battalion normally retains 
operational control over all EW assets used 
in support of rear operations and is respon- 
sible for furnishing them with technical 
data to accomplish their assigned missions. 


Retrograde Operations 


Retrograde operations are organized 
movements away from the enemy with the 
intent of avoiding enemy contact. They are 
conducted to gain time for the commander 
to prepare for offensive operations. The _ 

rimary purpose of retrograde operations is 

O preserve the force so that, under more 
favorable conditions, the offense may be 
resumed. Retrograde operations are also 
conducted to— 


O Harass, exhaust, resist, delay, and 
otherwise inflict damage on the enemy. 


O Draw the enemy into an unfavorable 
position. 


O Allow forces to be used elsewhere. 


O Avoid combat when conditions are 
unfavorable. 


O Gain time. 
O Reposition forces. 
O Shorten LOCs. 


The three types of retrograde operations 
re— 


O Delay—trading space for time. 


OQ Withdrawal—disengaging from an 
enemy in contact. 


O Retirement—moving to the rear with- 
out enemy contact or pressure. 


_ Because there isno enemy pressure _ 
involved during a retirement, no extraordi- 
nary IEW operations are required. Normal 
OPSEC and SIGSEC precautions will be 
observed. 


The IEW principles discussed in the 
offense and defense both apply to retro- 
erade operations. Commanders require 
accurate, timely information on which to 
base their decisions and to execute, at the 
precise moment, those actions associated 
with the combat operation. 


The commander requires a clear, precise 
picture of the enemy’s disposition, and 
accurate indications of his intent to conduct 
operations over the terrain. 


IEW resources focus their attention on— 


O Locating and tracking enemy forces. 


GQ Determining when and where enemy 
forces will mass for offensive 
operations. 


O Identifying natural obstacles and key 
terrain on which the commander plans 
and conducts his delay in withdrawal 
operations. 


ony of effort is given to detecting 
enemy attempts to outflank and isolate 
friendly forces. IPB will identify routes to 
enhance friendly force security and mask 
activities from enemy observation. 


IEW support to C'CM is oriented on de- 
stroying or disrupting key enemy C and 
intelligence links during Critical periods of 
the operation. Especially critical is the 
period when enemy forces have been__ 
stopped and forced to deploy. When this 
occurs, the delaying force must break con- 
tact and withdraw to avoid becoming deci- 
sively engaged. Destruction or disruption of 
key enemy communication links during this 
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period delays enemy response to the disen- 

pee and withdrawal. This gains addi- 
ional time for the friendly force to prepare 

and occupy the next dela us simula- 
tive electronic deception is D) is also used 

to deceive the enemy as to when disengage- 
ment has occurred. 


OPSEC and deception are essential to the 
successful conduct of retrograde operations. 
Cl supports OPSEC by assisting the S3 in 
identifying those critical friendly activities 
that must be protected to keep the enemy 
uncertain of their time and place of actual 
disengagement. IEW systems are used both 
physically and electronically to deceive the 
enemy about the disposition of the friend 
force: IEW support concentrates those mea- 
sures that obscure the size and intent of the 
delaying force and preserve the element of 
surprise. Each time enemy commanders are 
engaged by the eae orce they must be 
convinced ‘through the application of com- 
bat power, OPSEC, and deception that they 
have engaged the main force. This causes 
them to deploy their forces, reinforce, and 
prepare to sustain an attack. The delay 
incurred is the eu of the delay opera- 
tion. In addition, the operation creates a 
situation in which the enemy commanders 
7 expose weaknesses and vulnerabilities 
that the friendly force can exploit to regain 
the initiative. 


In Se operations, centralized con- 
trol of IEW resources at division level is 
required. This enables the IEW coordinators 
to draw upon the full siesta of the divi- 
sion’s IEW assets to achieve the support 
required for operations. 


GSR and ESM assets must be deployed 
well forward to provide maximum coverage 
for the flanks, any gaps, and for thinly held 
areas. Support to the brigades must be pro- 
vided, as well as ee to the entire force. 
To accomplish this, [EW assets must re- 
main flexible and also capable of support- 
ing any follow-on operations. 


During retrograde operations, remote 
sensors may provide an element of security 
to units conducting the one action. 
Sensors can be emplaced and left in a stay- 
behind role to provide warnings of when 
and where enemy forces are le Units 
conducting retrograde may be able to use 
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sensors for flank and rear security. Once 
the forward echelon of attacking enemy 
forces has progressed beyond the stay- 
behind sensors, the sensors will prove valu- 
able by providing indications of resupply or 
reinforcement activities of enemy rear eche- 
lon units. Retrograde operations must be 
carefully planned in order to locate and 
install sensor relay equipment. These relays 
will require camouflage and remote em- 
lacement to avoid detection by enemy 
orces. 


Sensors should also be emplaced in front 
of the new position to be occupied by our 
friendly forces. These sensors are employed 
for several reasons. One reason is to inform 
the commanders when the friendly units 
are approaching their new positions. An- 
other application is to offer these units the 
early warning necessary to continue to 
avoid decisive engagement. An example 

ensor emplacement in {retrograde ope 
fond shown in the illustration on the fol- 
owing page. 





Delay Operations 


In delay operations, a force conducts com- 
bat operations designed to retain initiative 
while relinquishing as little ae as possi- 
ble for as much time as possible. Attack, 
defend, ambush, screen, raid, and feint 
make up the delay. There are two basic 
types of delay techniques under which these 
Operations will fall. These are delay from 
successive positions and delay from alter- 
nate positions. There may be'situations in 
which the commander may want or need to 
combine the two techniques. The factors of 
METT-T and the situation will determine 
the techniques used. 
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Delay from Successive Positions 


This technique is used when the sector is 
so wide that available forces cannot occupy 
more than a single tier of positions simul- 
taneously. It requires units to continuously 
delay in or between positions and is charac- 
terized by uve! of control, minimum 

reparation of positions, and less depth of 

orces. It is more easily penetrated than the 
delay from alternate positions technique, A 
eraphic representation of the 
techniques is shown in 
the illustration on the following page. 


This tactic requires that the en of 
available forces deploy forward along the 
most critical sector as determined by IEW 
resources and, due to the inherent vulnera- 
bility to flank penetration, provides major 


RETROGRADE OPERATIONS 


mission Epon to units conducting an 


economy of force screen along the flanks. 
This freés the maximum number of maneu- 
ver units for the major avenue of approach, 
since selection of this tactic presumes a 
thinly spread force over a wide front. 


As discussed in|Chapter 4) IPB efforts 


will identify a series of delay positions that 
use the natural value of the terrain. 


The MI battalion resources are tasked to 
support brigade and BIF commanders in 
maintaining contact with the enemy, iden- 
tifying the enemy’s weaknesses, disposi- 
tion, and intentions. These resources will be 
located behind the initial delay positions 
(IDPs) and will focus on first- and second- 
echelon forces. 
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CI personnel enhance the force OPSEC 
posture by ensuring that the IDP, second- 
ary delay-positions pure) and time and 
routes of withdrawal are concealed from 
enemy intelligence efforts. 


Interrogation assets will not find much 
activity uring this phase of operations 
and will assist other IEW functions at the 
direction of the MI battalion commander. 


GSR will be used to survey aps, critical 
areas, and avenues of approach, and to 
obtain target information for long-range 
fires. They are used primarily for earl 
warning and can furnish significant infor- 
mation about the enemy. The AN/PPS-15, 
along with other surveillance devices, is 
used forward of, or on, the IDPs to detect 
areas of greatest enemy pressure. The 
information provided will help the com- 
mander decide the best time to withdraw to 
his SDPs. GSRs and other surveillance sys- 
tems are kept in position as long as possi- 
ble, both to monitor enemy avenues of 
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approach and to continue the radar emis- 
sions to deceive the enemy. 


GSR teams in position simulate normal 
activity, maintain surveillance over the 
enemy, and move to the SDP prior to the 
withdrawal of the last maneuver elements 
left in contact. 


EW resources will intercept and locate 
enemy first-echelon regiment and division 
communications and noncommunications 
emitters and perform ECM against enemy 
high-payoff communications emitters. 


Voice collection teams’ resources deploy 
with or behind the maneuver elements’ 
IDPs. Close coordination with the 
maneuver elements must be established and 
maintained throughout the operation. Voice 
collection teams mee enemy HPTs as 
determined and tasked by the TCAE. The 
ey 52, using PIR and IR of brigade 
and battalion commanders, requests mis- 
sion tasking through the IEWSE. The voice 
collection product will be reported to the 


TCAE and concurrently monitored by the 
IEWSE for information equine imme- 
diate action on the part of the supported 
commanders. In this instance, combat 
information will be passed by TACREP to 
the affected commander through the 
IEWSE to the S2 or BICC. The technical 
intelligence is forwarded to the TCAE. 
Redeployment of the voice collection teams 
is by order of the next higher commander. 
Those collection assets located in the SDP 
will assume coverage of the mission to per- 
mit the forward elements’ displacement to 
the SDP. Elements along the flanks 
between the IDP and SDP will retain their 
positions until physically relieved and 
pice up by IDP forces. Upon the comple- 
ion of occupation of the SDP by IDP ele- 
ments, those elements originally in the SDP 
will withdraw to the next delay position. 


Throughout the delay operation, EAC 
aerial assets will provide voice collection 
Erected against enemy emitters located 
within the division’s deep operations area. 


The SPP (TRAILBLAZER) deploys its 
elements as in the defense. Redeployment 
uses the same internal leapfrog methods 
used during both the offense and defense. 
TRAILBLAZER seeks locations of HPT as 
tasked by TCAE. Its DF information, to- 
gether with data from GSR, TEAMPACK, 
voice collection teams, and other RSTA as- 
sets, enable HPTs to be enga ed by friendly 
fire support. Because TRAILBLAZER con- 
tinuously moves throughout the division 
area, DF support is less direct than the 
voice collection support. TRAILBLAZER 
deploys between the IDP and SDP across 
the division front, focusing on the expected 
enemy main effort as determined b 
METT-T and analysis of the voice collection 
Preeu SPP HQ, ‘collocated with one of the 

CSs, reports DF results and intercept data 
to the TCAE which provides information to 
the brigade 52 via the IEWSE. When the 
information received by TRAILBLAZER is 
Ay perishable, the SPP, by 
TACREP, report ay to the IEWSE at 
the affected brigade. TRAILBLAZER rede- 
ploys on orders trom the MI battalion com- 
mander through the TCAE. The leapfrog 
method is used to retain continuity of the 
mission. It will be relocated approximately 


5-10km behind the SDP and be directed 
against the main enemy effort. 


The noncommunications data produced 

pear is combined with GSRs 
AILBLAZER voice collection, and other 

RSTA assets to assist in targeting for 
friendly fire support. TEAMPACK is valua- 
ble in suppressing and defeating enemy air 
defense systems, Surveillance radars, and 
countermortar or counterbattery radars b 
locating them. Identifying the system an 
plotting its movement provides the com- 
mander with the location of the enemy’s 
main effort. Unnetted TEAMPACK reports 
its data through the EW platoon headquar- 
ters to the TCAE, where it is analyzed and 
reported to the brigade 52. Nette 
TEAMPACK reports directly to the TCAE 
and then follows the same route as the 
unnetted system. 


Redeployment of TEAMPACK as the op- 
eration progresses is conducted in the same 
manner as with voice collection resources. 


ECM systems are carefully controlled in 
retrograde operations. Friendly ECM assets 
are high-priority REC and FS targets and 
therefore come under the centralized control 
of the TCAE and division G3. Brigade and 
battalion commanders will see the ECM 
systems in their AO but may be unable to 
task them with the jamming of enemy com- 
munications. However, if it becomes neces- 
sary to use high-powered communications, 
because of enemy ECM, the brigade and 
battalion commanders can task the ECM 
elements, through the brigade IEWSE, to 

rovide “burn-through” communications 
capability. Friendly SIGSEC elements can 
task the ECM elements to conduct 
COMJAM screening of friendly communi- 
cations to prevent inadvertent disclosure of 
sensitive information to the enemy. The MI 
battalion commander authorizes this ability 
on orders from the division commander. 
ECM perform the same function against the 
same targets as in offense and defense 
operations. TACJAM will be located in the 
vicinity of the IDP and TRAFFIC JAM will 
be located near the SDP. Redeployment of 
ECM assets is accomplished as is the voice 
collection team, with the SDP elements 
assuming the mission for the IDP durin 
relocation. The original SDP elements will 
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move to other deployment positions toward 
the rear, once the IDP elements are estab- 
lished in the SDP. 


Typical EW element deployment is illus- 
trated in the following figure. 


Delay from Alternate Positions 


The principal difference between alter- 
nate and successive delay operations is 
that, in the alternate system, two units are 
used in a single sector. Each delays alter- 
nately. While the first is fighting, the 
second unit occupies the next delay position 
in depth and ee to assume delay re- 
sponsibility. As the first disengages and 
ey through or around the second unit, 
he second unit takes up the fight. The first 
unit then eS a deeper position and 
eae to subsequently resume the delay. 
De Ay from alternate positions is character- 
ized by continuous, more complicated coor- 
dination of fire and maneuver, requires 


more forces, and. As greater security. 
It is also more difficult to maintain contact 
with the enemy. A graphic representation of 
this technique is shown in the|illustratio 


on the following page. 


The delay from alternate positions is 
characterized by a higher density of forces 
operating on a narrow front. 


GSR elements are employed in the same 
manner as during the delay from successive 
positions, with the exception that those 
elements organic to Task Force A will 
remain with Task Force A, while those ele- 
ments organic to Task Force B stay wit 
their own. 


EW elements operate in the same fashion 
as is accomplished in operations from suc- 
cessive positions. 


In all cases, coordination with the ma- 
neuver elements is essential. 


TYPICAL EW ELEMENT DEPLOYMENT 


‘ MLQ-34 l TRQ-32 
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Withdrawal 


Brigades and battalions assigned a with- 
drawal mission maintain contact with the 
enemy to provide security and deception, 
and to prevent a rapid enemy advance. 
There are two basic types of withdrawals— 


QO Withdrawal not under enemy pressure. 
© Withdrawal under enemy pressure. 


Withdrawal not under enemy pressure 
affords the commander enhanced freedom 
to maneuver with minimum casualties. This 
type of withdrawal is characterized by cen- 
tralized control and contingency planning, 
to include alternative routes, priorities, and 
effective traffic control. 


The following diagrams graphically dis- 
play this technique. 


WITHDRAWAL NOT UNDER ENEMY PRESSURE 
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WITHDRAWAL NOT UNDER ENEMY PRESSURE 
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A withdrawal not under enemy pressure 
operation is begun by the brigade com- 
mander designating detachments to be left 
in contact (DLICs) to protect the initial 
movement of the main body of the force. 
DLICs also perform a vital deception role 
by simulating normal brigade activity, thus 
masking from enemy intelligence the main 


body’s movement. IEW resources, especially 


Cl teams, play a vital role in this operation. 


The simulation of normal unit activity is 
closely monitored by OPSEC evaluation 
teams, based on the‘unit’s signatures, pat- 
terns, and profiles. In addition to other 
countermeasures, fire and maneuver are 
employed to reduce the effectiveness of 





enemy intelligence collection capabilities. 
CI personnel assist MP and civil affairs 
units in maintaining control of the civilian 
populace in the zone. 


GSK elements are deployed as in delay 
operations and are tasked to observe proba- 
ble avenues of approach, open areas, and 
key terrain features, both natural and man- 
made. In short, they make the enemy be- 
lieve that the brigade is on line while pro- 
viding vital information to the DLIC 
elements. 


EW elements will be used in the brigade’s 


CFA, ready to support the ost I] 
elements not vital to the DLIC withdraw to 
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final new positions. The TCAE and the MI 
battalion see elements are in the first 
withdrawal. Voice collection, SPP, noncom- 
munications, and some ECM assets will be 
deployed with the DLIC. Tasking for all EW 
elements is from the TCAE with a jammer 
system used to provide high-power VHF 
“purn-through” communications, if needed. 
All combat information and perishable 
intelligence will be reported to the brigade 
92 through the IEWSE and all technical 
intelligence will be routed to the TCAE 
gous the SPP when communications 
allow. 


All MI assets with the DLIC will deploy 
to new positions through the covering force 
when the DLIC withdraws. GSR assets as- 
sist to vector the DLIC during periods of 
poor visibility and darkness. 


WITHDRAWAL UNDER ENEMY PRESSURE 


1 Mote 
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Withdrawal under pressure differs signifi- 
cantly from withdrawal without pressure. 
Units use delaying tactics to fight their way 
to the rear. All units initiate action simulta- 
ay in a given sector. A covering force 
is ee desirable to assist the aeneeee 
ment of committed units. It may also be 
used to initiate a counterattack. Key to the 
successful conduct of a withdrawal under 
enemy pressure is superior mobility, effec- 
tive covering force employment, sound C, 
and local air superiority. A graphic example 
ee withdrawal under pressure is shown 

elow. 


IEW support and actions are similar to a 
delay from alternate positions. 
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OTHER TACTICAL SITUATIONS 


Defense and Breakout of Encircled 
Forces 


The nonlinear nature of the modern bat- 
tlefield presents units with a tn robabili- 
ty that enemy forces will encircle them. 

his is especially true at the brigade and 
BTF and of the MI elements supporting 
them. Encirclement of friendly forces may 
happen by a rapidly changing situation or 
may be by design. 


Defense 


When encirclement is unforeseen, the first 
action to be accomplished is that the senior 
commander present must organize a de- 
fense and establish a unity of command. 
The most immediate problem facing the 
commander is the preservation of the force. 
Breakout from the encirclement is the next 
priority. If a breakout is to be made, the 
attempt must occur before the enemy can 
consolidate their positions. If no breakout 





ENCIRCLED FORCE: COMMANDER 





IEW SUPPORT TO DEFENDING ENCIRCLED FORCE 


attempt can be made, the, commander con- 
tinues the defense and plans for a linkup 
and to assist a relieving force. The com- 
mander must reorganize and consolidate 
the units within the encirclement to include 
the IEW assets and MI units. 


IEW support to the encircled forces is 
vital. The force commander must receive 
intelligence immediately concerning the 
following: 


1 Composition and disposition of encir- 
cling enemy force. 


O Enemy reinforcement units. 


O Exploitable weaknesses in the enemy 
disposition through which breakout or 
linkup can be effected. 


O Enemy intent to use NBC weapons. 


ECM support is crucial to the breakout 
and deception operations. 


The following chart depicts the tasks that 
the commander must accomplish and what 
the S2 and senior MI commander must do 
to support those tasks. 


IEW SUPPORT 





Re-establishes chain of e MI chain of command established 
command e Re-establishes communications with higher 
(parent) MI unit 


| Establishes a viable defense e Orients on the dangerous avenue of approach | 
@ Nicnearcac an ntaects 


@ dor IEW systems for surviv- 
a OO et Fw TAT I eee ee Se ‘i= FF wy wee = —<— 
ability 

e Integrates MI elements into defensive plan 





Establishes a reserve 


e Assigns MI elements on-order missions to sup- 


port commitment of reserves to contain penetra- 
tions/maintenance of interior lines 


Reorganizes fire support 





e Centralizes common supplies 


e Acquires external SIGINT/EW/GSR unique re- 





e Enforces supply discipline 


supply if required, possibly by air drop or heli- 
copter lift 


i e Integrates IEW assets 


and = Se er es we 


e Provides CI support 
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While part of an encircled force, MI ele- 
ments respond directly to that force com- 
mader’s requirements. The senior 52 of the 
force will establish the HVT and HPT for 
the MI units based on the previous chart 
and METT-T. The efforts of the MI ele- 
ments of the encircled force must be coordi- 
nated with efforts of those MI elements at 
the main force outside the encirclement. 
Use of high powered jammers could be 
required to provide “burn-through” com- 
munications for this coordination because 
of heavy enemy COMJAM operations. 


The senior MI commander assumes tem- 
poly Cover the MI elements within the 
encircled force. That officer is responsible 
for the quick reorganization of the MI ele- 
ments available to the force commander. 
That reorganized MI unit will then respond 
to the commander as the divisional MI bat- 
talion does. 


EPWs are interrogated by available EPW 
interrogation teams to ascertain the size of 
the enemy force and its strengths and weak- 
nesses, to include personnel and equipment 
makeup. Information as to the size, loca- 
tion, and availability of enemy reserve 
forces is also obtained. 


GSR teams are deployed around the en- 
circled force to provide the 52 and force 
commander with information on locations 
and size of enemy front-line forces, and to 
provide early warning about enemy move- 
ment to attack. GSRs are also used to vector 
patrols through enemy front lines during 
probing actions. 


EW elements deploy, are employed, and 
redeploy similarly to the delay from succes- 
sive positions in retrograde operations. 


All tasking for the ESM elements is from 
a reorganized TCAE or analysis section 
based on the force commander's priorit 
and target list as outlined in(Chapter 4 
Primary targets will include enemy forces’ 
disposition and any reinforcing elements. 
ete combat information goes directl 
to the force commander through the IEWSE 
and 52. Any technical data will be reported 
to the analysis section of the reorganized 
TCAE as time and the situation permit. 
SPP ebay elements in the en- 
circled force area will respond to tasking as 
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will other voice collection assets. Target 
ocations are unlikely, so the SPP elements 
that are available will provide communica- 
tions intelligence and LOB data. The SPP 
headquarters element, if in the encircled 
force area, becomes the primary element in 
technical control and analysis for the en- 
circled EW elements if there is no other 
TCAE present. The MCS, if present, will be 
used as the primary intercept and LOB sta- 
tion, due to its accuracy and sensitivity 
above the AN/TRQ-32 and MRDES ele- 
ments. The RSS elements are used as LOB 
data stations. All ESM elements are 
employed within 2 to 5 kilometers of the 
PLOT as directed by the MI commander 
based on the force commander’s priorities. 


Noncommunications intercept elements 
We liaene will be used primarily to 
ocate the enemy fire support radar sys- 
tems, GSR systems, and air defense radar 
systems. This enables the 52 to determine 
the enemy’s main effort and troop concen- 
tration. Intelligence from TEAMPACK is 
reported to the 52 through the IEWSE. All 
technical intelligence is transmitted to the 
designated TCAE as time and situation per- 
mit. As with TRAILBLAZER, TEAMPACK 
will most likely be ci Masua so that ‘ae 
one or two units will be available to the MI 
unit commander for tasking. Precise loca- 
tions of the enemy radar systems will be im- 
possible using the separated TEAMPACK 
element, but LOB data will be available. 
Using this, along with other ESM data, 
GSR results, OP observations, and friend] 
countermortar and counterbattery radar 
results, an accurate location can be 
determined. 


ECM assets have, as stated previously, 
the number one priority of providing the 
force commander witha high-powered 
communication capability that allows for 
continuous coordination with the main force. 
If the commander requires a deception opera- 
tion, C—E and CI assets provide a vital ele- 
ment for SED operations. COMJAM equip- 
ment can be used for demonstration and 
feints. 7 of COMJAM systems is 
dependent upon specific mission require- 
ments. Because of heavy enemy REC activ- 
ity, the TACJAM and TRAFFIC JAM sys- 
tems must redeploy, often away from 


any friendly C’elements. All ECM assets in 
the encircled force are tasked by the MI unit 
commander to attack HPT, based on the 
force commander's priority. Tasking is 
accomplished through the EWO and the 
supported staff element. 


All IEW elements are so to support 
breakout and linkup operations. The attack 
to break out of an encirclement is conducted 
on a narrow front, while a simultaneous 
defense is conducted in the remaining sec- 
tors of the perimeter. The encircled force is 
organized into four elements for the 
breakout: 


O Rupture force. 
2 Reserve force. 


O Main body. 
O Rear guard. 


The force commander, as with defense of 
the encircled force, has certain tasks he 
must perform to accomplish the breakout. 
The chart on the or shows the 
commander's tasks and the applicable IEW 
support measures for those tasks. 


The following figure portrays the break- 
out force and possible IEW resource disposi- 
tion within that force. 


The rupture force opens the gap that the 
rest of the breakout force will pass through. 
It holds the shoulders until the main body 
passes through and is joined by the rear 


THE BREAKOUT FORCE 


Cu REAR GUARD 


MAIN BODY 


. 


i) 


RESERVE 
FORCE RUPTURE FORCE 
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IEW SUPPORT TO PREPARATIONS FOR BREAKOUT 


ENCIRCLED FORCE COMMANDER IEW SUPPORT 


Neceives the enemy as to 2 the time 


Re APRS QSE ST ASAP EE TGS GE oweesy Seer G47 SEF eR Tte 


and place of breakout 





Exploits gaps and weaknesses in e Identifies enemy dispositions * identifies assailable 
enemy forces and possible reinforcements weaknesses 


advantages of weather and 
terrain; especially concealed 


rmstan 
twULlcso 






® Directs collection to fulfill 
information gaps 


Sean darkness and limited e Uses GSR to vector forces e Uses GSR for targeting 
visibili 





e identifies exploitable | 





Organizes the breakout force e Integrates MI support into e Ensures continuity of IEW 
advance force, main body, communications via aerial 
and rear guard relay during breakout 

e integrates ECM into breakout e Uses ECM to "slow/freeze” 
to magnify surprise, enhance enemy reinforcements 


shock effect, and “freeze” 
enemy in place 


Jams fire contro! communications 


® Sees ahead of advance force Provides surveillance and 
to maintain momentum to reconnaissance for flanks 
breakout and rear 


® Provides combat information Coordinates coverage with 
higher [EW staff/unit 


to unit conducting PUOUgE It CLL heats Uae 
supporting attack Provides Ci support 





e Reports all deep operations data 


= 


to higher headquarters 


Limits damage by nuclear or e Increases MOPP level Ensures NBC readiness 
hemical attac 

eee kK e Locates and reports enemy Takes action to minimize 
NBC delivery systems effects of EMP 

Continues the defense e Develops contingency plans e Provides continuous IEW support 

Maintains morale e Counters rumors, subversion, Jams enemy PSYOP | 
sedition, and propaganda intrusions 

Considers exfiltration e Develops intelligence e Provides counter-technical 
reporting channels to exploit intelligence for destroyed 
HUMINT in the breakout equipment 
corridor ¢ Provides wounded with EEF! 


® Provides Cl coverage for Supports creation of 
evacuated areas and CPs diversions 
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uard. As shown o the armor- 

eavy rupture force will use GSR, usually 
the high-powered AN/PPS-5 to vector away 
from enemy force concentrations or during 

eriods of low visibility or darkness. The 

PW element screens any prisoners or docu- 
ments acquired during the rupture force 
breakout. The information gathered is sent 
to the encircled force commander through 
the 52 at the main body. EW elements con- 
sist solely of jammers. The jammers disrupt 
enemy C'to both maneuver and fire sup- 

ort elements near the breakout area. The 

I command element, with the main body, 
will task and control the rupture force _ 
va based on ESM and GSR collection 
elforts. 


The reserve force does not possess any 
IEW resources until it assumes the role of 
lead element to the breakout. The rupture 
force holds the flanks to allow the remain- 
ing forces to break out. When the reserve 
force passes through the rupture force, it 
assumes the rupture force IEW assets. The 
GSR, EPW, and ECM elements continue to 
perform the same functions and are tasked 
and respond the same way as when at- 
tached fo the rupture force. 


The main body consists of the encircled 
force commander, his headquarters, an 
remaining combat support and CSS ele- 
ments. The MI units’ headquarters analysis 
element and all ESM elements move wit 
the main body. From this area, the ESM 
assets can cover the rupture and reserve 
force, flanks, and rear guard area. The MI 
headquarters assists the force S52 and com- 
mander in controlling all the MI assets. 


The rear guard provides the deception 
effort to. confuse the enemy as to where the 
main effort is to occur, and provides protec- 
tion to the rear of the force as it progresses 
through the rupture. The rear guard is usu- 
1a placed under the control of the force 
XO, and contains a representative force 
structure to simulate the main body. The 
rear alte acts as a_ covering force. Cl ele- 
ments provide for OPSEC and prevent dis- 
abled equipment, supplies, and CPs from 
falling into enemy hands. GSR elements 
provide flank and rear security and target- 
ing data for FSE. The ECM assets will dis- 


rupt the enemy’s C’and slow down any 
reinforcement. 


Once the breakout is accomplished, the 

orce commander re-forms the force into 
movement to contact configuration, as de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter. Every effort 
is made to bypass enemy forces along the 
route. If ees is not possible, the force 
will move to the hasty attack from the 
movement to contact mode. 


If a breakout is not possible, relief by _ 
another friendly force is probable. Thé relief 
force attacks the encircling enemy force’s 
rear area and defeats him. The encircled 

orce commander and IEW assets perform 
the tasks outlined in the chart on the 
followinel page] 


Heavy enemy REC is expected in this 
phase ot operations. ECM assets will pro- 
vide high-powered communications among 
the encircled force commander, relief force 
commander, encircled MI element com- 
mander, and MI commander attached to the 
relief unit. ESM elements will operate as in 
defense operations. 


GSRs provide the relief force commander 
with oe avenues of a oe and 
assist in vectoring the relief force durin 
periods of darkness and low visibility. 
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Coordinates plans for linkup 
























SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND 
ENVIRONMENTS 


The geoera hic range of US interests in 
the world to ay requires that the Army be 
prepared to fight and win in all types of ter- 
rain and climate. 


Army tactical units may be committed to 
battle in those areas where severe weather, 
climate, and terrain impact on military 
operations and the intelligence mission. In 
addition to the physical eftects on the indi- 
vidual soldier, environmental extremes 
limit intelligence collection capabilities. 
Regardless of environmental conditions, the 
commander needs information about the 
enemy, weather, and terrain. 


Special operations are those in which the 
natural and man-made characteristics of 
the area, the nature of the operations, and 
the unique conditions under which the 
operations are conducted, may require spe- 
cially trained personnel and special tech- 
niques, tactics, or equipment. 
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IEW SUPPORT TO LINK-UP OPERATIONS 
|__ENCIRCLEDFORCECOMMANDER fT IEWSUPPORT 








Supports the relief attack 


Coordinates subsequent actions 





e Shifts IEW control to linkup 
force 


e Exchanges enemy situation 
data 


e Coordinates and fulfills PIR 


e Provides IEW-unique logistic 
requirements 


e Sees deep and develops situa- 
tion for actions after linkup 


e Receives IEW liaison officer 


e Coordinates CEOI for IEW 


e Reads battle and reports to | 
relief force 
e Supports with ECM 


e Coordinates subsequent actions 


The environments that have a strong 
effect on special operations are— 


O Mountains. 

O Jungles. 

O Deserts. 

O Winter. 

O Urbanized terrain. 


While the fundamental principles dis- _ 
cussed in previous chapters aoD ey to special 
environments, brigade and battalion 52 
personnel must understand the limitations 
imposed on collection resources by harsh 
environments. Specialized training and 
acclimatization periods are required before 
personnel can be effective in certain parts 
of the world. 


The effects of extreme climatic and ter- 
rain factors generally cause military opera- 
tions to proceed at a slower rate than in 
more favorable environments. Set-up and 
break-down times may be longer, and rates 
of march slower. Roufine functions, such as 
communications, can become a major 


undertaking. 52s ensure that intelligence 
lanning for combat operations takes into 
consideration the influence of a special 
environment on intelligence functions, per- 
sonnel, and friendly and enemy operations. 


While the means to collect data in special 
environments are identical to those em- 

loved in a normal environment, the 
mefhods of employment and equipment 
used may differ. 


The enemy’s methods of employment and 
deployment will also differ, but only to the 
extenf permitted by their doctrine, or dic- 
tated by the environment. 


MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS 


Mountainous terrain exists in the jungle, 
temperate, and arctic regions of the world. 
Operations conducted in mountainous areas 
are characterized by heavy use of indirect 
fires, canalized movements along valley 
floors, decentralized combat, increased ‘col- 
lection operations from aerial IEW opera- 
tions, and reduced C capabilities. Moun- 
tain operations conducted by MI units have 
restricted operational and sustainment 
capabilities. 


Mountainous terrain degrades target 
ene and early warning capability of 
GSRs, and collection capabilities of EW 
systems. Such degradation places an in- 
creased importance on emplacement and 
utilization of GSR and EW systems. Both 
elements may have to use their manpack 
equipment to best support the commander. 


Because of the low density of manpack 

W equipment in the division, brigade 
areas will be unsupported or severely re- 
duced in GSR and EW EOE oe 
operations may be severely hampered, the 
mission for all MI assets remains the same 
as in any other type of operation. The opti- 
mum operation ot these IEW systems in 
mountainous terrain is affected by inter- 
rupted LOS, extreme temperature varia- 
tions, heavy precipitation, and a lack o 
readily available support and supply parts. 


In mountain operations, the terrain isola- 
tion of friendly units may require brigades 
and battalions to operate more indepen- 
dently than in other environments. In this 
case, the 52 is required to make judgments 


beyond the scope of his usual role. 52s may 
find themselves unable to communicate 
with higher and adjacent units, forcin 
them to rely on their own resources to de- 
velop intelligence and determine an ene- 
my’s probable course of action. 


Mountain weather is difficult to predict. 
In many areas, the weather can change 
dramatically in short periods of time. As 
storms develop, the effects of the tempera- 
ture and windchill factor may become as 
important an item of intelligence as the - 
location and aC) of major enemy units. 
Exposed flesh can freeze in a matter of 
seconds. The higher elevations are fre- 
quently shrouded by rain, snow, sleet, and 
fog. Electronic surveillance and visua 
observation are severely limited under these 
conditions. 


When weather permits, mountain heights 
offer outstanding conditions for long-range 
visual observation and electronic 
surveillance. 


_ Weather data and forecasts are increas- 
ingly more important in selecting areas and 
times to conduct operations. 


Cross-country movement and trafficabili- 
ty become more important in determining 
enemy capabilities and intentions. Poten- 
tial enemy use of nuclear weapons in moun- 
tainous terrain is a prime intelligence con- 
sideration. In some mountainous terrain, 
the effects of nuclear detonation can be 
effectively contained within a specified 
area. 


Wooded mountainous terrain has the 
same general effect on intelligence opera- 
tions as does dense jungle. Enemy forces 
are difficult to locate and collect against. As 
in jungle terrain, the 52 will find his best 
sources of information to be EPW, defectors, 
and friendly reconnaissance patrols. 


Mountainous terrain favors those opera- 
tions which use stealth and the cover o 
darkness. Forces will likely be deployed to 
control passes, road junctions, built-u 
areas, and the high ground adjacent to 
these areas. Enemy tactics include bypass- 
ing defensive positions and attacking from 
the flanks and rear. Enemy forces will 
decentralize the employment of artillery 
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and use multiple rocket launchers as indi- 
vidual fire units. 


52s rely on front-line soldiers, aircraft 
crews, vehicle operators, and maps for ter- 
rain analysis. 


Mountain tactics favor the use of helicop- 
ters to drop enemy forces behind friendly 
emplacements, arid for reconnaissance, C, 
resupply, and evacuation. 


_ Enemy forces can be expected to use 
infantry troops in the higher elevations. 
Motorized rifle units and tanks may be 
encountered in the lower elevations, broad 
valleys, depressions, and on the slopes of 
small hills. 


In defensive positions, enemy tanks will 
be found in tiers on both forward and re- 
verse slopes, usually within platoon-sized 
strongpoints. Enemy defensive frontages 
can be expected to increase in mountain 
warfare. The enemy force will select the ter- 
rain most suitable for defense and the most 
inaccessible to the friendly force. Mountain 
operations are usually directed at the con- 
trol of passes. The force that controls the 
mountain passes controls a significant 
amount of terrain. 


Rugged, irregular mountain terrain de- 
rades AM and FM communications effec- 
iveness and associated C’. Heavy reliance 

on retransmission and relay is required. 
Heavy (TACJAM) and medium (TRAFFIC 
JAM) ECM equipment can be used to relay 
communications when necessaty. 


HUMINT provides the commander with 
his best source of combat information and 
ne Mountain heights offer excep- 
tional OP sites which may be supplemented 
by foot patrols. Population centers in valley 
areas provide a HUMINT collection and 
mt ropauon potential, especially for ter- 
rain intelligence information. 


OPSEC, as in all operations, will be of 

rime importance for attacking forces. De- 
ending forces will have a distinct advan- 
tage to deceive and contain any attack. 


EW operations suffer a definite disadvan- 
tage in mountainous terrain. Enemy com- 
munication sites use terrain masking, relay, 
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and retransmission to thwart both RDF 
and ECM activities. 


The irregular terrain, multitude of dead 
spaces, and degraded C will render EW less 
effective in the mountains than in other 
types of terrain. 


ESM systems, such as TRAILBLAZER 
and TEAMPACK, are best employed on 
high ground, concentrating on erlemy 
approaches. 


ECM systems will find the most effective 
use in the same area as the ESM assets. 
Their employment is directed against the 
population centers, enemy broadcast block- 
ing, and avenues of approach. ECM equip- 
ment (TRAFFIC JAM) is also used to re- 
transmit friendly C messages. 


Aerial systems, SLAR and QUICKFIX, 
are used in other operations, although the 
mountainous altitude may require the 
ae crew to use oxygen and operate 
or a shorter duration. 


Ground-based RDF is accomplished by 
the MRDES often employed in DS to the 
brigades. The amount of support provided 
will depend on duipuen! density. LOB 
data may be questionable, due to the ter- 
rain, buf will normally be used in conjunc- 
tion with QUICKFIX. 


Sustainment considerations in special 
operational environments can be numerous. 
Equipment used in a mountainous environ- 
ment must be rugged and man-portable. 
Cold weather in the higher elevations, or 
during seasonal variations, will affect 
equipment in the same manner as in winter 
operations. 


Transportation limitations will require 

reater use of field expedients than in other 

pes of operations. Because of the rugged 
nature of the terrain, ee consumption 
of Class IX repair parts will occur, and will 
demand a 20 percent overage in PLL and 
ASL for such items as tires, transmissions, 
clutch plates, filters, brake shoes, tracks, 
track pads, and fuel pumps. 


The key to sustaining soldiers in the 
mountains, as in other special environ- 
ments, is training. Mountain combat can 
affect a soldier’s mental alertness, accentu- 
ate fears of heights and closeness, an 
cause dehydration and sickness. 


Additional information on mountain 
operations is contained in FM 90-6. 


JUNGLE OPERATIONS 


The jungle regions of Asia, Africa, and 
Central and South America are potential 
areas of conflict where US forces could be 
involved. Jungles vary from tropical rain 
forests and secondary growth to swamps 
and tropical savannas. Heavy rainfall, high 
and constant temperature, high humidity; 
and thick vegetation are the dominant féa- 
tures of jungle areas. These factors—cli- 
mate and vegetation—contribute to the re- 
striction of operational and sustainment 
capabilities of MI units. 


Because of the nature of the jungle, IEW 
operations will be decentralized. Ground 
mobility restrictions of the jungle require 
that all IEW systems be light, man-portable 
and rugged, and fielded in greater densities 
than in other, more open environments. 


The climate, dense vegetation, and subse- 
uent reduced radio LOS, significantly re- 
uces communications in both AM and FM. 

Electromagnetic radiation is absorbed by a 
factor of 10 to 25 percent and communica- 
tion oe will decrease by a factor of 20 
percent. To facilitate effective C, hilltops or 
aerial relays may often be used. Although 
wire appears a logical method, security and 
plait nance considerations may preclude 
its use. 


Jungle eee limits identification of 
sounds, smells, deployments, movements 
locations, and other activities which mi ht 
otherwise be detected. It severely limits the 
use of ny force signatures to identify | 
types of units and activities. Intense tropi- 
cal storms can temporarily preclude the use 
of electronic collection equipment. Thick 
ee terrain restricts mobility largely to 
roads and footpaths. The 52 may find that 
the best sources of information are EPWs, 
defectors, patrols, and the local populace— 
in other words, HUMINT. 


The local populace can provide a wealth 
of information about enemy forces opera- 
ting in the local area. In pea als situa- 
tions, efforts are made to identify indivi- 
duals that support the enemy by providing 
supplies, food, and information about 
friendly forces in the area. 


Heavy rain showers limit the detection of 
enemy electronic signatures to short ranges. 
GSRs‘in heavy jungle foliage will be of little 
or no value. Signal reflections from vehicles 
and troops passing through or behind dense 
foliage tend to be inaccurate and unreada- 
ble. Although GSR stata in jungle 
environments normally are limited, they 
are still a valuable asset to the supported 
commander when properly employed. GSR 
is particularly useful in preventing surprise 
when used with other battlefield surveil- 
lance devices. REMS located along roads 
and trails indicate activity on those routes 
but cannot distinguish between enemy and 
other activity. 


Lightly equipped LRRPs and long-range 
surveillance units (LRSUs) oe major 
role in jungle intelligence collection opera- 
tions. The terrain improves chances for 
accomplishing their mission unobserved. 
and undetected. In patrol planning, consid- 
eration is given to the possibility that an 
aerial ton ua often required in jungle 
operations, Wi { provide the enemy with 
indications of patrol activity and ‘possibly 
reveal the location of the patrol. Communi- 
cations are also a problem. The intelligence 
value of the reconnaissance is reduced if 
intelligence and targeting data is not 
rapidly communicated. 


The limitations discussed in|Chapter J for 


the EW systems are heightened by the jun- 

le environment. ESM ground systems are 

ocated in various base camps throughout 
the division’s AO, concentrated in the bri- 
gade where the expected enemy main effort 
will occur. 


ESM systems, to include TRAILBLAZER 
and TEAMPACK, may be used more as in- 
dividual collection stations than as inte- 
erated systems, due to the environment. 


The lightweight, highly mobile systems, 
such as fhe MISDES, oP tind ie use. 
Deployment will be with patrols—foot or 
mounted. The MRDF5 provides intercept 
Ue re data to the patrol leader and 


The divisional aerial assets provide the 
best means of intelligence operations for 
IEW elements. The supporting corps SLAR 
aircraft, in conduction with GSR and 
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REMS, present the commanders with the 
best picture of the battlefield. The 

UICKFIX provides excellent radio LOS to 
all targets for LOB, intercept, and 
COMPAM operations. The TCAE, based on 
IPB and the brigade’s needs, tasks and con- 
trols the aerial assets. High incidence of 
rust, corrosion, and fungus, caused by jun- 
ele moisture and humidity, highlights the 
necessity for daily maintenance on ete 
ee) at the operator level. This 
is especially true for electronic systems and 
COMSEC gear, which are subject to ver 
high failure rates in jungle environments. 
Continuous operation of such systems gen- 
erates heat, which combats moisture, corro- 
sion, rust, and fungus, decreasing the mean 
time between failures, but hastening system 
wearout. 


_ Mountainous regions may also be found 
in jungle areas. These areas are particular 
difficult for patrols to traverse, especially 
during the rainy season. In these regions 
the extremes of weather can run from ver 
hot and humid at the lower elevations; to 
cold and wet at the highest elevations. 


DESERT OPERATIONS 


_The use of IEW assets in desert opera- 
tions demands special preparation in order 
to conduct combat operations. 


Deserts are semiarid regions containing a 
wide variety of soils in varying relief. There 
are three ype of desert: mountain, rocky 
plateau, and sandy or dune. Optimum op- - 
eration of EW equipment in desert terrain is 
affected by dust, sand, temperature varia- 
tions, static electricity, and wind. 


Desert operations are characterized by 
the use of forces that are capable of con- 
ducting highly mobile operations. These 
operations significantly increase the size of 
the area of interest at virtually all echelons. 
Collection assets are focused on targets at 
significantly greater distances than nor- 
mal. Brigades and battalions may become 
even more dependent upon the division and 
corps for intelligence, because collection _ 
ue may exceed the range of their 
collection capability. This requires more DS 
and GS reinforcing missions. The mobility 
factor of the desert requires more tracked 
and fewer wheeled vehicles for EW systems. 
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The desert battle is highly mobile. An 
attack may be carried out from the line of 
march. Enemy battalions deploy to com- 
— columns 12 to 15 kilometers, and pla- 

oon columns at 3 to 5 kilometers from the 
assault position. Enemy doctrine dictates 
that tank formations will generally be used 
in the first echelon, and that the attack may 
be conducted using a single echelon. The 
enemy may employ airborne and helicopter 
assaults to seize objectives in the rear. 


Frequent and extreme changes in desert 
weather have a significant influence on 
intelligence collection capabilities. Long 
periods of unlimited visibility are abruptly 
interrupted by violent winds and sand- 
storms. These storms reduce visibility and 
drive sand into mechanical and electronic 
equipment, causing frequent breakdowns. 


The wear and tear, particularly on mechan- 
ical equipment, requires frequent replace- 
ment of moving parts. Increased require- 
ments for Spare parts place an additional 
burden on the supply system, increasing the 
vulnerability of friendly logistic operations. 
Wide variations in day an nen empera- 
tures also have detrimental effects on peo- 

le and machines. Precautions must be 
aken to prevent casualties resulting from 
direct exposure to the sun and hig 
temperatures. 


The high desert temperatures may cause 
equipment to overheat. Heat causes batter- 
ies to lose power more quickly. High tem- 

yeratures cause overheating in communica- 
ions equipment resulting in equipment 
failure. Lenses on DODs can become discol- 
ored when suey expose to sun. Communi- 
cations equipment must be protected from 
heat and from the direct ray of the sun. 


Degradation of AM and FM radio com- 
munications occurs due to extreme heat. 
Communications during hours of darkness 
are excellent. During daylight, a 20- to 30- 
percent loss of radio communications is 
experienced, due to heat. Frequency drift 
will also limit radio capabilities. 


EW systems and radioteletype equipment 
will also suffer frequent down time from 
sand and dust, if not protected. IMINT sys- 
tems are subject to heat wave distortion and 


dust storms. HUMINT operations are re- 
duced, due to smaller population areas. 
OPSEC poe ae increase signifi- 
cantly due to the long range of enem 
IMINT and SIGINT systems in the desert. 
Like OPSEC, the value of EW has increased 
in importance. The expansiveness of the 
desert precludes using terrain masking to 
avoid jamming. ECM can freeze the battle 
for destruction by fire and maneuver, and 
pays a significant role in air defense and 
AS suppression. 


Vehicle maintenance requirements in- 
crease in extreme heat. The heat dries out 
seals and gaskets and causes tires to crack. 
The effects of sand on equipment creates 
the need to constantly replace bearings and 
other moving parts. Since reconnaissance 
in desert operations is generally accom- 
plished using mobile patrols, maintenance 
requirements will directly impact on recon- 
naissance capabilities. 


Humidity and temperature variations 
cause condensation and rust. Condensation 
degrades the effectiveness of the optical 
devices by causing mold to form on lenses, 
requiring extra precautions to be taken. 
Equipment must be cleaned on a dail 
basis. The problems associated with desert 
observations and reconnaissance include— 


O aoe ranges and the refraction of vis- 
ible light impairing visual perception. 
O Heat waves, blurring detail. 


oO The actual location of observed objects 
becoming difficult to determine. 


O Mirages, which can distort objects to 
the point of being unrecognizable. 


The intensity of these effects often de- 
pends on the angle of the sun in relation- 
ship to the observer. Observation in the 
desert is enhanced by pans observers as 
high above the desert floor as possible. In 
rolling desert terrain, tanks and other vehi- 
cles are spread over a wide area, permittin 
observation in areas which cannot be seen 
by adjacent vehicle crews. 


GSR and REMS are used to overcome vi- 
sual distortion caused by the magnification 
by heat waves. 


Ina desert environment, GSRs can be 
used to acquire targets at extended ranges 


and cover considerable distances across the 
ront. 


The optimum operation of radar in desert 
terrain is degraded by— 


O Dust and sand. 

O Temperature variations. 
O Static electricity. 

O Wind. 


To obtain the best performance in target 
detection, place the radar set as high as 
possible above the area under surveillance, 
so that the radar antenna overlooks the 
area. On smooth, sandy surfaces, the detec- 
tion a for moving targets may be 
reduced, because sand presents a surface 
that does not reflect an appreciable amount 
of clutter. Increasing the operating angle 
helps to reduce this deficiency. A second 
disadvantage caused by the terrain is that 
little natural cover and’ concealment are 
available for radar positions. 


It is extremely difficult to conceal combat 
forces and op auons in flat, open terrain. 
Airborne collection platforms are very effec- 
tive in locating concentrated enemy forces. 


Foot patrols are generally limited to static 
defensive operations, while mobile patrols 
are effective in desert operations. Air recon- 
naissance is used to the maximum extent 
possible. When a unit is on a march, ground 
elements will normally be located at least 
2,000 to 4,000 meters fo the front and flank 
of the lead elements, depending on the ter- 
rain. OPs in static situations are sited in 

airs as far apart as possible to permit ac- 
curate intersection. 


The desert terrain favors wide envelop- 
ments and turning movements. The intelli- 

ence collection effort must cover all direc- 
ions and use all available collection sys- 
tems, especially those with long-range capa- 
bilities. Since large unit consolidations and 
preparations for attack are virtually impos- 
sible to hide, commanders on both sides 
may decide to conceal the time and place of 
attack through the use of deception opera- 
tions. The 52 must be prepared to provide 
intelligence SHEP or to the 53 for deception 

lanning. TheS2 incorporates all of the col- 
ection means available in his collection 
plan to achieve as much redundancy as 
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possible. All efforts are made to confirm or 
deny significant indications of enemy 
intentions. 


WINTER OPERATIONS 


Because over 50 percent of the world can 
become a winter battlefield, the Army must 
be prepared to conduct IEW operations in a 
winter environment. This environment is 
characterized by low temperatures, fog, 

reezing rain, show, ice, frozen conditions, 
and a series of freeze-thaw cycles. The ef- 
fects of the winter environment on person- 
nel and equipment are numerous. Because 
of the effort and extra equipment necessary 
to keep warm, common tasks take longer 
and are more difficult to perform. Mobilit 
over frozen ground can be better than over 
unfrozen ground. Snow or spring mud, on 
the other hand, can hinder or halt move- 
ment on roads or cross country. Fog and 
blowing snow can reduce visibility to zero. 
Performance of most electro-optical systems 
is ee or oe Assessing oy 
capability to live and fight in extreme cold 
is an essential intelligence requirement. 
Historically, Warsaw Pact forces conduct 
numerous exercises during the winter, giv- 
ing them experience in conducting combat 
operations in cold climates. Snow and cold 
weather have detrimental effects on the 
operations of both mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment. The following factors can 
cause degradation of IEW operations: 


© Reduced mobility of vehicle-mounted 
systems. 


C Poor or inaccurate performance of ra- 
dars, sensors, radios, and other electro- 
optical systems. 


O Antenna icing, which can reduce 
range, increase noise, alter frequency, 
or simply collapse antennas. 


QO Thickened oil and lubricants, which 
can cause mechanical problems in 
generators and vehicles. 


c Decrease in battery life and 
performance. 


Certain environmental phenomena, such 
as snow and fog, can significantly degrade 
visibility, making the GSR a valuable asset. 
These same phenomena can affect the per- 
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formance of the GSR, and must be consid- 
ered by the operators. The successful 
operation of the radar on the winter battle- 
field is affected by— 


O Signal scattering by ice, fog, and air- 
borne snow. 


0 Variation of radar images caused by 
snow cover and frozen ground. 


O Reduced ability of the ma oper- 
ators to function in the cold. 


C Reduced battery life and performance. 


O Cold- and condensation-induced main- 
tenance problems. 


Winter battlefield operations require long- 
er gee of time to perform even simple 
tasks. Experience shows that five times the 
normal time may be needed. Therefore, _ 
increased time must be allowed in panne 
for set-up and relocation of the GSR. 


A major impact of winter operations on 
equipment is caused by cold and snow. 
Extremely low temperatures cause metal 
parts of Weapons to become brittle, result- 
ing in a high breakage factor for internal 
parts. Vehicle engines and generators 
require frequent starting, and the frequent 
starts cause condensation in the internal 
parts of the engine, which later freezes. The 
intake filters of carburetors and C-E equip- 
ment are particularly susceptible to icing. 
Condensation covers on muro ene and 
telephone handsets ice frequently if not pro- 
tected. Blowing snow will also jam air- 
intake valves. Pneumatic antenna masts 
and ADP equipment freeze because of con- 
densation. Power suppiies have greatly 
reduced life spans. RATT equipment is very 
susceptible to malfunction in these circum- 
stances. Units preparing for winter ee 
tions require a larger than normal PLL and 
ASL. Each unit will need larger Class III 
allocations because of frequent engine start- 
ing. Higher PLL usage factors willbe expe- 
rienced for filters, batteries, spark plugs, 
nyoree hoses, and all types of seals. 
Thinner lubricants are required. 


In winter operations, the human element 
is all-important and demands concerne 
leadership and thorough training. Particu- 
lar attention must be given to minimizin 
the effects of vision whiteouts, with the 


attendant loss of perception, which affects 
driving and flying. ae windchill factors 
and the potential problems of frostbite and 
immersion foot are additional considera- 
tions. 


Only with the proper training, planning 
and preparation, can IEW operations be 
successfully conducted on the winter 
battlefield. 


URBAN AREAS 


Urban centers have always been recog- 
nized as important strategic objectives. 
Commanders must not commit their forces 
to attack or defend an urban center unless a 
distinct advantage can be recognized. 


Military operations on urbanized terrain 
(MOUT) are characterized by short engage- 
ment ranges, structured obstructions to 
observation and communications, extreme 
canalization, excellent cover and conceal- 
ment, and a new vertical dimension added 
to the battlefield. Frequently, there are 

roblems which include obstructions, such 
as rubble, control of civilian population 
and reduced R&S effectiveness. These ele- 
ments constrain IEW operational and sus- 
tainment capabilities. 


Intelligence collection requires intensified 
management to be effective. The collection 
effort is severely hampered by the enemy’s 
use of cover and concealment, which sup- 
press enemy unit signatures. An urban en- 
vironment, particularly one that is exten- 
sive, will eliminate many of the indicators 
used to determine enemy activities and dis- 
position. The flash, sound, smoke, and dust 
signatures of weapons are suppressed or 
distorted. 


Urban areas are characterized by abun- 
dant cover and concealment and limited 
visibility. Because of LOS considerations, 
the Bret aqui on apaert of GSR 
within built-up areas is reduced. Inaccurate 
range and azimuth readings may result 
when the radar beam is ricocheted off 
buildings. 


GSR will normally be used against enemy 
forces beyond the built-up area: Radar | 
teams are positioned to monitor routes into 
and out of the built-up area. Inside the built- 
up area, radars are positioned to detect 
movement along streets, alleys, and open 


areas, pay during periods of limited 
visibility. FM 90-10 describes MOUT. 
HUMINT, as with jungle and mountain 
operations, provides the commander with 
the best means of gathering intelligence. 


sede observations, reported rapidly and 
accurately, can contribute extensively to the 
collection effort. Troops supply first-hand 
knowledge about the location and type of 
enemy equipment and activity, most of 
which is submitted to the 53 for targeting. 
Interrogations of EPW, civilians, line 
crossers, and defectors will probably be the 
best source of information on enemy con- 
centrations within the city. Civilians 
recently routed from their homes may pro- 
vide the location of enemy forces an 
information on structures, such as fortifica- 
tions, major facilities, and vehicle or foot 
bridges. HUMINT collection activity prior 
to the battle focuses on collection and anal- 
ysis of city plans for IPB. 


The urban environment restricts or limits 
the use of AM and FM C’communications. 
Enemy forces will make heavy use of wire 
and established civilian telephone systems. 
There will be considerable crowding on the 
FM band with emitters located on tall struc- 
tures to afford radio LOS. 


~Communications and noncommunica- 
tions intercepts become less valuable as an 
intelligence collection source. Manpack 
intercept and DF equipment are well suited 
to operations in M due to their ability 
to be used in high-tower buildings. Vehicle- 
mounted ground collection systems are best 
used to provide early warning and indica- 
tions of enemy intentions on the approaches 
to the urban area. 


ECM also has little use in MOUT due to 
the perturbation of the radio LOS required 
for effective operations. As with the collec- 
tion assets, ECM systems are best employed 
to provide COMJA upper in the outly- 
ing areas along oe avenues of ap- 

roach. Additionally, ECM systems are 
asked with collection and early warning 
missions to support other ESM assets. 


Because there are fewer LOS restrictions, 
QUICKFIX is tasked with ESM/ECM mis- 
sions against the urban area. Airborne 
ECM systems will be useful in disrupting 
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the hearability of enemy C’links from 
higher echelons. 


Defender advantages of cover and con- 
cealment; protected, elevated platforms for 
IMINT and SIGINT systems covering ap- 

roaches to the urban areas; and the ability 
o hide key installations without risk or 
detection, all place a premium on good 
OPSEC by the approaching force. The 
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urban environment limits the use of EW; 


however, airborne EW systems maybe use- 


ful in disrupting the hearability of enemy 
C’links from higher echelons. 


There are no unique sustainment consid- 
erations for MI equipment, — or sol- 
diers in the urban environment. 


Additional information on operations on 
urbanized terrain is contained in FM 90-10. 


CHAPTER 6 
Combat Service Support 


CSS feeds, fuels, arms, maintains, and 
moves the brigade, maneuver battalions, 
supporting MI elements, and other combat, 
combat support and CSS elements. It pro- 
vides this support as far forward as possible 
and throughout the AO. 


This chapter describes the CSS necessary 
to maintain MI assets operating in the bri- 
gade or battalion AO. It outlines the bri- 

ade’s responsibilities to these elements, 
identifies the “ey paves who coordinate 
this support, and lists the services provided 
by the MI battalions’ CSS elements. While 
the description centers heavily on the 
responsibilities of logistical planners and 
maintenance personnel within the MI 
ore an OW it is incumbent upon the bri- 
gade and battalion 52 to understand these 
roles and their relationship to the maneuver 
commanders and the logistical systems 
supporting these commanders. 


Sustaining those elements that conduct 
combat operations is no less important than 
the operations of the fighters themselves. 
Understanding CSS principles common to 
the Army, and the sometimes unique sup- 
port required of tactical MI organizations, 
is fundamental to understanding how the 
total Army fights. 


IEW elements deployed and operating in 
the forward maneuver battalion and bri- 
pecs zones will be at CSS based upon 

eir task organization, designated com- 
mand relationship to the forward maneuver 
force, and, in certain areas, maintenance. 
requirements unique to tactical MI organi- 
zations. IEW elements such as GSR, CI, 
and EPW teams, when attached to, or in DS 
of, the brigade or subordinate units of the 
brigade, will be supported logistically with 
all classes of supply by CSS elements of the 
Cee less those unique areas such as 
GSK repair parts or maintenance which 
only the MI battalion can provide. Unlike 
Ny other organizations, however, tactical 
MI elements déployed well forward in the 
brigade sector and dispersed geographically 
across the brigade and division frontage, 
require CSS from forward maneuver units 
regardless of the command relationship 


between these IEW elements and the ma- 
neuver unit(s) in their proximity. This is 
due to the operating characteristics of tacti- 
cal SIGINT and EW systems which require 
their deployment to be well forward in order 
to be effective. For integrity of intelligence 
operations through the analysis of techni- 
cal information, they are designated as GS 
resources of the division. No other Army 
tactical organization operates throughout 
the width and depth of the division sector, 
yet requires centralized direction and man- 
agement for coherent operations, like the 
battalion’s technical collection assets. 


As a result, support to these elements is 
more often misunderstood than not. To the 
maximum extent possible, the MI battalion 
commander ensures that his organic CSS 
capabilities are pushed as far forward as 
possible to meet the sustainment require- 
ments of forward-operating IEW teams. 
This effort is mandated in those MI-unique 
areas such as fault diagnosis and repair of 
SIGINT collection systems, jammers, and 
radars. For ay common support such as 
classes [, II, UL, IV, V, and IX, IEW teams 
deployed well forward will draw their sup- 
port from CSS elements of the Papade in 
whose sector they are deployed. To ensure 
that this happens, CSS planning within the 
MI battalion is EG early and in 
ereat detail to account for all classes of 
supply and all levels of maintenance 
required. Most important, this planning is 
done along with the expected deployment 
scheme for IEW assets developed by the 
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commander and 53, responding to stated 
and implied IEW missions. The concept for 
CSS to IEW elements, then, centers on the 
principles of— 


O Fix forward. 


O Draw CSS from forward-deployed 
units for Army common supply and 
service items. 


O Sustain the IEW teams in all areas to 
the maximum extent possible, but 
coordinate CSS for those beyond the 
MI battalion’s range of support. 


O Identify CSS areas requiring division, 
brigade, and maneuver battalion sup- 
port, and coordinate to ensure that 
support. 


The MI battalion alone repairs, or evacu- 
ates for repair, MI-unique systems. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


As in other organizations, the battalion 
executive officer serves as the commander’s 
poe architect of unit CSS operations. 

he executive officer— 


O Supervises S1 (administrative) and 54 
{logistic) staff activities. 

O Directs administrative and CSS plan- 
ning accomplished by the MI battal- 
ion’s 51 and 54. 


Ensures that the administrative and 
CSS systems work by coordinating 
required activities to maintain contin- 
uous support for all MI battalion 
elements. 
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The MI battalion S1 and 54 are the prin- 
cipal workers who, with their respective 
staff sections, accomplish the individual 
administrative and CSS tasks under the 
supervision of the executive officer. 


The battalion 51 sustains the force yi 
ee support to personnel within the 
attalion. Personnel support operations 
maintain unit strength to ensure crew 
manning and see to the morale and welfare 
of the individual soldier. 


The MI battalion 54 is the Gop staff 
officer responsible for developing the battal 
ion’s logistical plans, policies, and pro- 
rams. Like personnel support operations, 
cee support operations are based on 
detailed estimates resulting from the 54’s 
analysis of the MI battalion’s concept of the 
en and deployment plan an 
planned to include all classes of supply and 
services and all levels of maintenance: The 
S4 coordinates logistical and maintenance 
requirements with the division G4 and 
those brigade 54s who will have IEW teams 
operating within their area of operations. 
Again, the unique capabilities provided b 
the MI battalion require thorough coordiria- 
tion to ensure the evacuation, repair, or 
replacement of uncommon mission- 
essential systems such as radars, intercept 
systems, and jammers. These systems are 
not replaced by spares stored within the 
DISCOM, since no such spares exist at that 
location for most of these low density items 
of equipment. 


_ The final Seo for CSS opera- 
tions is the IEW company team command- 
er. Once deployed to operational sites, IEW 
teams rely on the aay team command- 
er for responsive CSS beyond that provided 
by forward maneuver units. This is assured 
through detailed prior coordination. The 
company team commander accomplishes 


that final required coordination with 
maneuver unit commanders or their 54s to 
uarantee the sustainment of forward- 
eployed teams under his command. He 
also receives daily strength accounting 
reports, reports of maintenance status, and 
ee for maintenance support from his 
IEW teams or platoons. He then coordinates 
the responsive support from the MI battal- 
ion’s trains or supporting CSS units in the 
sector. The company team commander is 
the final key link in the uninterrupted chain 
of coordinated CSS to sustain the IEW 
force. Maintenance support teams or con- 
tact teams formed from assets of the MI 
battalion’s service support company will 
normally be organized within the IEW 
cop eny: team to provide responsive sup- - 
ort to the company team elements. The tai- 
oring of this organic CSS, when done well, 
minimizes the pons normally encoun- 
tered by IEW elements oT well for- 
watd of the limited CSS capabilities of the 
MI battalion. 


COORDINATION 


oe coordination for CSS is 
initiated by the MI battalion 54 as soon as 
the battalion is notified that MI assets are 
being deployed to the brigade AO. The MI 
battalion 54 coordinates with the G4 and _ 
the brigade 54. The G4 includes in the divi- 
sion OPORD the anticipated support re- 
uirements. The brigade 54 arranges for all 
classes of SUPP: which MI elements cannot 
obtain through the parent MI organization, 
when deployed. The brigade 54 coordinates 
with the maneuver battalion 54 for CSS 
required at that level. The IEW company 
team commander or the brigade IEW sup- 
port element, when there is no IEW com- 

any team, coordinates with the brigade 54 
or additional maintenance support. Addi- 
tional requirements may be satisfied by 
organic brigade or maneuver battalion 
maintenance assets. 


When an IEW company team is formed, 
the IEW company team commander as- 
sumes the CSS coordination responsibilities 
for all MI elements in the brigade AO. The 
initial requirements of the IEW company 
team, previously coordinated among the MI 
battalion 54, division G4, and brigade 54, 


are confirmed and expanded at this time. 
The IEW company team commander may 
deal directly with the brigade 54 or through 
the IEWSE at the brigade TOC. He coordi- 
nates the upper required from. the 
maneuver battalion with the brigade 54. 


SERVICES 


CLASSES OF SUPPLY 


Supplies are grouped into 10 categories or 
classes, so that items may be easily identi- 
fied. This establishes a common supe) 
terminology and eases logistical planning 
and operations. MI elements use only 9 out 
of the 10 classes of supply. These nine 
classes are illustrated below. 


SUPPLY SOURCES FOR MI 
ELEMENTS IN 
BRIGADE AREA OF OPERATIONS 
Class I 


Class I supplies include subsistence and 

ratuitous issue health and welfare items. 

lass [ requirements are determined from 
daily strength reports. The MI company 
team commander receives strength reports 
from each of the MI elements deployed 
throughout the brigade AO. He consolidates 
these reports and presents a copy to the bri- 

ade S51 and 54. The brigade S me erates 

I requirements into the brigade daily 
strength determined from this report and 
delivered to the Class I supply distribution 
point in the BSA. 


The brigade 54 and the IEW company 
team commander coordinate the best means 
of Class I distribution. Generally, an IEW 
company team representative collects Class 
I from the brigade Class I supply distribu- 
tion point and distributes them to MI units 
located in or near the BSA. Class I is pre- 
pared at multiple food service sections with- 
in the brigade AO and is released to 
units based on a distribution scheme devel- 
oped by the IEW company team 
commander. 


The IEW company team commander 
coordinates Class I support for MI units 
located near maneuver battalions with each 
battalion 54. Class I for MI units is distrib- 
uted from the maneuver battalion field 
trains. Organic MI units’ vehicles are used 
to pickup and deliver these supplies to IEW 
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SUPPLY SOURCES FOR Mi ELEMENTS IN BRIGADE AREA OF 
OPERATIONS 





E 
E OTHER 





CLASS Il FSB or FAST and ESTABLISHED 
IEW Co TM Area BN/CO 
SUPPLY PTS 
OR DELIVERED 
DIRECTLY TO 
USING MI 
ELEMENTS BY 
ORGANIC MI 
VEHICLES 


CLASS III CLASS III CLASS III 
7 DIST PT DIST PT 


FORWARO DIST PT SAME AS CLASS Il 





CLASS V AMMO AMMO 
TRANSFER TRANSFER 
PT PT 
IN BOE IN BN 
SPT AREA TRAINS AREA 


CLASS VI SAME AS CLASS | SAME AS CLASS | THEATER OR ARMY PX 


CLASS Vil FSB OR FAST FSB OR FAST 


BN AID STATION 


CLASS Ix FORWARD SPT MAINT BN SUPPI.Y PTS MI-PECULIAR REPAIR 


CO (DISCOM) OR PARTS ARE DELIVERED 
FSB BDE SPT AREA TO Mi ELM BY Mi 

SUPPLY PTS MAINT REPAIR TEAMS 

OF THE Mi BATTALION 





arr lS 
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site locations. When hot meals are availa- 

e, the IEW company team commander 
coordinates with the maneuver battalion $4 
to ensure that MI personnel receive these 
rations in the battalion field trains, or that 
the appropriate number of meals is released 
to IEW team representatives for distribu- 
tion at IEW site locations. When individual 
MI units are ee to the brigade or bat- 
talion AO, the MI unit leader must coordi- 
nate Class I support with the nearest com- 
bat unit. Potable water, although not a 
Class I item, can normally be obtained from 
the food service element. 


Class II and IV 


MI units in the battalion AO request 
Class II and IV items through the IEW 
company team commander. The IEW com- 

any team commander coordinates with the 
maneuver battalion 54. If the requisition 
deal be filled, it is passed to the brigade 


If individual MI units are deployed in the 
brigade AO, they must rely on previous 
coordination between the MI battalion and 
the brigade and battalion S4s for Class II 
and IV supplies. After deployment, the 
must confirm previous coordination and 
establish upp y request procedures to 
ensure that t ey receive adequate supply 
support while deployed in the brigade AO. 


Class III 


MI elements located in the brigade AO 
require a full load of POL to meet mission 
requirements. The initial additional alloca- 
tion of POL to the brigade for MI units is 
usually based on consumption experience 
records which are consolidated and main- 
tained by the MI battalion 54. Other factors 
which must be considered when preparing a 
POL estimate are the duration of deploy- 
ment and terrain trafficability. 


The MI battalion 54 uses this information 
to prepare an estimate of POL requirements 
for MI elements about to be deployed to bri- 

ade AO. He coordinates with the brigade 
4 and maneuver battalion 54. This ensures 
that adequate POL is available for _ . 
elements once they are deployed in the 
maneuve! brigade or subordinate battalion 
sectors. 


Empty fuel vehicles and containers pre- 
sented at the distribution point are suffi- 
cient to obtain POL; a formal request is not 
necessary. Bulk oil and lubricants are also 
distributed at Class III distribution points. 
Class III requirements for high POL con- 
sumption systems such as the MI battal- 
ion’s M1015 and 30-kilowatt generators 
must be supported by the MI battalion 
refueling assets. POL for all other equip- 
ment can be supported by the maneuver 
battalion trains or BSA. 


When the IEW company team is formed 
and deployed in the brigade AO, the team 
commander coordinates with brigade and 
battalion 54s to confirm and expand pre- 
vious POL a arrangements and to 
ensure that MI elements receive adequate 
POL ueey support. POL support to MI 
elements in the brigade AO is obtained 
through brigade and battalion supply 
channels. Daily consumption reports are 
submitted by MI elements to the battalion 
or brigade 54 (depending on the element's 
deployed position). Deployed MI elements 
provige POL consumption information to 
he IEW company team commander, who 
consolidates the reports and forwards them 
to the MI battalion 54, The MI battalion 54 
uses these reports to plan for future 
operations. 


Class V 


Deployed MI elements’ personnel and 
vehicles carry a basic load of Class 
ammunition: The MI battalion 54 coordi- 
nates Class V ammunition supply require- 
ments with the brigade and battalion 54s 
before MI elements are deployed into the 
brigade AO. Replenishment supplies of 
Class V ammunition and pyro echnics are 
drawn from Class V distribution points in 
the battalion combat trains and BSA. 


Coordination is essential to provide for 
ammunition resupply for MI elements in 
the brigade AO. Coordination enables MI 
elements to draw Class V supplies directly 
from these nearby resources. 


_The IEW company team commander con- 
firms ammunition uy arrangements 
with the brigade and battalion 54s. He is 
responsible for ensuring that problems in 
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method, procedure, or location of ammuni- 
tion resupply for MI elements are resolved 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. 


Class VI 


MI elements in the brigade AO ma 
obtain personal items from mobile PX sta- 
tions, when this service is available. For 
convenience, these stations are usually set 
up near food service sites. When PX service 
is not available, requests for Class VI items 
are routed through the IEW company team 
commander to the $1 of the MI battalion 
the maneuver battalion, or the brigade. The 
requisition channel depends upon prior 
coordination between the 54s of the MI bat- 
talion and the brigade and battalion. 


Sundries packs are basic personal items 
allocated to personnel in the brigade A 
and should not be confused with Class X 
items. Sundries packs are usually distrib- 
uted along with Class I rations. 


Class VII 


_ Class VII major components and end 
items are identified in daily loss reports and 
obtained through formal requisition chan- 
nels. When an IEW company team is 
formed, MI elements in the brigade AO 
submit daily loss reports to the IEW com- 
pany team commander. The IEW company 
commander validates and consolidates the 
reports and forwards his report to the MI 
battalion $4 for further action. When an 
IEW company team is not formed, MI ele- 
ments in the brigade AO report losses 
through the IEWSE or EW platoon head- 
quarters, depending upon the oes of main- 
tenance support required. The [IEWSE |. 
Sal this information to the MI battalion 


The MI battalion 54 is responsible for 
consolidating these daily loss reports and 
for preparing requisitions for replacements. 
If the item can be replaced from equipment 
or systems already in the MI battalion 
trains area, he arranges for delivery to the 
using element. If the item cannot be re- 
placed from MI battalion stockage, the S4 
prepares a formal requisition. 


When major end items are delivered to the 
MI battalion trains area, the 54 ensures 
that it is in ready-to-fight condition and 
that it is delivered promptly to the using 
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IEW element. Through coordination with 
the S1, the 54 also ensures that personnel to 
operate the equipment are available at the 
receiving unit prior to delivery of the item. 


Class VIII 


When MI units oe their vehicles are 
eup Ee with first aid kits. Individual first 
aid kits are also issued to personnel. Addi- 
tional pe or replacements for ex- 
pended Class VIII items from either the 
ge or vehicular kits are provided hi 
he medical unit nearest to the deployed MI 
element. At the BSA, the medical clearing 
station provides this service. In the 
maneuver battalion AO, MI elements re- 
ceive replacement Class VIII items from 
either the medical aid station in the battal- 
ion trains or from a maneuver company 
team aid station. 


Class IX 


Deployed MI elements receive mainte- 
nance and repair parts suppor from main- 
tenance teams organic to the MI battalion. 
When MI units are task organized into IEW 
company teams, maintenance elements are 
included in the organization. Forward- 
deployed MI elements also may receive 
common equipment repair support from di- 
vision intermediate DS maintenance units 
based in the BSA. 


To expedite maintenance and keep criti- 
cal systems operating, a direct exchange 
(DX) system is used. DX is accomplished 
between the using unit and the intermediate 
DS maintenance unit. It is a simple system 
of trading an unserviceable DX-coded com- 

onent or assembly needing repair for a 
serviceable one from stock. 


MI-peculiar repair parts are requisitioned 
through the MI battalion 54. These supplies 
may be delivered to the IEW company feam 
area or picked up from the MI battalion b 
IEW team vehicles. Maintenance support 
teams take these parts or equipment to the 
using units as required. 


Specialized repair parts, for such items as 
TEAMPACK and ECM sets, must be close- 
. monitored oy the MI battalion 54. 

ecause of the low density of this equip- 
ment, sufficient repair parts are difficult to 
maintain in large quantity. The battalion 
S4 keeps a prescribed load of repair parts on 


hand or on order to support deployed MI 
elements in the brigade AO. Repair parts 

for sere date equipment are requisi- 
tioned by the unit that provides interme- 
diate DS maintenance support. In most 
cases involving MI-unique systems, inter- 
mediate DS and sometimes intermediate GS 
maintenance is performed by elements of 
the MI battalion’s service support company. 


MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND 
RECOVERY 


Repair is accomplished as far forward as 
possible. When repairs cannot be performed 
on site, or the equipment cannot be trans- 
ported toa pa site, recovery ee 
are initiated. Equipment is moved, through 
the maintenance system, to maintenance 
facilities that can repair or replace unser- 
viceable parts, components, or units. Al- 
though maintenance, repair, and recovery 
are separate operations, the overall system 
supporting these activities is generally 
referred to as maintenance. 


The three-level maintenance system con- 
sists of—unit maintenance, intermediate 
DS and intermediate GS maintenance, and 
depot maintenance. 


Unit maintenance is the care and repair 
done by a unit on its own equiprien t is 
characterized by replacement, minor re- 
pairs, adjustments, cleaning and lubricat- 
ing, and repair by replacement. It includes 
operator maintenance. 


Intermediate DS and GS maintenance are 
characterized by a more substantial main- 
tenance or repair effort conducted in sup- 
port of the user. Units conducting interme- 
diate maintenance are specified. 
Intermediate-level maintenance is com- 
posed of intermediate DS maintenance and 
intermediate GS maintenance. Intermediate 
DS maintenance is peers in support of 
the user. Units per ormne this level of 
maintenance are tailored to perform repair 
on equipment and return it to the user. 
Intermediate DS maintenance units are 
employed at different locations, but the 
tasks performed are the same. The focus of 
intermediate DS maintenance is mobile 
support as far forward as possible, repair by 
replacement, and the ability to maintain _ 
high volume, fast moving operational readi- 
ness floats (ORF). Maintenance tasked at 


this level includes diagnosis, fault isolation, 
repair by epee ene and repair of 
selected high usage components in support 
of the DX ene Each intermediate 

unit also establishes and operates mainte- 
nance collection points (MCP) and base 
maintenance areas for ara of all custo- 
mer units. Intermediate GS maintenance is 
performed in dau of the theater supply 
system through the repair of assemblies, 
components, modules, DX items, printed 
circuit boards (PCB), and ORF. It is per- 
formed by designated TOE and TDA units. 
The units are normally located at EAC and 
operate in semifixed or fixed facilities, and 
are semimobile. Intermediate GS mainte- 
nance units are job- or production line- 
oriented for repair of Class VII and Class 
IX items. Maintenance tasks at this level 
include diagnosis and repair of assemblies, 
components, modules, and PCB. 


Depot maintenance includes complete 
rebuilding of entire systems and is usually 
accomplished in large, fixed manufacturing 
plants. Army Materiel Comman 
depots or activities, contractors, and host - 
nation support (HNS) personnel perform 
this level of maintenance in support of the 
supply ae Repair parts supply support 
for depot maintenance 1s limited to items to 
support assigned maintenance missions. 


Though each level is separate and dis- 
tinct, there are times when a shop performs 
more than one category of maintenance. 
The following chart gives a brief synopsis 
of the unit or organization which provides 


levels of maintenance for different types of 
equipment. 


Maintenance Operations 


Maintenance operations are conducted in 

support of MI elements deployed in the bri- 

ade AO. Maintenance for these elements 

uring actual combat is guided by the mis- 
sion and the situation. Maintenance contact 
teams are formed from the MI battalion and 
deployed to the brigade AO to accomplish 
equipment repair as far forward as possible. 
They repair this equipment on site, 1f possi- 
ble. Other maintenance is situation depen- 
dent and generally conducted as time and 
conditions permit: 
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TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 


COMMON EQUIPMENT 
C-E EQUIPM 


OUIPMENT 


COMSEC EQUIPMENT 


RADIAC EQUIPMENT 


SVC SPT CO 


SVC SPT CO 


AAI ORI 
Wi OM 





SVC SPT CO 
Mi BN 










GSR/REMS EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance and Repair Resources 


MI elements oe in the brigade AO 
depend upon the IEW company team com- 
mander to coordinate their maintenance 
and repair requirements. A variety of 
resources are used to meet these réequire- 
ments quickly and efficiently. 


Organic MI maintenance personnel and 
equipment deploy with the IEW company 
team as a maintenance contact team. They 

rovide unit maintenance and repair sup- 
Pog ese) with the capability to 
provide this oe for common, C-E, GSR 
or REMS, and EW equipment. The IEW 
company team commander coordinates the 
activity of this team and ensures that 
deployed MI elements receive immediate 
unit maintenance and repair according to 
mission priorities. If additional or special- 
ized support is needed, maintenance ele- 
ments from the MI battalion service support 
company may be task organized and de- 
ployed to the AO on a case by case basis. 


The IEW company team commander also 
may request assistance from elements of 
the‘forward support battalion located in the 
BSA. These maintenance elements provide 
mechanical and some C-E maintenance and 
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LEVELS OF MAINTENANCE 


INTERMEDIATE 
MAINTENANCE 


DS GS 
SVC SPT CO AMC 
FWD SPT BN 


SVC SPT CO, MI 
Mi BN FWD SPT BN 


SVC SPT CO THEATER AMC 
AMC 


MAINT CO (TMDE) 


Fults G@IM] ORF BB ##NGA MAA 
Viv oI OW LUOLUWI 


PT 
SIGINT /EW EQUIPMENT sae SVC SPT CO, MI BN THEATER 


SVT SPT CO. MI BN 






INTERMEDIATE 
MAINTENANCE 


AMC 
CONUS. HNS 


COSCOM 


se se es 












MAINT CO (TMDE) 









mitae® -baR 









AMC 
CONUS: HNS 


AMC 
CONUS HNS 





THEATER 





repair support. The team commander coor- 
dinates requests for maintenance support 
through the brigade 54. These elements 
Sep MI units, depending on priorities 
established by the brigade 53, coordinating 
with the brigade 54. 


_ Brigade and battalion also have support- 
ing maintenance resources which can pro- 
vide intermediate DS maintenance support 
to MI elements. The IEW company team 
commander coordinates this support with 
brigade and battalion 54s. Depending upon 
priorities established by the combat unit 53, 
each 54 determines the type and frequency 
of support they can provide to nearby MI 
elements. The’essential ingredient in receiv- 
ing brigade maintenance support for MI 
operations is continuous coordination 
between all involved personnel: the MI bat- 
talion 54, brigade 54, and IEW company 
team commander. 


COMMON EQUIPMENT 


Vehicles, air conditioners, and power 

enerators make up the bulk of items 

nown as common equipment. The MI 
company team’s contact maintenance team 
performs on-site unit maintenance on MI- 
common ee deployed throughout 
the brigade AO. 


If equipment cannot be repaired on site, it 
is generally evacuated to the intermediate 
DS maintenance facility. It may be repaired 
there or further evacuated to intermediate 
maintenance or to a corps maintenance 
unit. 


Unit maintenance for vehicles and gen- 
erators belonging to GSR and REMS teams 
attached to the battalion task force is pro- 
vided by the brigade maintenance support 
team (MST). When it is necessary to evacu- 
ate such equipment to an intermediate DS 
maintenance facility, it is eencrany moved 
by elements of the FSB. If beyond their 
repair capability, this equipment is evacu- 
ato to an intermediate maintenance (GS) 
unit. 


Maintenance and repair parts support are 
closely related. The maintenance contact 
teams from the MI battalion carry repair 

arts as part of their mission load. These 
eams catry the following repair parts: 


OQ Army-common ones (track/ 
wheeled vehicle parts, generator parts). 


O Ml-unique (SIGINT or EW, GSR or 
REMS) spare parts and assemblies. 


If the contact team does not have the 
necessary repair parts, assistance can be 
obtained’ from the supported brigades only 
if the item is not MI-unique. Again, coordi- 
nation among the MI battalion 54, brigade 
54, and the company team commander, is 
essential. 


COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Unit maintenance for C-E sr et 
(except for COMSEC and RADIAC equip- 
ment) is provided by the tactical communi- 
cations system repairer of the MI battal- 
ion’s C-E maintenance section. This 
equipment is maintained and repaired on 
site, if possible. The forward operating ele- 
ments, elements of the forward support bat- 
talion (heavy division) may provide on-site 
unit support-depending upon mission 
priorities and available resources—or 
equipment may be evacuated to the BSA for 
repair. 


If additional maintenance is required, the 
quem is evacuated to the MI battalion 
intermediate maintenance facilities located 


in the MI battalion trains area. The C-E 
maintenance platoon maintains a sho 
stock of repair parts and DX items for this 
equipment. 


Unit maintenance is performed by radar 
operators. Other unit maintenance is pro- 
vided by C-E maintenance personnel found 
within the MI battalion’s contact team 
organized with the IEW company team. 
This element maintains and repairs equip- 
ment on site or evacuates the equipment to 
the C-E platoon repair facilities located in 
the MI battalion trains area for interme- 
diate maintenance of DX replacements. 


COMMUNICATIONS SECURITY 
EQUIPMENT 


COMSEC equipment cannot be eo 
on site. On-site unit maintenance is limited 
to minor adjustments and maintenance 
which can be performed by the operator. 
This equipment must be evacuated to the 
C-E platoon facilities in the MI battalion 
trains area for further evacuation to the 
division signal battalion for intermediate 
DS maintenance. If the signal battalion is 
able to repair the equipment, it is returned 
through established maintenance requisi- 
tion channels. If repair is not possible, the 
signal battalion evacuates the equipment to 
the theater COMSEC logistics support unit 
(CLSU). In that case, the MI battalion 54 
must requisition a replacement through 
supply channels. 


SIGNALS INTELLIGENCE AND 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE 
EQUIPMENT 


Unit maintenance for SIGINT and EW 
equipment is provided to deployed MI ele- 
ments by the MI battalion contact teams. 
Equipment which cannot be repaired on site 
is evacuated to the MI battalion trains. The 
MI battalion provides intermediate DS 
maintenance support for this equipment. If 
the MI battalion cannot repair it, it is evac- 
uated to an intermediate GS maintenance 
battalion repair facility. 
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RECOVERY AND EVACUATION 
OPERATIONS 


Recovery and evacuation (R&E) opera- 
tions are important elements of mainte- 
nance operations. Rapid return of a 
ment to users is required to sustain th 
battle. R&E operations consist of retrieving 
immobile, inoperative, or abandoned _mate- 
riel, including enemy materiel from the bat- 
tlefield or immediate vicinity. MI equipment 
is evacuated directly to the appropriate 
activity where repair or other disposition 
may be accomplished. Captured enemy 
equipment is recovered and immediatel 
evacuated to the nearest unit authorized to 
evaluate and analyze it. 


While the MI battalion service support 
company has primary responsibility for 
recovery of its organic equipment and sys- 
tems, these recovery operations may also be 

erformed by other maintenance units in 
he brigade AO. The IEW company team 
commander is responsible for coordinatin 
recovery operations. He coordinates them 
with brigade and battalion 54s, as well as 
with the 54 of the MI battalion. In this way, 
eee for recovery operations is provide 
by the nearest and most capable recovery 
support unit. Recovery operations may be 
conducted by elements of the supply and 
transportation battalion motor transport 
element, by the MI battalion service support 
company elements, or by organic mainte- 
nance units of nearby combat units. 


Recovery operations are initiated when 
on-site repair of MI battalion equipment is 
not practical or possible. Whenever possi- 
ble, organic or support resources are used to 
recover and evacuate these damaged or dis- 
abled items. Items of equipment are moved 
to Nee safe locations for immediate 
repair. If the MI battalion cannot recover 
the equipment, other maintenance resources 
are called to evacuate it to the nearest safe 
recovery point. 


The MI battalion service support com- 
pany evacuates recovered equipment, which 
cannot be repaired, to other maintenance 
support facilities using MI battalion re- 
sources. Prior to evacuation, the mainte- 
nance officer considers a controlled 
exchange of pane to regulation 
and command guidance. With appropriate 
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authorization, systems which have suffered 
extensive damage may be repaired by con- 
trolled substitution. 


OTHER COMBAT SERVICE 
SUPPORT 


Personnel and administrative support for 
MI elements deployed in the brigade AO is 
coordinated through the IEW company 
team commander. He coordinates and ‘con- 
solidates leave and pass requests, pay. dis- 
persals, requests for special legal services, 
and other personnel and administrative 
support for deployed units. He forwards 
these consolidated requests, requirements, 
and information, along with recommenda- 
tions, to the S1 section of the MI battalion. 


_ Medical support for deployed MI elements 
is provided by medical units supporting the 
brigade. MI personnel located near the bat- 
talion task force receive medical support 
from the battalion aid station. When evac- 
uation is necessary, it is generally to a divi- 
sional medical company in the BSA. Here 
treatment is ao and the patients are 
returned to their units or evacuated further 
to the rear, if necessary. In any case, the 
IEWSE company team commander must ar- 
range for medical support for forward MI 
elements, and inform each element where to 
get its support. 


Chaplain support is provided to all units 
deployed in the brigade AO on an area 
basis. Personnel from MI elements ma 
ater services nearest to their deployed 
site. 


The IEW company team commander for- 
wards requests for additional or specia 
transportation support to the MI battalion 
54 or brigade 54, depending upon the type 
and amount of support required. 


When bath and ore en e ser- 
vices are available in the BSA, MI elements 
are authorized to use these facilities. 


Laundry service, when available, is also 
provided by units located in the BSA to 
deployed MI personnel. 


When the combat situation prevents evac- 
uation or recovery of damaged or inopera- 
tive equipment, or when equipment must be 
abandoned, MI equipment must be de- 
stroyed to prevent eventual repair and use 


by the enemy. Detailed methods of destroy- 
ing MI equipment are covered in unit SOPs, 
user handbooks, and soldier training man- 
uals. Each MI element is responsible for 
destroying its own equipment when ordered 
to do so or when capture is likely. 


Destruction of this equipment must be 
thorough enough to prevent the enemy from 
duplicating it or from learning its method of 
operation. Any accompanying documents, 
notes, instructions, or other written mate- 
rial concerning the operation, maintenance, 
or use of the equipment, including drawings 
or parts lists, must be ore in such a 
manner that they will be useless to captur- 
ing forces. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Training 


The $2, in coordination with the S3, 
develops and supervises the unit’s intelli- 
S and security training program. The 

2 plans and develops the intelligence and 
security scenario for exercises and training 
tests. The 52 establishes training levels 
based _on the unit’s ARTEP and the indi- 
vidual soldier’s training manuals. The 52 
ensures that intelligence training is inte- 
plate into all appropriate phases of com- 
at training. 


This chapter describes the $2’s and the 
53’s duties and functions in unit combat 
training, training of the individual soldier, 
and the training of intelligence personnel. 


COMBAT TRAINING 


The 52 ensures that intelligence is inte- 
rated with all unit and individual training. 
e develops the intelligence scenarios for 
field and command post exercises, as well 
as ae and evaluations. Nor- 
mally, inte mite inputs are preplanned 
and designed to exercise and test intelli- 
ence oe as well as to trigger 
riendly reactions to hostile indicators. 52 
exercise planners portray the threat as re- 
alistically as possible, em Oy recog-_ 
nized enemy tactics and doctrine. Input into 
intelligence channels as the exercise pro- 
eresses should present intelligence person- 
nel with challenging situations. If indica- 
tors of enemy capabilities and intentions 
are too obvious, or exercise scenarios too 
standard and predictable, the trainin 
value of the exercise is greatly reduced. 


Since intelligence inputs trigger friendly 
moves and reactions, the S2 scenario 
oe need to gain an appreciation for 
he manner in which the 53 desires the 
exercise to progress. Establishing a close 
liaison with 53 planners ensures that the 
intelligence input will present friendly staff 
sections with challenging exercise situa- 
tions. 52 personnel note intelligence 
strengths and weaknesses through the 
duration of the exercise to evaluate both 
personnel and standard procedures. Should 
major intelligence or sey eee ast 
develop, the 52 determines fhe underlyin 
cause and pursues corrective action. Follow- 
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ing the exercise, the 52 should resurface the 

roblem, verify its causes, and take 
action(s) necessary to prevent recurrence. 
Evaluators must be careful when determin- 
ing how and why a problem developed to 
make sure that the real cause is identified. 
An individual’s performance may be 
blamed, for example, when the real culprit 
could be an unrealistic or impractical 
requirement prescribed in the SOP. You 
must look beyond the symptom to deter- 
mine the root cause of fhe problem. 


Unit training also is conducted durin 
nonexercise field training. The 52 assists 
subordinate units in conducting intelligence 
and security training. He periodically in- 
spects intelligence and security training, 
ably out weaknesses, and makes sugges- 
tions and recommendations for 
improvement. 


INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER TRAINING 


It is the commander’s responsibility to 
train subordinates. The 52 plans and imple- 
ments, through the 53, the intelligence and 
security training program to train the com- 
bat soldier in scouting, reconnaissance, and 
the intelligence aspects of patrolling and 
security procedures. All soldiers are trained 
in observation techniques to ensure accu- 
rate description and reporting of what has 
been perceived. The ability to recognize and 
report what they have observed, especially 
under adverse weather conditions, improves 
with pe The soldier is trained to _ 
quickly identify friendly and enemy equip- 
ment. On the air-land battlefield, this 1s a 
matter of significant concern. Some types of 
enemy equipment are very similar in 
appearance to that of our European allies. 

21-2 contains basic intelligence-related 
skills in which every soldier gains profi- 
ciency. Leaders down to squad level should 
train to perform the following tasks: 


O Collect/report information—SALUTE. 


O Recognize and identify friendly and 
threat armored vehicles. 


O Visually identity threat aircraft. 
O Estimate range. 


QO Send a radio message. 
Identify terrain features on a map. 


O Determine the en coordinates of a __ 
oint on a military map using the mili- 
ary grid reference system. 


O Determine a magnetic azimuth using a 
compass. 


O Determine direction using field- 
expedient methods. 


O 


O Conduct day and night surveillance 
without aid of electronic devices. 


Communications te must comply 
with proper COMSEC procedures. Radio 
communications must be limited in dura- 
tion to prevent identification and location 
of the emitter. The C-E officer assists in 
Meee training into every 
feasible training opportunity. 


Reconnaissance by combat soldiers, pro- 
perly trained by 52 personnel, can be a very 
reliable intelligence source and an impor- 
tant part of the collection effort. 52s rel 
heavily on reconnaissance patrols. Eac 
time reconnaissance patrols are used in an 
exercise, their reports are aru reviewed 
for accuracy and the patrols are debriefed. 


The individual soldier is trained to appre- 
ciate the importance of security. Soldiers 
are taught what is authorized and prohi- 
bited ene uy, rules and regula- 
tions. They are taught the procedures for 
handling and protecting classified informa- 
tion and materials. These training require- 
ments are an integral part of the com- 
mand’s security education program. 


The program also includes trainin 
designed to prevent SAEDA and deliberate 
security violations. Additional periodic 
security training is provided for personnel 
who routinely Randle classified material. 


INTEGRATED TRAINING 


_ A-useful method of conducting IEW train- 
pa to integrate it into subjects which are 
ordinarily not considered to have IEW - 
implications. Imagination and innovation 
can create many additional opportunities 
for intelligence training for the unit as a 
whole. The following examples show how 
this can be accomplished. 


INTELLIGENCE TRAINING 


Without a realistic peacetime paints 
pioprany Dee personnel gradually 
ose their skills. In developing a pry: 
program for intelligence personnel, the 52 
determines the degree of knowledge and the 
skill levels required. These are accom- 
plished by examining the ARTEP, review- 
ing training ce and ap pLOpHate field 
manuals, and by consulting soldier manu- 
als. Individual skill levels can be evaluated 
through assessment or review of— 


O Daily, routine duty performances. 


C Performance during exercises and unit 
training tests. 


O Supervisor’s periodic performance 
ratings. 


O Results of skill qualification tests. 


By outa required and current per- 
formance and training levels, strengths and 
weaknesses can be identified. Weak areas 
sean additional or refresher training. One 
of the best ways to maintain critical intelli- 

ence skills is to work with real world data 
y routs Le documents, 
uP ating data base holdings, developing 
PIR and IR for contingency operations, and 
by studying enemy organization, doctrine, 
tactics, and equipment capabilities. 


A comprehensive unit tactical intelligence 
course is an excellent way to poe 
refresher training and correct training defi- 
ciencies. Tactical intelligence blocks 0 
instruction are developed and presented at 
the brigade and battalion level to initiall 
train or reinforce all of the components of 
tactical intelligence. Because this requires a 
considerable amount of time and effort, the 
52 should obtain command concurrence 
prior to developing the course of instruction. 

he 53 may agree to incorporate a tactical 
intelligence course into the command’s 
overall training program. Other staff sec- 
tions proves input within their areas of 
expertise by identifying their standard 
intelligence requirements and identifyin 
how they use intelligence. The 52 can an 
should assist these staff elements in the 
development of intelligence requirements. 


The 52 may not have to develop the entire 
course. The division G2 and MI battalion 
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| TRAINING OPPORTUNITY EXAMPLES 





Principal Subject 


Character Guidance and 
Code of Conduct 


Employment of the Armed 
Force 


Rules of Land Warfare and 
Geneva Convention 

Target Acquis ition 

| land Navination 


CEOI and Radio Procedures 


(CEW]) in support of the division can pro- 
vide expertise and data which can be used 
in creating or modifying a course of instruc- 
tion. For example, the ASPS at division has 
experts on the IPB process. They can assist 
the 52 in ae lesson plans on battalion 
and brigade IPB functions. The CM&D and 
the CI analysis sections of the division can 
rovide expertise and data on their func- 
ional areas. Exportable training ees 
from service schools could also be used to 
aid the 52 in unit instruction. 


Prior to eae a course, the 52 
ensures that all instructors are thoroughly 
versed in their subjects. Good instructors 
always rehearse. Kehearsals provide an 
opportunity to identify problem areas and 
make corrections prior to entering the class- 
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IEW Subject 


Security —Stress the moral obligation | 
of all military personnel to report 
violations of security. 

The intelligence chain—Present the 
intelligence structure from DA to.the 
individual soldier. 

Correct handling of EPW and other 
persons of intelligence value means 
more information during interrogations. 
Threat doctrine and vehicle 
identification—Stress the 

identification of friend or foe 

equipment for the echelon 

at which the training is conducted. 

Map reading and terrain anpreciation— 
Stress pinpointing targets on a map 
while traversing the terrain. 

ECCM measures, enemy ESM, and ECM 
capabilities; SIGSEC procedures which 
reinforce ECCM. 


room. Rehearsals also provide instructors 
with an opportunity to perfect delivery 
techniques and the use of visual aids. A. 
soldier's opinion of the $2 shop’s collective 
opinion can affect the quality and quantity 
of support the S2 receives. 


Evaluation and critique are two separate 
actions used to improve classroom training 
and course presentation. A course evalua- 
tion can be conducted by any knowledgea- 
ble individual invited to observe the reac- 
tion of the students, presentation of course 
material, use of training aids, and the com- 
prehensiveness of the instruction. The 
instructor and $2 review the evaluation, 
and take the necessary action to correct 
deficiencies. FM 25-3 should be consulted 
regarding training evaluation. 


Examinations are given to all students to 
assist in identifying weak areas in which 
additional training 1s required. Additional 
instruction is scheduled, and subsequent 
courses are designed to eliminate weak 
areas. 


THREAT EDUCATION 


A comprehensive threat education pro- 
gram, developed by the 82 section, will pay 
arge dividends in combat. A poony trained 
unit is likely to fail in the first fight. A 
unit’s readiness for combat is made appar- 
ent by its state of training. An important 
part of that training is a thorough knowl- 
i of enemy capabilities and equipment, 
and how the enemy fights and thinks. _ | 
There are distinct target audiences to which 
a threat education program is oriented. 
While the depth and detail vary with each 
target audience, the subject matter is essen- 
tially the same. 


The RIP pene’ semiannually, and the 
Defense Intelligence Production Schedule 
DIPS), both classified SECRET NO FOR- 

IGN DISSEMINATION, are published by 
DIA. These two documents provide the 52 
the means to research sources of threat edu- 
cation materials. These and other source 
documents should be available at the ASPS, 
division, and corps G2 section. To be placed 
on automatic the distribution point of con- 
tact for either hard copy or microfiche RIP, 
is DIA isi eer The same office is the 

oint of contact for DIPS procurement. 

IAM 59-3 provides additional information. 
Once document requirements are identified, 
the 52 submits a statement of intelligence 
interest (S11) to the G2. 


Intelligence personnel must understand 
all aspects of the threat. In addition to 
receiving threat education training, they 
are candidates to present instruction in 
threat recognition, doctrine, and tactics. 


Leaders at all levels require knowledge of 
the threat to make sound decisions in tacti- 
cal situations. They should be the experts in 
enemy equipment recognition, tactics, and 
how the enemy thinks. Principal staff and 
special staff officers have both generalized 
and specific threat education needs. The 82, 
for example, needs to know about the demo- 

eey of indigenous personnel in the AO. 
he 53 needs specific technical and para- 


metric information about enemy nuclear 
weapon capabilities. The 54 needs to plan 
routes for ey of forward elements. The 
C-E officer needs to know enemy REC 
capabilities and doctrine. 


Troop threat education is designed pri- 
marily to teach individual soldiers how to 
identify enemy weapons and ea 
and to rapidly distinguish friend from foe. 
In battle, the combat Soldier may have onl 
a few seconds to make an identification. 
Posters aie US, allied, and enemy 
equipment, posted on the walls of barracks, 
in day rooms, dining facilities, and motor 
pools are effective ways of reinforcing 
classroom and field training in equipment 
identification. 


All soldiers must know what to do with 
captured enemy equipment and personnel. 
Soldiers need to know how the enemy 
fights, the extent of their cane and how 
ny think. Our soldiers must be told, truth- 
fully, what our weaknesses are, and how 
the enemy will attempt to exploit those 
weaknesses. 


EW TRAINING 


The $3 has pomey staff responsibility 
for both training and EW. The focus for 
brigade and maneuver battalion EW train- 
ing is defensive. That is, those actions 
taken to ensure the continued effective 
friendly use of electronic equipment despite 
the enémy’s efforts to disrupt, degrade, 
deceive, or destroy that use. The ae 
is the standard definition of ECCM. FM 32- 
30 provides the $3 and unit trainers tried 
and proven ECCM techniques which have 
been developed for use with current and 
projected equipment. 


The 53 also has primary staff responsi- 
bility for OPSEC. Training conducted in 
ECCM should be integrated with that por- 
tion of OPSEC which deals with the 
SIGSEC problem. ECCM and SIGSEC 
training work together to provide an inte- 
erated understanding of preventive mea- 
sures we take to assure secure and con- 
tinued use of our tactical communication 
means. 
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APPENDIX A 
REQUEST AND REPORT FORMATS 


_ Standard formats are used to report intel- This appendix provides a brief descrip- 
ligence or information, task assets, or to tion of the most common intelligence- 
receive information, intelligence, and orders related formats prepared or used at the bri- 
or instructions. These formats can be gade and battalion level. Several of the 
echelon-specific, like the patrol report usu- reports within this appendix have been 
ally prepared at battalion level; or it may be written in the new IINTACCS format. For 
general in nature, like the spot report used more information refer to the JINTACCS 
at all echelons. Users Manual. 


MIJIFEEDER—Meaconing, 
Intrusion, Jamming, and 
Interference Feeder 


Purpose or Use of Message: The 
MIJIFEEDER is used to report MIJJI inci- 
dents to the appropriate C-E officer. The 


example shown illustrates a representation 
MIJIFEEDER report. 


MIJIFEEDER REPORT : 


FORMAT 


CLASSIFICATION 

SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME// 

SET FIELD NAME/FRIENDLY UNIT DESIGNATOR/CALL SIGN// 

SET FIELD NAME/ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES TYPE/LOCATION/ 
DATE=TIME// 

SET FIELD NAME/TYPE OF ELECTRONIC INTERFERENCE EXPERIENCE/ 
ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES EFFECT/FRIENDLY ELECTRONICS 
COUNTER=COUNTERMEASURES ACTION/ENEMY REACTION TO FRIENDLY ECCM 
ACTIONS// 

SET FIELD NAME/FREQUENCY OF ECM/LOWER RADIO FREQUENCY LIMIT/ 
UPPER RADIO FREQUENCY LIMIT/RATED SIGNAL STRENGTH// 


EXAMPLE 


UNCLAS 

EXER/BRAVE SHIELD & S// 

MSGID/MIJIFEEDER/CTG2L -4-3/Nbeetne// 

UNIT/USS NEW JERSEY {8B-b2}/CHARLIE FOUR// 
“MIJITYP/JAMMING/521425 NO25135NE/221155Z/-/SURFACE SEARCH RADAR// 
MIJIEFF /NOISESTATC/DELAYS/tlIORKTHRU/INCREPER// 

MIJIPRM/S5450.- SMHZ/S&00 - SMHZ/RSS22// 





INTREP-Intelligence Report 


eos or Use of weeeiee: The 
INTREP is the primary method of reporting 
HUMINT information. It is used for the 
joint exchange of information provided 
through tactical collection efforts. This 
report provides timely information regard- 
ing events that could’ have an immediate or 
significant effect on current planning and 
operations. It is also used to pass critical 
information to national level agencies. 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 





FORMAT 

LINE 1: CLASSIFICATION 

LINE 2: SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME// 

LINE 3: SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE TITLE//ORIGINATOR/DATE TIME// 

LINE 4: SET FIELD NAME/HEADING INFORMATION// 

LINE S: SET FIELD NAME/TYPE OF SOURCE OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION/ 
ACTIVITY DATE-TIME/EVALUATION OF INFORMATION// 

LINE b: SET FIELD NAME 

LINE ?: /DATE ELEMENT/TARGET TYPE /EQUIPMENT NAME /EQUIPMENT 
MODEL/QUANTITY 


LINE &: AMPLIFYING DETAILS 
: AMPLIFYING DETAILS 
AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 


EXAMPLE 


EXER/BRAVE SHIELD 4S// 

MSGID/INTREP/LSTBN CDMAR/ObeeL9// 

HEADING/INFORMATION// 

SOURCE/PATROL/2c073S5Z/A1L// 

1,BL 

/DE TGTTYP EQPT EQMOD aTY 
/OL MDMTK T-be ~ LO 
/Qe LTWHL 2-5 TON TRKS = Le// 


| | | 
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LINE ee: 


LINE 2c4-cb: 
LINE 2?: 
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INTSUM—Intelligence 
Summary 


Purpose or Use of Message: The 
INTSUM is used to provide a brief sum- 
mary of information of intelligence interest 
covering a specific period of time. It pro-_ 
vides a summary of the enemy situation in 
forward and rear areas, enemy operations 
and capabilities, and weather and terrain 
characteristics. 


FORMAT 





CLASSIFICATION 

SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME// 

SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE TITLE/MESSAGE SERIAL NUMBER// 

SET FIELD NAME/DATE-TIME FROM/DATE-TIME T0// 

SET FIELD NAME/HEADING INFORMATION// 

HEADING 

/DATA ENTRY/CONTEXT QUANTITY/TARGET TYPE/EQUIPMENT TYPE/ACTIVITY 
TYPE/LOCATION 

/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

HEADING 

/DATA ENTRY/ENEMY UNIT DESIGNATOR 

/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

SET FIELD NAME/LOCATION/RADIUS,.WIDTH:ELLIPTICAL AREA/LOCATION/ 
LOCATION/LOCATION/LOCATION// 

SET FIELD NAME/NARRATIVE// 

SET FIELD NAME/AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 

SET FIELD NAME/HEADING INFORMATION// 

HEADING 

/DATA ENTRY/CONTEXT QUANTITY/COUNTRY OF SIGHTING/AIRCRAFT NAME/ 
ACTIVITY TYPE/ACTIVITY DAY-TIME/LOCATLON 

/AAPLIFYING DETAILS 

/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

SET FIELD NAME/NARRATIVE// | 

SET FIELD NAME/COUNTRY OF SIGHTING/AIRFIELD NAME/LOCATION// 


‘N 


ELECTRONICS 
INTELLIGENCE 
REQUIREMENT 

TASKING MESSAGE 


The electronic intelligence requirement 
tasking message (ERTM) is used for opera- 
tional control of ELINT collection resources 
yy operational commanders or requests for 
ELINT collection sources outside the com- 
mander’s control. 


ELECTRONICS INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENT TASKING MESSAGE 


ERTM FORMAT (JINTACCS) 





LINE 1: CLASSIFICATION 
LINE 2: SET NAME/ERTM/ORIGINATOR/ / 
LINE 3: SET NAME/PLACE/ / 


LINE 4: SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/ELINT NOTATION/EMITTER DESIGNATION 
/LOWER LIMIT/HIGHER LIMIT/TARGET LOCATION/ / 


LINE 5: SET NAME/REF NUMBER/ LOCATION/FINGERPRINT/ DEVIATION 
/COMBINATLONS/ACCURACY/ ACCEPTABLE ERROR/TIME INTERVAL 
/INTERVAL BETWEEN VIEWING/REPORTING TIME/REPORTING DELAY 


/DURATION/ / 


ERTM EXAMPLE fJINTACCS} 


UNCLAS 

MSGID/ERTM/533 MI BN// 

AREARE@/ CTRY? BC// 

SELTGT 

/DE/ELNOT/EMIT-DESIG  /LOWRF JAIGHRF /TGTLOC 
/O1L/A1Le23 / ADOBE / LAOMHZ/ = =—s_ PLOMHZ/733ZNL0249w 
/Oe/A3S2L / CHIEF / &2MHZ/ S8MHZ/ 35 541LN9GbeOw/ / 
SELRQR 

/DE/DE/L/I/P/E/REQACC /ACPTACC/ERR/ERA/TR /TA /DUR 

/O1/- /Y/Y/N/Y SOM/ OOM’ eCH/ SH/1LOM/2OMN/ eD 

/O2e/- /N/N/Y/Y SUM/ = =LOUMN/ACH/ 1D/ CH/ YH/1cH// 


A eae 
a 


el 
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TACTICAL REPORT 


TACTICAL REPORT 


Use the tactical report (TACREP) to 
quickly report vital intelligence information 
such as fleeting target, threat or danger to 
friendly units, distress situation, radio DF 
and other EW information, newly dis- 
covered enemy intentions, battle damage 
assessment data, and combat information 
that cannot be exchanged with tactical data 
systems between tactical units. 


This message includes enemy activity; 
ship, aircraft, or ground vehicle type; _ 
related unit; location; speed and direction of 
movement for maritime, air, and groun 
enemy units with amplifying information; 
and E W information such as emitter fre- 
rete bandwidth, call sign, and type of 





TACREP FORMAT 
LINE 1: CLASSIFICATION | 


LINE 2: SET NAME/TACREP/ORIGINATOR/ / 


LINE 3: SET NAME/EFFECTIVE TIME/AMOUNT/SOURCE/SUBJECT TYPE/PRIMARY 


LINE 4: SET NAME/AMPLIFYING DATA// 


UNCLAS 

MSGID/TACREP/ CTF 1347 / 

GNDOP/12113502/ 1/US/ TTY/TGR-1/UNK/UK : Le SABCES4// 

OPSUP/SER?A/UNID? 6TH CAA/AREANM: NORTHERN FRONT/ACTTYP: RVRCRS/ETD? 12153502 
/ DEPART ? GEROF T// 


LINE 5: SET NAME/RADIO FREQUENCY/BANDWIDTH/CALL SIGNS// | 
COMEW/ 1L2- S30MHZ/2-S/ATRAS// 


po 
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RII—Request for Intelligence 
Information 


Purpose or Use of Message: The RII is 
utilized to request’ intelligence information 
from other units. It is also used to request 
the status of an anticipated response of a 
previous request. 


REQUEST FOR INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


FORMAT 


CLASSIFICATION 
SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME// 
SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE TITLE/MESSAGE SERIAL NUMBER/DATE-TIME// 
SET FIELD NAME/DATE-TIME DESIRED/LATEST TIME INFORMATION OF 
VALUE/MISSION PRIORITY// 
SET FIELD NAME/LOCATION/RADIUS, WIDTH, ELIPTICAL AREA/LOCATION/ 
LOCATION/LOCATION/LOCATION// 
SET FIELD NAME/LOCATION/RADIUS// 
SET FIELD NAME /LOCATION/WIDTH// 
SET FIELD NAME/LOCATION/ELLIPTICAL AREA// 
SET FIELD NAME /NARRATIVE// 


EXAMPLE 


UNCLAS 

EXER/BRAVE SHIELD 95// 

MSGID/RITI/9T18Mbeesen// 
REQDATF/DATDES?45Mbe313enZ/LTIOV = 4SNbesL?SnZ/PRY s2// 
TRCPLOT/4537?24N15 034186 /7-/45050N1,57 58 1L6E /4SSOLINLS Pech Lae 
/4S4327N1 56 S13 7E/4S3?24N1LS P341L8E// 

TRCPLOT /4S53?24NLS?73S4LAGE/RAD = LONM// 
TRCPLOT/4S3?P2UNLSPSY4LAE /WDTH: CONNYD/YSYOSONLS PSA LbE // 
TRCPLOT/4S3?24N1573S416E/ELP : CNO0YD-LONNYD-135-S// 

~NARR/REQUEST ALL ENEMY AIR DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS IN THIS AREA// 
~RMKS/INCREMENTAL RESPONSE REQUESTED BY FASTEST MEANS POSSIBLE AS INFORMATION 
BECOMES AVATILABLE// 





RRII—Response to Request for 
Intelligence Information 


Purpose or Use of Message: The RRII is 
utilized to reply to a Request for Intelligence 
Information. If information is contained in 
a previous message, the RRII should refer- 
ence that message. 


FORMAT 
LINE 1: CLASSIFICATION 
LINE e: SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE TITLE /ORIGINATOR/DATE=TIME// 
LINE 3: SET FIELD NAME/SERIAL LETTER/ORIGINATOR/DATE-TIME// 
LINE 4: SET FIELD NAME /NARRATIVE// 
EXAMPLE 
UNCLAS 


EXER/BRAVE SHIELD 95// 
MSGID/RRII/III MAG/NbecNe2// 


REF/A/RII/STIS/Nbeese?/ / 

NARR/WE SHOW! THAT TEN SAM SITES ARE ACTIVE IN REQUESTED AREA AT: 
LOCATION TYPE SAM NOTE 

Lb -453°?2 NLS ?34e0£ : SA 4 LAST KNObIN LOC 

C 8 ¥S53905N1L5?7401L0E SA ce 4Y LAUNCHERS UP 

3 = 453901N1L5?7S010E SA ce kL CONFIGUR 

Yo YSYNLONLSESLANE SA & 

S 4YS4OLS5NL5?LNeNE SA ce HGT FINDR DAM 

B 455)20N1L5b5959E SA ce 

? = Y4SYLALNLS?NL LOE SA 4 

& 4S4Le0NLSES5?739E SAY 

9 YS4LSONDPI27SLE SA 3 

JO 4YS4LePNLS?S?SLE SA b LAST LOC// 
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TACELINT-Tactical ELINT 
Report 


Purpose or Use of Message: The 
TACELINT is utilized to report time-critical 
operational ELINT and parametric infor- 
mation. It may be used for indications and 
warning, data base maintenance, order of 
battle, and strike planning. ELINT collec- 
tors use this message as a reporting vehicle. 


TACTICAL ELINT REPORT 





| FORMAT | 
LINE 1: CLASSIFICATION 
LINE @2: SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME 
LINE 3: SET FIELD NAME /MESSAGE TITLE/ORIGINATOR/DATE-TIME// 
|i Ys SET FIELD NAME/COLLECTOR DIGRAPH/COLLECTOR MISSION NUMBER// | 
LINE S: SET FIELD NAME/TARGET SIGNAL IDENTIFIER/DETECTION TIME/TIM 
LOST/ELINT NOTATION OR SORTING CODE/EMITTER DESIGNATION/COUNTRY 
| OF SIGHTING// | 
LINE b: DATA ENTRY/EMITTER LOCATION DATA CATEGORY/LOCATION/RADIUS/ 
ORIENTATION IN DEGREES TO THE TENTH. TRUTH. MAGNETIC, OR 
| GRID/DECIMAL LENGTH OF SEMI=MAJOR AXIS//DECIMAL WIDTH OF | 
SEMI-MAJOR AXIS// 
LINE ?: SET FIELD NAME/DOWNGRADING AND CLASSIFICATION MARKINGS// 
EXAMPLE 
SECRE TX 
Ee SHIELD 9S// | 
MSGID/TACELINT/TP SOL CEWL BN/OSOLONL// 
| couLtiro 67-7 / | 
SOT/-/0bN612Z/0b082 LA/XXX XX /HIGHBLOUW/GC/PNNYLENNL / /*x* 
EMNLOC/=/F/LS = Slee 4YeN0LLSO3SNE/-/0e?T/0e - YNM/AL -NM// 
| owiceene sects 31 DEC 99// | 
|: NOTE? CLASSIFICATION IS FOR EXAMPLE PURPOSES ONLY. | 
— ELINT NOTATION, OR SORTING CODE FOR FIELD 4 OF THE SOI SET. IS NOT | 
SHOUIN - 





LINE 


LINE 


LINE 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE 
MISSION SUMMARY 


The electronic warfare mission summary 


(EWMSNSUM) is used to summarize sig. 
nificant EW missions and the status o 


offensive EW assets. It is not to be used for 
reporting results of ESM operations oa the 


following illustrations for format an 
oe 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE MISSION SUMMARY 


EWMSNSUM FORMAT (JINTACCS) 


CLASSIFICATION 


SET 


erT 
Jiaed 


SET 


SET 


NAME / EWMSNSUM/ORIGINATOR/ / 


NAME/ HEADING/ / 


NAME/DATA ENTRY/REQUEST NUMBER/COUNTRY/ LOCATION/CALL SIGN 


/UNIT NAME// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/FUNCTION/EQUIPMENT NAME/NOTATION 
/FREQ BANDWIDTH/SIGNAL TYPE/ / 


SET 


NAME/DATA ENTRY/ON TIME/OFF TIME/PRIORITY/ECM TYPE/ ECM 


TECHNIQUE/ / 


SET 


NAME/DATA ENTRY/PRIME FREQ/SECOND FREQ/ LOWER RF/UPPER RF/PRFPRI// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/EW ASSET// 





ELECTRONIC WARFARE MISSION SUMMARY (Cont) 






EWMSNSUM EXAMPLE LJINTACCS} 









UNCLAS 
MSGID/EWMSNSUM/IST PLT CO A SOL MI BN// 
PERID/U81cCO02Z/T0:081600Z/ ASOF :0812e00Z// 
HE ADING/EW/MISSIONS// 










SE TGWHO 

/DE/REQNO /CY/EMITLOC /TGT-CALL=SIGN /ENUNIT 
JOL/ALeS /WA/YSeSNLec4bW /ABADABA JUST ADA BN// 
SE TGWHA T 

/DE/F / TGT-EQUIP=-NAME ZELNOT/RF BANDWIDTH/SIG 

/O1/ RR/SWAMPRAT /AMLSS/ LYee/CS/ 
SEECMACT 






/DE/ON=-TIME/ OF FT IME/PRY/ECN=TYP/ECN=TECQ 
/01/100001Z/ ZO2e400Z/ Y/INTERFER/INCDSPOOF/ / 










SE TGFREQ 

/DE/PRYFREQ /SECFREQ /LOWRF /HIGHRF /PRFPRI 
/O1/ -/ -/ $82 MHZ/ = 759-3 MHZ/PRICO// 
SEWSYST 

/DE/TYPEWS 






/O1/MNSQ-1L03C// 






NOTE: The TACREP is to be used to report ESM operational results. 
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LINE 
LINE 


LINE 
LINE 


LINE 


LINE 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE REQUESTING/TASKING MESSAGE 


13: 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE 
REQUESTING/TASKING 
MESSAGE 


The electronic warfare requesting /task- 
ing message (EWRIM) is for tasking units 
under your control to perform EW missions 
or to request EW support from units not 
under your control. This message includes 
descriptions of ECM and ESM targets you 
need support against (see the following 
illustrations for format and example). 





EWRTM FORMAT (JINTACCS) 





CLASSIFICATION 


SET NAME/EWRTM/ORIGINATOR/ / 


SET NAME/UNIT NAME// 
SET NAME/ECM TARGETS// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/REQUEST NUMBER/COUNTRY CODE/EMITTER LOCATION 
/TARGET CALL SIGN/ENEMY UNIT NAME// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/RADIO-RADAR FUNCTION/TARGET EQUIPMENT NAME 
/ELINT NOTATION OR SORTING CODE/FREQUENCY BANDWIDTH/SIGNAL TYPE// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/ON TIME/OFF TIME/PRLORITY/ECM TYPE 
/ECM TECHNIQUE/ / 


/LOWER RF LIMIT/UPPER RF LIMIT/PRIPRF// 


SET NAME/ESM TARGETS// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/REQUEST NUMBER/COUNTRY CODE/EMITTER LOCATION 
/TARGET CALL SIGN/ENEMY UNIT NAME// 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/RADIO RADAR FUNCTION/TARGET EQUIPMENT NAME 
/ELINT NOTATION/FREQUENCY BANDWIDTH/SIGNAL TYPE// 


Crmen pATARIT? /TVAMNA 


/ 
OBL NAME / 


DATA E SECOND FREQUENCY 
/LOWER RF LIMIT 


S 
/ 


SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/PRIMARY FREQUENCY/SECOND FREQUENCY 
SET NAME/DATA ENTRY/ESM ON TIME/ESM OFF TIME/EEL CATEGORY/PRIORITY// 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE REQUESTING/TASKING MESSAGE (Cont) 





UNCLAS 
MSGID/EWRTM/SOL MI BN/ 


TASKUNT/2D C&J PLT// 
HEADING/ECM TARGETS// 


Sa FV oe 


SE TGWHO 

/DE/REQNO /CY/EMITLOC /TGT=-CALL-SIGN /ENUNIT 
/OL/ASHSA /ZZ/4S30ONO804SE /UNK fo// 

SE TGWHAT 

/DE/F C/TFT-EQUIP=NAME /ELNOT/RF-BANDWIDTH/SIG 

/U1/RR/ JUMPER /ADUOL/ L4-S/S// 
SEGCMACT 

/DE/ON-TIMNE/ OFF TIME/PRY/ECN-TYP/ECM-TECQ 
/01/0512e002Z/100b00Z/ 2/JAMMING/BLANKE T// 

SE TGF REQ 

/DE/PRYFREQ /SECFREQ /LOWRF /HIGHRF /PRF PRI 
/O1L/ 3e- OMAZ/ 4c OMHZ/ of ~/PRILO// 
SE TGWHO 

/DE/REQNO /CY/EMITLOC / TGT-CALL-SIGN /ENUIT 
/Ol/ebOel /Z22/3eVMNN1e31e3 =/SGEZZ /34TH MRR// 
SGE TWHAT 

/DE/F O/TGT-EQUIP-NAME /ELNOT/RF-BANDWIDTH/ SIG 
/01/GM/FASTDITCH 7PS5S5SA/ 26-S5/P// 

SE TGF REQ 

/DE/PRYFREQ /SECFREQ /LOWRF /HIGHRF /PRF PRI 
/O1/ ~/ -/ b *MHZ/ &3MHZ/--// 
SE COLACT 


/DE/ON=TIME/OFFTIME/EEICAT/PRY 
/01/0512002/07Z400Z/ ee/ l/ 


NOTE: Use EWEM to answer EWRTMs that you receive- Do not use EWRTM to 


/ 
HE ADING/ESM TASKING// 


task/request SIGINT assets. Use the ERTM and COMINTADTSK to task/request 


SIGINT assets. 


SS SS 
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LINE 


LIN€ 
LINE 


LINE 
LING 


LINE 
LINE 


| TALC 
Le 


LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINe 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LING 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
| LING 
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LINE 
LINE 
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= se ee 


co bes 
e 


ORDER MESSAGE | 


SET FIELD NAME/EXERCISE NAME // 


ORDER MESSAGE 


Purpose or Use of Sarnia The Order 
Message contains the standard five- 

aragraph combat order. Use it to send 
directives and instructions to subordinate 
commands. Send information copies to 
higher and adjacent headquarters as 
required. The pie eane includes the type of 
order; task organization; and comments 
about situation, mission, execution, admini- 
stration, log, and command signal. 


FORMAT 


SET FIELD NAME/OPERATION NAME/PLAN ORIGINATOR AND NUMBER// 


sears, 


SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT 


aa s204F* ee A Pe m1 1 kOe mT Pr: FF 2A FAP PAIL AMAR # 


SET FIELD NAME/SERIAL LETTER/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/ORIGINATOR/ 


DATE-TIME-GROUP// 


SET FIELD NAME/TYPE OF PLAN OR ORDER/ORIGINATOR AND NUMBER// 
SET FIELD NAME/MAP SERIES/SHEET NAME/EDITION NUMBER/REFERENCE 


NAME // 


¥TLTLE/ORIGINATOR// 


SET FIELD NAME/SET FIELD NANE/TIME ZONE // 
SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE// 


HEADING 


AM LItg 


UNIT NAME /LOCATION/COMMENTS 

AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

AMPLIFYING DETAILS 

AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 

SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 
AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 

SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 
SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 
AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 

SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS 
AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 


SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 
SET FIELD NAME/MESSAGE SHORT TITLE/AMPLIFYING DETAILS// 
SET FIELD NAME/ACKNOWLEDGE INDICATOR// 


t= | “S ale Sous Soe? Fo 





ORDER MESSAGE CONTINUED 


EXAMPLE 


EXER/BOLD PUSH &5// 
OPER/YELLOWSTONE/TICORPS 1bNe// 
MSGID/ORDER/&ETH INF DIV// 
REF/A/ORDER/II CORPS/2S51b3NZSEP&S// 
ORDTYP/FRAGORD/&TH INF DIV 1bNe-2// 


MAP V1iO?S/CULVER CITY/AMS2/ATLAS// 


TIMEZONE /Z// 

HEADING/TASK ORGANIZATION// 

SUNIT 

/UNITDES /UNITLOC /CMNTS 

/\ST BDE /ACUNNL23ALe3S JEFF eb1800Z SEP 
/3-dcb INF BN /- /= 

/3-32? INF BN |= /- 

/4i-328 ARMOR BN /= /= 

/\-319 FA BN [= /DS// 


GENTEXT/SITUATION/ENEMY: ANNEX A LINTELLIGENCE} 

FRIENDLY: 23D ARMD DIV REPLACES SOTH ARMD DIV ON THE NORTH. DEFENDS IN 
SECTOR// 

GENTEXT/MISSTIONCB0b0NZ. LTH INF DIV DEFENDS IN SECTOR// 


GENTEXT/EXECUTION/CONCEPT OF OPERATION: . ANNEX B {OPERATIONS OVERLAY} 
LST BDE REPLACES SRD BDE ON THE NORTH. RETENTION OF HTL! SPA IS CRITIC 


re ee eS Oe ee | 7 a Ties CU CWE EE TNX, TLLIW EF RVI OVI Met EE Ok CUMIN 


A 
GENTEXT/ADMIN AND LOG/ANNEX J {SERVICE SUPPORT} ANNEX K {CIVIL-MILITARY 
OPERATIONS}// 


T SS AMM AAIN 
GENTEXT /COMMAND 


AN 
GENTEXT /AUTHENTICA 
AKNLDG/Y// 


1 // 
us / 


"hl 
UIN- 
/ 


N 
H 


t 


L 
p 


N DIV Mm VIC MV 133193// 


/DIV 
E. MG 


D 
T 


SIGNA 
ION/HO 
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SITUATION REPORT 


Use the commander's situation report 
(SITREP) for changes in the situation since 
the last report. Areas covered are current 
operational plans, current status, unit read- 
iness, situations that may affect operations, 
operator problems recommended course 
of action, and items are included in other 
reports. 


This message is divided into areas of 
effective time period, ~~ reference, enemy 
situation changes, friendly situation 
changes, administration and logistical 
situation, general comments and recom- 
mendations, and the commander’s personal 
evaluation of the situation. 


SITUATION REPORT 


SITREP FORMAT (JINTACCS) 


Classification 


SET NAME/SITREP/ORIGINATOR/ / 


SET NAME/TIME FROM/TO:/ASOF:// 
SET NAME/HEADING/ / 
SET NAME/COUNTRY/ ACTIVITY TYPE/ENEMY UNIT NAME/UNIT LOCATION 
/TIME OF SIGHTING// 
LINE 6: SET NAME/HEADING/ / 
LINE 7: SET NAME/UNIT NAME/UNIT LOCATION// 
LINE 8: | NAME/AMPLIFICATION DATA/ / 
LINE 9: NAME/HEADING/ / 
LINE 10: NAME/ AMPLIFICATION DATA// 
LINE 11: NAME/ HEAD ING/ / 


LINE 12: NAME/ AMPLIFICATION DATA// 
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SITUATION REPORT (Cont) 





SITREP EXAMPLE {JINTACCS} 


| UNCLAS | 

MSGID/SITREP/L2ETH INF DIV// 

PERI D/1215152/T0? 1223350Z/ ASOF $1.213350Z/ HEADING/ENEMY// 

| SEUNIT | 

/CY/ ACTTYP/ENUNCT /UNIT LOC /TIMPOS 

| /ZZ/RECON /UNK RECON CO /SWAYBACK RIDGE /\208302 | | 

/Z2/DEPLOY/YTH MRB /32F UV12941234 /\209102Z/ / 

HEADING/OWN SITUATION// 

SNREADY 

/UNIT DES /UNITLOC 

/C-1-b MECH /VIC HILL 428 

| 74-4 ARMOR /32FUD87S182/ / | 
AMPN/C-1-b MECH CY FOR PERSONNEL. COMBAT 
4-4 ARMOR C4 FOR EQUIPMENT. READY 24 HRS/ 

| HE ADING/GE NERAL// 


READY ?2 HOURS- 
/ 


y 
E 


AMPN/WORK CONTINUING ON UPGRADE OF MRL SYSTEMS// 
HEADING/ COMMANDER EVALUATION// 
AMPN/ATTACK WITHIN ?2 HOURS UNLIKELY// 
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THE INTELLIGENCE oral, detailed or summarized. However, 


when possible, a written estimate is 
ESTIMATE referred. 

The intelligence estimate is a logical and The intelligence staff officer prepares the 
orderly examination of the intelligence fac- _ intelligence estimate of the enemy situation. 
tors affecting mission accomplishment. It An estimate is prepared at the commander's 
provides the commander with a basis for direction or on the intelligence staff officer’s 
planning operations and for disseminating initiative. 
intelligence to his staff and to other head- ae 
quarters. It consists of five paragraphs The intelligence estimate includes— 
which outline an analysis of the AO, enemy Q Mission. 


streneth, and enemy capabilities that can ; 
falltienice the piiccion F Area of operations. 


o 
It is generally written at division and Enemy situation. 

: ae eae Hatters and briefed down to O Enemy capabilities. 
attalion, although, in a contingency opera- 

tion, it may be eaten at the brivade level O Conclusions. oe 

It may be presented to the commander for- An annotated example of an intelligence 

mally or informally and may be written or estimate format follows. 


(Classification) 
Headquarters 


Place 
Date, time, and zone 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE NO. 

References: Maps, charts, or other documents. 

1. MISSION 

The restated mission determined by the commander. 


2. THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 


This paragraph discusses influence of the AO in arriving at conclusions. It is 
based on the facts and conclusions of IPB and the analysis of the AO, if one 
has been prepared. It may be a reference to an analysis of the AO, if adequate 
coverage and discussion are contained therein. 


ae Weather. 


(1) Existing situation. Include Light data and either a weather 
forecast or climatic information, as appropriate. Use appendixes for detailed 
information. 


(2) Effect on enemy courses of action. Describe the effects of 
weather on each broad course of action (such as attack, defend). Each 
description concludes with a statement of whether the weather favors the 
course of action. Among the courses of action, include use of chemical agents, 
nuclear weapons, and special methods, techniques, equipment, procedures, or 
forces. 


(Classification) 
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(Classification) 


(Short title identification) 


(3) Effect on own courses of action. Describe in the same manner as 
for (2) above, except that the estimate excludes the use of biological agents. 


b. Terrain. 


(1) Existing situation. Use graphic representations such as IPB 
templates where possible. Use annexes for detailed material. Include as much 
information as necessary for an understanding of observation and fire, 
concealment and cover, obstacles, key terrain features, and avenues of 
approach. Include effects of nuclear fires, enemy biological and chemical 
agents, and any other pertinent considerations on each of these factors as 


appropriate. 


(2) Effect on enemy courses of action. Describe in the same manner as 
for the effects of weather in a. (2) above. For defensive courses of action, 
state the best defense area and the best avenues of approach leading to it. 
For attack courses of action, state the best avenues of approach. 


(3) Effect on own courses of action. Nescribe in the same manner as 
for effects of weather in a. (3) above. 


c. Other Characteristics. The following additional characteristics 
considered pertinent are included in separate subparagraphs: sociology, 
politics, economics, psychology, and other factors. Other factors may include 
such items as science and technology, materiel, transportation, manpower, and 
hydrography. These factors are analyzed using the same subheading as weather 


and terrain. 

3. ENEMY SITUATION 

This paragraph gives information on the enemy which will permit later 
development of enemy capabilities and vulnerabilities and refinement of these 


capabilities into a specific course of action and its relative probability of 
adoption. 


ae Disposition. Reference may be made to overlays, enemy SITMAPs, or 
previously-published documents. 


(Classification) 
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(Classification) 


(Short title identification) 


be. Composition. Summarize enemy OB that can influence accomplishment of 
the mission. Reference may be made to previously-published documents. Special 
mention is made of units capable of EW, low-intensity operations, and other 
special operations, as appropriate. 


ce Strength. Enemy strength is listed as committed forces, 
reinforcements, air, nuclear weapons, and chemical and biological agents. The 
purpose of this listing is to assist in developing enemy capabilities and 
vulnerabilities for use by the commander and staff in selecting courses of 
action. The unit mission, location of the enemy, enemy doctrine, and the level 
of command at which the estimate is being prepared are factors to be 


considered. 


(1) Committed Forces. List those enemy ground maneuver units 
currently in contact and those ground maneuver units with which imminent 
contact can be expected, regardless of the specific friendly course of action 
implemented. Designation of enemy forces as committed forces depends on 
disposition, location, controlling headquarters, and doctrine. The 
intelligence officer usually accounts for committed forces based on the size 
of unit doctrinally used to oppose the friendly unit. Generally, enemy units 
are counted in terms of units two echelons below the friendly unit's size. 
(For example, a brigade S2 normally considers committed forces in terms of 
companies; a division G2, in terms of battalions; and a corps G2, in terms of 
regiments). If there is doubt whether a unit is a committed force or a 
reinforcement, it is considered a reinforcement. This attributes to the enemy 
the maximum capability to reinforce forces to oppose a given friendly course 
of action. 


(2) Reinforcements. Include designation and location. Reinforcements 
are those enemy maneuver units that may or may not be employed against us, 
depending upon our specific choice of a course of action and upon enemy plans. 
Reinforcements are enemy units not committed in or out of the friendly sector, 
but which can react to the friendly course of action, subject to time and 
distance considerations, in time to influence the accomplishment of the 
| mission. Imminent contact is not expected. Disposition, location, level of 
control, or other factors at the time of the estimate are considered in 
determining which enemy forces are reinforcements. 
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(Short title identification) 


radius. Include the number of possible sorties per day by type of aircraft, if 


(3) Air. List the number of enemy aircraft by type within operational 
known. 


(4) Nuclear Weapons and Chemical and Biological ABENES patemaccn = 


appropriate, the number , type, yield, and delivery means of enemy nuclear 
weapons and chemical and biological munitions or agents available to the 
enemy. 


information to provide bases for analysis to determine relative probability of 


adoption of specific courses of action and to determine enemy vulnerabilities. 
Enemy failure to take expected actions is listed, as well as positive 


d. Recent and Present Significant Activities. List selected items of 
information. 


e. Peculiarities and Weaknesses. Based on knowledge of enemy tactical | 
doctrine, practices, the principles of war, the AO, and the enemy situation 
previouely described and discussed, list peculiarities and weaknesses. Briefly 
describe each, indicating the extent to which they may be vulnerable and how 
they int tuence possible friendly courses of action. The items listed are 
grouped under the headings indicated below. Only pertinent headings are used. 


(1) Personnel. An estimate of strength is usually included if Less 
than 80 percent of authorized strength. Status of morale is included, if 
known. 


(2) Intelligence. An estimate of enemy intelligence success, 
ineffectiveness, or susceptibility to deception and detection is usually 


included. 


(3) Operations. An estimate of combat effectiveness is usually 
f Ss h e t 


forces logisticaily is included if there are apparent weaknesses. 
(5) Civil-Military Operations. An estimate of the attitudes of the 


enemy and the civilian populace and the status of food supply, medical 
facilities, communications, and other critical resources is usually included. 


(Classification) 
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(6) Personalities. An estimate of the capabilities and weaknesses of 
the enemy commander and principal staff officers is usually included. 


4. ENEMY CAPABILITIES 


Based on all the previous information and analyses, develop and list enemy 
capabilities. The Listing provides a basis for analyzing the available 
information. It shows those capabilities the enemy can adopt as specific 
courses of action and their relative probability of adoption. 


a. Enumeration. State what, when, where, and in what strength for each 
capability. 


b. Analysis and Discussion. Discuss each capability (or appropriate 
combination of capabilities) in a separate subparagraph. This will provide a 
basis for conclusions of enemy capabilities and their relative probability of 
adoption. Include consideration of enemy deception measures. All the previous 
pertinent information and conclusions are tabulated as either supporting or 
rejecting the adoption of the capability. After listing all the evidence, each 
capability ts judged from the point of view of whether the adoption of the 
capability is advantageous to the enemy. Such judgments need not be made if 
the conclusion is obvious or if there is no evidence that the enemy will adopt 
the capability, unless the capability is one that will make the accomplishment 
of the friendly mission highly doubtful or impossible. This exception is to 
focus attention on dangerous threats. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


Based on all the previous information and analyses, state conclusions 
concerning the total effects of the AO on friendly courses of action. State 
the courses of action most likely to be adopted by the enemy, including their 
relative probability for adoption, and the effects of enemy vulnerabilities 
that can be exploited. These conditions assist in the selection of a friendly 
course of action. 
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(Short title identification) 


ae Effects of Intelligence Consideration on Operations. Indicate whether 
the mission set forth in paragraph | above can be supported from the 
intelligence standpoint. Indicate which course(s) of action can best be 
supported. 


b. Effects of the AO on Own Courses of Action. For attack courses of 
action, indicate the best avenues of approach. For defensive courses of 
action, indicate the best defense areas and the best avenues of approach 
leading to and into the defense areas. (This subparagraph is omitted if the 
discussion of the effects of the area on own courses of action in paragraph 2 
has been omitted because of the availability of a current analysis of the AO.) 


| ce Probable Enemy Courses of Action. List courses of action in order of | 
relative probability of adoption. A listed course of action may include 
several subordinate courses of action that can be executed concurrently. 


Usually, no more than two or three courses of action, in order of probability 
of adoption, can be justified by the available evidence. 


d. Enemy Vulnerabilities. List the effects of peculiarities and 
weaknesses that result in vuinerabilities which are exploitable at own, 
higher, or lower levels of command. The order of listing these vulnerabilities 
has no significance. 


/s/ 


~ (Designation of staff officer) _ 
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THE INTELLIGENCE ANNEX The intelligence annex is a formal intelli- 
gence tasking document that may accom- 


The purpose of the intelligence annex is any an operation plan or order. It should 
to disseminate information about forces be as briet as possible, consistent with clar- 
essential to the conduct of the operation. It ity. Its first paragraph gives a summary of 
also gives any other necessary intelligence the enemy situation necessary to under- 
orders or guidance for the operation in stand the plan or order, and may refer to 
question. In addition, the intelligence annex —_ annotated maps, enemy situation overlays, 
serves as a medium for instructing subordi- _ or current intelligence reports. Subsequent 
nate commanders to acquire information paragraphs contain specific collection 
necessary for the conduct of the operation. requirements and instructions. SOP infor- 
Such information often can only be mation should not be repeated in the intel- 
obtained immediately before, of during, the _ligence annex. An example of an intelli- 
operation itself. The intelligence annex is gence annex is on the following pages. 
not a substitute for an intelligence collec- 
tion plan. 


EXAMPLE OF A DIVISION INTELLIGENCE ANNEX (WHEN ISSUED 
SEPARATELY FROM AN OPERATION ORDER) 


(Classification) 
(Change from Oral Orders, if any.) 


Copy No 4 of copies 

20th Inf Div (Issuing headquarters) 
ZELLE (4671), BUTTANO (Place of Issue) 
101900 September Ue. (DTG of Signature) 
BQ 13 (Msg reference number) 


Annex A (Intelligence) to Operations Order 24 


Reference: Map, BUTTANO, Edition 2, 1:50,000 sheets 204 (ZELLE~PAGT.) (Time 
zone used throughout the order. Maps, charts, and other relevant documents.) 


L. SUMMARY OF ENEMY SITUATION 
See INTSUM, this HQ, 101800 September, and Appendix 1, Situation Overlay. 
2. PRIORITY INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS 


a. Priority Intelligence Requirements. 

(1) Will enemy reinforce his forces along the FLOOD River before the 
time of attack? If so, when, where, and with what forces? Special attention 
to the mechanized regiment and the medium tank regiment in vicinity of BURG. 

(2) Will enemy employ nuclear weapons against us? If so, when, 
where, how many, of what yield, and by what delivery means? 

b. Information Requirements. 

(1) Will enemy continue to defend in his present position? If so, 
how will he organize his forces on the ground, and with what troops? Special 
attention to locations and activities of reserves, and vulnerability to 


nuclear attack. 
(Classi fic ation) 
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(2) Will enemy attack prior to 110500 September? If so, when, where, 
and in what strength? Special attention to the axis Hill 536—-Hill 524-CR 981. 


(3) Will enemy use CB agents? If so, what agent, when, how, and 
ee | 
3. INTELLIGENCE ACQUISITION TASKS 
a. Orders to attached and subordinate units. | 
(1) 1st Bde. 
(2) 2d Bde. | 
(a) Report as obtained. 
Ll. Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields 
on and to the east of the FLOOD River. | 
- Location size of ammunition storage sites and location, size, 


engineer equipment parks. 


and content o 
Clearing of lanes through obstacles within aggressor positio 


es Pe eae a, re 
Lf Givision zone. 


2 
f 
5 
oO 
4, Number, size, and composition of enemy patrols, and time — 
were observed. 
5. Activity and size of units blocking our patrolling in forward 
areas. 
6. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 
7. The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or 
wearing protective clothing. 

(b) Report as obtained. Negative reports by 110400 September. 

1. Activity in medium tank regiment (-) and tank battalion 

assembly area in vicinity of BURG. 


> 


2. Location and activity of mechanized regiment in vicinity 
BURG. 
(3) 3d Bde. | 
(a) Report as obtained. 
1. Activity of mechanized battalion north and east of CR 987. 
2. Activity of mechanized battalion on Hill 503. | 
3. Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields 
on and to the east of FLOOD River. | 
4. Location and size of ammunition storage sites and location, 
size, and content of engineer equipment parks. 
Clearing of lanes through obstacles within aggressor position 
=n At 
- Number, size, and composition of enemy patrols and time they 
were observed or contacted. | 
7. Activity and size of units blocking our pat 
areas. 
8. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 

9. The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or 
wearing protective clothing. | 
(b) Report as obtained. Negative report by 110400 September. 

1. Activity in medium tank regiment (-) and tank battalion | 
I 


assembly area in vicinity of BURG. 


—————S EEE 
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2. Location and activity of mechanized regiment in vicinity of 
BURG. 
(4) 1/21 Cav Report as obtained. | 
(a) Activity of mechanized battalion on Hill 503. 
(b) Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields on 
and to the east of the FLOOD River. 
(c) Location and size of ammunition storage sites and location, size, 
and content of engineer equipment parks. 
(d) Clearing of lanes through obstacles within aggressor position in 
division zone. 
(e) Number, size, and composition of enemy patrols, and time they 
were observed. 
(f£) Activity and size of units blocking our patrolling in forward 
areas. 
(g) The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 
(h) The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or wearing 
protective clothing. 
(5) Div Arty. 
(a) Report as obtained. 
1. Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields 
on and to the east of the FLOOD River. 
2. Clearing of lanes through obstacles within aggressor position 
in division zone. 
3. Number, size, and composition of enemy patrols, and time they 
were observed or contacted. 
4. Activity and size of wnits blocking our patrolling in forward 
areaS. 
5. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 
(b) Report as obtained. Negative reports by 110400 September. 
Locations of artillery positions, including number of weapons, caliber, and 
State of preparation of position. . 
(6) 20 Avn. 
(a) Report as obtained. 
1. Activity of mechanized battalion north and east of CR 987. 
2. Activity of mechanized battalion on Hill 593. 
3. Location, size, and type of unit in vicinity of Hill 536 
(north of BURG). 
4, Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields 
on and to the east of the FLOOD River. 
5. Loeation and size of ammunition sites, location, size, and 
content of engineer equipment parks. 
6. Preparation of emplacements suitable for, and presence of 
equipment appropriate to, atomic demolition munitions (ADM). 
7. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 
(b) Report as obtained. Negative reports by 110400 September. 
1. Movement on the following roads: 
ae North on Highway 25. 
be West on Highway 2. 
ce. West on Highway 4. 
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(Classification) 
2. Activity in medium tank regiment (-) and tank hattalion 
‘assembly area in vicinity of BURG. 
3. Location and activity of mechanized regiment in vicinity of 


BURG. 
| 4. Location of artillery positions, including number of weapons, 
caliber, and state of preparation of positions. 
(7) 20 Engr. Report as obtained. 
(a) Status of construction of defensive positions and minefields on 
and to the east of the FLOOD River. 
(b) The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. | 
b. Requests to higher, adjacent, and cooperating units. 
(1) Ist Corps is requested to provide: 
(a) As obtained. 
1. Location, size, and type of unit in vicinity of Hill 536 
(north of BURG). 
2. Numb 


36 Troop concentrations, including types of vehicles, east of 
ighway 25 within the divisional area of interest. 
4. Evidence of field fortifications and troop concentrations 
along the following lines: 
ae Hill 503-CR 987 
b. Hill 518-Hill 536-Hill 499 
Se Location and size of ammunition storage sites and locations, 
Size, and content of engineer equipment parks. 
6. Instances of heavily guarded vehicular movement. Special 
attention to Highway 2 from ZILCH to BURG. 


= — a. aoe we 


7. Areas under unusual security restrictions in the divisional 
area of interest. 

8. Presence of special security troop units in any area east of 
Highway 25. 

9. Any location in the divisional area of interest from which 
civilians have been evacuated. 

10. Launcher sites for guided missiles or rockets within 
divisional area of interest. 

ll. Preparation of emplacements suitable for, and presence of 
equipment appropriate to, ADM. 

12. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 

13. All CB supply movement and dumping in zone. 

14. The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or 
| | 


tive clothing. 


As obtained; negative reports by 110400 September. 
l. Movement on Highway 25. 

ae North on Highway 25. 

b. West on Highway 2. 

ce West on Highway 4. 
2. Activity in medium tank regiment (-) and tank battalion 
assembly area in vicinity of BURG. 
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| 3. Location and activity of mechanized regiment in vicinity of 
BURG. 

4. Location and activity of mechanized regiment southwest of CR 
994. 

5. Locations of artillery positions, including number of 
weapons, caliber, and state of preparation of positions. 

6. Command posts, supply points, and medical facilities east of 
"ene . 

) 18 Inf Div is requested to provide: 
) As obtained. 
1. Troop concentrations, including types of vehicles, east of 

Highway 25 within the divisional area of interest. 

2. Instances of heavily~guarded vehicular movement. Special 
attention cto Highway 2 from ZILCH to BURG. 

3. Areas under unusual security restrictions in the divisional 
- of interest. 

4. Presence of special security troop units in any area east of 
Highway 25. 

5. Any location in the divisional area of interest from which 
civilians have been evacuated. 

6. Launcher sites for guided missiles or rockets within 
divisional area of interest. 

7. Locations of heavy artillery positions, including number of 
weapons, caliber, and state of preparation of positions. 

8. Preparation of emplacements suitable for, and presence of 
equipment appropriate to, ADM. 

9. The interception of enemy patrols equipped for CB activity. 

10. All CB supply movement and dumping in zone. 

ll. The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or 
wearing protective clothing. 

(b) As obtained; negative reports by 110400 September. 
1. Movement on Highway 25. 
ae —o on Highway 25. 

| be. West ee way 2. 


nr Llaer an 
V. © mw wv & us 


h 


r 
a 


av 4, 
ay “7 


Io t.F 
Ff iwea . 
ctivity of mechanized regiment southwest of CR 


2. Location aa a 
994, 
(3) 52 Mech Div is requested to provide as obtained: 
(a) Troop concentration, including types of vehicles, east of Highway 
25 within the divisional area of interest. 
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(b) Instances of heavily guarded vehicular movement. Special | 
attention to Highway 2 from ZILCH to BURG. 

(c) Areas under unusual security restrictions in the divisional area 
of interest. | 

(d) Presence of special security troop units in any area east of 
Highway 25. 

(e) Any location in the divisional area of interest from which 
civilians have been evacuated. 

(f) Launcher sites for guided missiles or rockets within divisional 
area of interest. 

(g) Locations of heavy 
weapons, caliber, and state of preparati 

(h) Preparation of emplacements SAE for, and presence of 
equipment appropriate to, ADM. 

(i) The interception of enemy patrols equipped for bn activity. 

(j) All CB supply movement and dumping in zone. 

(k) The presence of enemy troops carrying protective masks or sein 
protective clothing. 
ion derivable from SIGINT 


(4) Supporting MI elements provi 


and ESM and will respond to specific tas 
instructions. 


vid rom SIGI 


e informatl 
ng as descri 


4, MEASURES FOR HANDLING PERSONNEL, DOCUMENTS, AND MATERIEL. See Division 
SOP. 


5. DOCUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT REQUIRED. 


ae Maps. SOP distribution of map, BUTTANO, 1:50,000. SELLE-PAGT. | 
b. Photographic. The following aerial photographs will be furnished: 
(1) Basic cover of division zone (1:20,000 approximate), six copies | 
of each brigade and div arty; one copy each tank battalion, mechani zed 
infantry battalion, 1/21 Cav, division engineer, aviation battalion or group, 
and division signal officer. | 


(2) Annotated airphotos distrib ted autc 


Yo 7 ee oe ea 


6. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE. 


_ Aaa me FP ee FOC ee me ee Ie 118 Ree 
de Appendix fy Counter intelligence. 


b. All units coordinate use of Amy aircraft through DTOC to minimize 
number of aircraft in air over division zone prior to attack. 


7. REPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Effective 110800 September units will submit INTSUM at 0800, 1200, 1600, 
2000, 2400, and 0400 hours daily in lieu of times prescribed in division SOP. 


L—————_——_—__——— 
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8. OTHER INSTRUCTIONS (as required). 
None. 
Acknowledge. 


POWERS 
MG 


Appendixes: 1 - Situation Overlay 
2 - Counterintelligence 


Distribution: Same as OPORD 
OF FICIAL: 
/s/ AUSTIN 

AUSTIN 

G2 


NOTE: In joint service operations where international standardization 


agreements do not apply, the intelligence annex in JCS Publication 12 will be 
used. 
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COLLECTION PLAN 


A collection plan helps the collection 
manager coordinate and integrate the effort 
of collection resources. It provides a visible 
aid for balancing collection requirements. It 
is a dynamic working tool that changes 
with requirements and resources. It is a 
slate where obsolete entries are easily 
removed and new entries easily recofded. A 
formal collection plan is used at the divi- 
sion and higher echelons. An informal col- 
lection plan may be used by the brigade 52 
to help focus the development of the bri- 

ade’s R&S plan. Battalion collection opera- 
ions are directed through use of the R&S 

lan. A collection plan 1s not normall 
developed at the battalion level due to the 
limited collection assets available. 
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UNIT: 52nd Inf Div (Mech) 


PRIORITY INTELLIGENCE 
REQUIREMENTS AND 
INFORMATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


PIR 
1. Will the enemy attack? 


If so, who, what, when, 
where, and in what strength? 








SUGGESTED COLLECTION PLAN FORMAT 


CLASSIFICATION 
COLLECTION PLAN 


COORDINATES 
FM TQ 5720 
TO UQ 9273 


INDICATIONS AVENUE OF APPROACH 


(ANAYLSIS OF INTELLIGENCE 


REQUIREMENTS) MOBILITY CORRIDOR NO 


TIME 
DISTANCE 


NAMED 
AREA OF 
INTEREST 


a. Formation of RAGs & DAGs. 


b. Excessive barrage jamming. 


Report formation of 
RAGs & DAGs for 


c. Massing of motorized rifle 
elements, tanks, artillery & logistic 
support. 

d. Movement of units forward. 


the following units: 
67TD, 63TD, U/I 
MRD VIC UQ0617 


Reportjamming of 
all nets w/empha- 
sison CMD & con- 


trol nets 





Report number & 
type of vehicles in 
0 fwd assembly areas 
emphasis to vic 
TQ6020, TQ8218 
UQ0617 


Report of move- 
ment south out of 
3 5 fwd assembly areas 
vic highways 75, 
23,120, 36 & 7 


COORDINATES 
FM 


NAI 


AVENUE OF APPROACH 


TO 
FM TQ5901 
MOBILITY CORRIDOR NO ia 
ea, SPECIFIC ORDERS | OBSERVED 
EA OF [DISTANCE 
INTEREST OR REQUEST TIME 


CLASSIFICATION 





PERIOD COVERED: FROM /1:12 Hours 7oO_H+12 Hours 





AGENCIES TO BE EMPLOYED 





HOUR AND 

Zz, DESTINATION OF 

z19/Z REPORTS 
eS ~ of 2inys 
Wis ~ SlO|<]>]Z 
Sle |Slalalelslzlajal<|> 
Olt eG ISIGI<lolols|</ol< 
ClslslsicIZiZizisiZizle 
=1N]-lalsalalalrelSlalalo 
€9 OX) As Needed 


x) 










tl _ 
- 
ff 

a 
HTT ATT HE 
HTT] 


AGENCIES TO BE EMPLOYED 










Briefly state specific information 
to be sought that will substantiate 
each indication 


Specific information needs 
become the basis for orders and 
requests to collect information 


(List all available units that can be 


employed m the collection of 
required information) 


Place an “X" under each unit that 
can acquire the specific 
information sought Circle the “X’ 
under the unit actually selected 
that will be assigned collection 
action 
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APPENDIX B 
BRIEFING TECHNIQUES 


The nature and roles of the military ser- 
vices require communication skills that are 
most exacting. Faced with the need for 
extreme accuracy, absolute thoroughness, 
and attention to detail on one hand, and 
brevity, speed, and almost instantaneous 
pon on the other, a highly specialized 
and stylized type of speech has evolved. 
This type of speech has been called the 
“military brieting”. It requires specific 
techniques with respect to the role of the 
briefer, to the purpose it serves, and to the 
nature of the required response. As with the 
intelligence estimate and the OPORD, the 
ie briefing is an operational tool of 
the trade. 


Brigade and battalion 52s must com- 
municate to the commander, primarily by 
means of the military briefing. The military 
briefing is used so extensively that it has 
become an accepted staff procedure tech- 
nique. The primary reasons for frequent use 
of the military briefing are to save time for 
the senior officer; to enable him to question 
the briefer and to clarify points; and to 
facilitate rapid, coordiriated response and 
thereby reduce reaction time. 


The principles and techniques of effective 
speaking apply to the briefings just as to 
any other type of speech. The more concise 
the briefing, the better. It’s usually limited 
to bare, unglossed facts and to thé mini- 
mum amount of information needed for 
comprehension. Intelligence analysts and 
officers often will be required to brief on a 
very broad subject in a very limited time. 


The intelligence briefing usually is a “one 
time only” presentation of unfamiliar facts, 
with reference to enough familiar material 
to establish the scope and content for the 
listeners, but it is always tailored to the 
user. There are no “atténtion-getters.” Only 
the essentials are delivered in an objective 
manner. This is the significant difference 
between the aly briefing and everyday 
public speaking techniques. 
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The term “briefing” has been loosely ap- 
plied to almost every form of oral communi- 
cation in which a military man is involved 
or in which a military subject is discussed. 
This usage is unfortunate because it tends 
to detract from the importance of the mil- 
itary briefing. Consequently, the briefer 
must understand precisely what is required 
of him in each situation. 


The intelligence briefing is a specialized 
type of speech. Its purpose is to present 
selected information. The briefings are 
designed to accomplish a specific purpose: 
to impart information, to obtain a decision, 
to exchange information, or to review 
important details. The objective common to 
every briefing is that of facilitating a rapid, 
coordinated response. 


Effective briefing cannot be learned b 
ee reading a book. Skill in presenting 
briefings requires knowledge of the ae 
ples of speech and experience gained by 
considerable practice. Even the most 
accomplished briefer will learn something 
oe and pick up pointers every time he 
riefs. 


First, know your user. “Just who is being 
briefed?” What is his official position? 
What are his personal likes and dislikes 
concerning briefings? What does the user 
expect of the briefer? 


Each audience to be briefed is different. 
Each has its own particular needs (personal 
likes and dislikes). You should attempt to 
determine these needs and, on that basis, be 
pugs by them in constructing the briefing. 

his procedure will lead to more effective 
planning and a more successful 
presentation. 


The second step in analyzing the situa- 
tion is to determine the purpose of the brief- 
ing. Is it merely to present the facts, or is a 
recommendation required? The purpose of 
the briefing is extremely important. It will 
form the basis of the presentation. 


The third step is to survey the facilities. 
Where will the briefing be presented? What 
kind of aids might be used? If it is to be held 
in an office, it may be impossible to use 
equipment. If it is to be held in the field, 
there may be no electricity and no means of 
preparing transparencies. Will charts or 
eraphs be placed on chalkboards? Are they 
available? Are draftsmen available with 
material to produce the necessary aids? Is 
time available to prepare aids? These and 
countless other questions must be answered 
in the survey step. When planning for, and 
preparing to use, aids, prepare a detailed 

resentation plan. Ensure that any assis- 

ants, if used, are familiar with what is 
expected of them. Consider the physical 
facilities available. 


The fourth step is to schedule preparation 
to ensure that necessary actions are 
accomplished. Every intelligence officer 
should formulate a briefing checklist. (See 
sample, below.) This checklist provides an 
outline of the tasks to be accomplished. Fill 
in the outline as the briefing takes shape; as 
the tasks are accomplished, check off the 
items. Finally, make an initial estimate of 
the deadlines needed to accomplish each 
task. Schedule facilities for practice, and. 
request critiques. Thorough preparation is 
essential to a successful briefing. A sample 
of a briefing checklist is shown below. 


BRIEFING CHECKLIST 


1. ANALYSIS OF SITUATION 
a. Audience 


1) Who and how many 

2) Official position 

3) Knowledge of subject 
4) Personal preferences 


b. Purpose and type 
c. Subject 

d. Physical facilities 
1) Location 

2) Arrangements 








3) Visual aids 
2. SCHEDULE PREPARATIONS 
a. Complete analysis 


b. Prepare outline 
c. Determine requirements 





d. Schedule rehearsals 
e. Arrange for final review 


. CONSTRUCT THE BRIEFING 


a. Collect material 

b. Prepare first draft 
c. Revise and edit 

d. Plan use of visual aids 
e. Practice 


1) Rehearse 

2) Isolate key points 

3) Memorize outline 

4) Develop transitions 

5) Use of definitive words 


4, DELIVERY 
a. Posture 
1) Military bearing 
2) Eve contact 
3) Gestures and mannerisms 
b. Voice 


1) Pitch and volume 
2) Rate and variety 
3) Enunciation 


c. Attitude 


1) Businesslike 
Confident 
3) Helpful 


5. FOLLOW UP 


a. Ensure understanding 
b. Record decision 
c. Inform proper authorities 


After analyzing the situation, the next 
task is to construct the briefing. The analy- 
sis helps to determine which type of brief- 
ing to make. An information briefing will, 
among other things, consist of assembling 
all available information, selecting ke 

oints, deciding how best to present these 

ey points, and deciding what visual aids 
should be used. If it is to be a decision briet- 
ing, the problem must be stated, courses of 
action isolated and analyzed, conclusions 
reached, recommendations made, and an 
understandable decision received. 


Constructing military briefings is a five- 
step process. 
O First, know the subject thoroughly. 
Attempt to acquire as much knowledge 


OO 
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of the subject as time and circum- 
stances permit. A logical and thorough 
briefing is the result. 


O Second, isolate essential points to be 
presented. Be certain to present all 
essential facts. Even if a fact should 
prove detrimental to prepared conclu- 
sions, if it is a vital consideration, dis- 
cuss it. If the users want to know more, 
they will ask questions, giving you an 
opportunity to provide additional 
background material. 


O Third, arrange facts in a normal and 
| nae order for presentation. The 
order of arrangement will depend on 
the type of briefing, the subject, and 
the visual aids available. 


O Fourth, select only those visual aids 
that will illustrate the point. Aids 
should be simple, effective, and clear. 
Good titles or captions help. If the aids 
consist of charts, be certain the letter- 
ing is large enough to read. Ensure 
there are enough handouts for every- 
one in the room and have an assistant 
pass them out. Try to determine ahead 
of time if the users prefer to read the 
charts for themselves or have you read 
them. If the users read the charts, 
allow plenty of time for reading and 
comprehension. Watch the users; man 
commanders will signal when they are 
ready to continue. Even if the audience 
reads the charts, it may be helpful if 
you emphasize the especially signifi- 
cant points. Good visual aids, well 
handled, add to clarity; bad or poorly 
used aids are worse than none. If the 
aids are cumbersome or complicated, 
plan to have someone assist you. 


O The fifth step is to establish key words. 
Good briefers ensure that the words 
are understood. Use familiar terms, 
when possible, define the unfamiliar, 
and give warning when familiar words 
will be used in uncommon ways. 
Rehearse, if possible. Adequate prac- 
tice within whatever time limits there 
may be, will pay dividends in familiar- 
ity with the subject, smoothness of 

resentation, impact on the audience, 
and success of the briefing. 
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Briefings are characterized by concise- 
ness, objectivity, and accuracy. With cer- 
tain exceptions, the basic rules for effective 
speaking also apply to the delivery of a 
briefing. The success of the briefing is 
directly affected by the manner in which it 
is presented. A confident and relaxed, but 
forceful delivery, clearly enunciated and 
obviously based on a full knowledge of the 
subject, helps convince the users that the 
briefing has merit. 


Exhibit confidence, enthusiasm, and 
sincerity. Maintain a relaxed but military 
bearing. Use appropriate gestures, move 
about naturally, and avoid distracting 
mannerisms. These fundamental delivery 
principles, common in effective speaking, 
apply. 

In a decision briefing, the presentation of 
all feasible courses of action, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and a discussion 
are required. Use logic to arrive at conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Reveal the 
reasons for arriving at the stated conclu- 
sion as the most logical course of action. 
Understand questions before attempting to 
answer them. If you do not know the 
answer, say so and offer to provide an 
answer later. If the person being briefed 
does not indicate otherwise, be sure to pro- 
vide him with an answer later. Answer 
quetoW directly, briefly, and to the point. 

nswer the question an oi the question, 
then stop. The intelligence officer is respon- 
sible for pieseiine the material and fur- 
nishing the user with comprehensive 
information. 


Strive for a smooth, convincing, friendly, 
and effective delivery, with a proper mil- 
itary = A peasy well-modulated 
voice, suited to the size of the area or room 
is a requisite. Be confident. Confidence is 
achieved through practice and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 


Following the Paes: sa a concise 
memorandum for recor i ). It should 
record the subject, date, time, and place of 
the briefing; as well as ranks, names, and 
job titles of those present. The substance of 
the briefing may be recorded in very concise 
form; however, depending on local custom, 


this summary may be omitted. Recommen- 
dations and their ‘approval, disapproval, or 
approval with modification, is recorded, as 
well as any instructions or directed action 
resulting from the ee there is any 
doubt about the intent of the decision 
maker, a draft of the MFR should be sub- 
mitted to him for approval or correction 
before it is prepared in final form and 
distributed. 


There are four recognizable types of intel- 
ligence briefings: information briefing, 
decision eee staft briefing, and mis- 
sion briefing. Although there are elements 
common to all, each type is distinct and is 
discussed separately. 


INFORMATION BRIEFING 


The purpose of the information briefing is 
to inform the listener—to keep him abreast 
of the current situation or to supply specific 
requested information. It does not require a 
decision. The desired response is compre- 
hension. Information briefings provide— 


O High priority information that requires 
the immediate attention of the 
commander. 


O Complex information, such as statisti- 
cal charts, that requires detailed 
explanation. 


O Controversial information which 
requires elaboration for thorough 
understanding. 


The information briefing deals only with 
facts. It usually does not include conclu- 
sions or recommendations. It should con- 
tain a brief introduction to indicate the area 
to which the ons is addressed and to 
orient the listener. As with all briefings, 
presentation of the facts must be orderly, 
ey objective, honest, clear, and concise. 
You should avoid presenting redundant 
information. Information must be tailored 
to the user. 


Mastery of the techniques of the informa- 
tion briefing is most important. Mental dis- 
cipline is required in order to present the 
essential facts objectively, without drawing 
conclusions. Information briefing elements 
form an essential pa of each of the other 
three types of briefing techniques. 


INTRODUCTION 


Greeting. Use military Our, address 
the person(s) being briefed, and identify 
yourself. 


peso anon, Announce the classifica- 
tion of your briefing. 


Purpose. Explain the purpose and scope. 


Procedure. Explain any special proce- 
dures such as demonstrations, displays, or 
tours. 


BODY 


Arrangement. Arrange main ideas in log- 
ical sequence. 


Aids. Use visual aids correctly. 
Transitions. Plan for effective transitions. 


Questions. Be prepared to answer ques- 
tions at any time. 


CLOSE 
Conclusions. Give a concluding statement. 
Questions. Ask for questions. 


Announcements. Announce the next 
briefer, if any. 


DECISION BRIEFING 


Although the decision briefing contains 
elements of the information briefing, it is 
much broader and more comprehensive in 
scope, and it is presented for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. [he specific response tO the 
decision briefing is an answer to a question 
or a decision to take a course of action. 


The first requirement in preparing for a 
decision briefing is to isolate and define the 
problem. Never present problem-solving 
situations too complex for solution by any 
step-by-step logical reasoning process. The 
assumptions may be stated or not. Exam- 
ples of proper assumptions might be “Ade- 

uate resources will be provided” or “The 
enemy will continue to defend.” Assump- 
tions must be both reasonable and 
supported. 


The next step is to collect and present the 
facts bearing on the problem. This portion 
of the decision briefing is essentially the 
same as the information briefing, and the 
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same rules generally apply, with the follow- 
Ing exceptions. 

0 If already known facts have a direct 
bearing on the problem they should be 
repeated. Since this briefing is pre- 
sented to elicit a decision, the users 
may need to be reminded of pertinent 
facts directly related to the problem so 
they can arrive at a sound decision. 


O Facts previously unknown to the users 
should be limited to those that have a 
direct bearing on the problem and that 
might influence the outcome of the 
decision to be made or the subsequent 
action to be taken. 


In presenting facts, you should strive for 
objectivity. All of the more pertinent posi- 
tive and negative facts should be presented. 
All the important facts must be brought out 
accurately and fully. Facts may be substan- 
tiated by citing single authoritative sources, 
multiple supporting opinions or personal 
experiences, or by demonstrating their rea- 
sonableness. You should be familiar with 
the sources of your information. Wrong 
conclusions or recommendations can be 
more readily excused if they are a matter of 
incorrect judgement than if they are an 
improper or biased presentation of the 
facts. The facts must have a bearing on the 
problem. 


Next, state the probable courses of action, 
and briefly point out the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. Prior to the presen- 
tation, you should analyze possible reac- 
tions to each of the courses of action and 
state concisely the potential dangers 
involved. This discussion is followed by the 
conclusions, which consist essentially of 
succinct statements of the acceptability or 
undesirability of each course of action’and 
reasons why each should be so considered. 


Both the discussion and conclusion por- 
tions of the briefing must be logically con- 
structed. A logical presentation allows the 
commander to make correct conclusions 
from the facts presented. Throughout a 
presentation, you must be certain that con- 
clusions flow reasonably from the facts 

resented. Each recommendation should be 
Stated so that its words can be used to state 
the decision, whenever appropriate. 
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In your conclusions, list the possible 
courses of action in order of merit. If possi- 
ble, prior to the actual briefing, solicit con- 
currences and nonconcurrence from inter- 
ested staff sections. When presenting re- 
commendations, you should be — to 
identify nonconcurrence and state from 
whom and for what reason they were made. 


You must be prepared for interruptions 
and questions at any point during the brief- 
ing. When interrupfions occur, questions 
should be answered completely before pro- 
ceeding. At the same time, you should not 
be distracted from rapidly resuming the 

lanned sequence of presentation. You must 

e able to support, by explanation, any part 
of the briefing. When preparing for the 
briefing, possible questions are anticipated 
and answers prepared. 


A decision is the expected response of the 
decision briefing. At the outset of the brief- 
ing, you must announce clearly that you are 
seeking a decision. At the conclusion, if no 
decision is received, ask for it. You must be 
certain the decision given by the decision 
maker is understood: If you are uncertain, 
you should ask for clarification. 


It is not always necessary to use the com- 
plete form of the decision briefing. For _ 
example, a battalion 53 might present his 
commander with one new facet of a current 
problem. He might explain the new aspect 
and its effect on current operation plans 
recommend a course of action, and ask for a 
decision. At other headquarters cs 
largely on the personality and desires of the 
commander, only portions of the briefin 
might be presented. However, the processes 
used to formulate the decision briefing 
remain essentially the same, regardless of 
the local peculiarities of presentation. 

The decision briefing is designed to 
obtain an answer or a decision. It is com- 


parable to an oral staff study and generally 
ollows the same sequence. 


INTRODUCTION 


Greeting. Use military courtesy, address 
persons being briefed, and identify yourself. 


eae Announce the classifica- 
tion of your briefing. 


Purpose. State that the purpose of the 
briefing is to obtain a decision. Announce 
the problem statement. 


Procedure. Explain any special proce- 
dures such as additional briefers. 


Coordination. Indicate what coordination 
has been accomplished. 


BODY 


Assumption. Must be valid, relevant and 
necessary. Omit if there is none. 


Facts Bearing on the Problem. Must be 
supportable, relevant, and necessary. 


Discussion. Analyze courses of action. 
Plan for smooth fransition. 


Conclusion. Degree of acceptance or the 
order of merit for each course of action. 


Recommendation. State actions recom- 
mended. Be specific. Do not solicit opinion. 


CLOSE 
Questions. Ask for questions. 


Decisions. Request a decision. 
FOLLOW UP 


eee Following the briefing, if the chief 
of staff or executive officer is not present, 
the briefer must inform him or the staff 
secretary of the commander's decision. 


STAFF BRIEFING 


The staff briefing is the most widely used 
pe of military briefing. It is designed for 
the rapid oral dissemination of information 
to a group of people and is similar to the 
information briefing. Although it is not 
commonly used for planning purposes or for 
solving problems, it bears a similarity to 
the decision Ene whenever it leads to a 
command decision. It is used at every mili- 
tary echelon to keep the commander and his 
statf informed of the current situation. The 
anticipated response is a coordinated or 
unified effort. 


In headquarters of larger units, staff 

a aaa are nae! scheduled periodi- 
tally. Unscheduled staff briefings are called 
as fhe need arises. In combat, briefings are 
held_as often as the situation requires. Such 
briefings are especially valuable in opera- 
tional conditions when a general awareness 


of the situation is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to achieve by any other means. There- 
fore, the staff briefing is an effective tool 
employed by the commander to ensure 
unity of command. 


In the staff briefing, each staff represen- 
tative may be called on to present informs 
tion pertinent to his ie activity. The 
staft briefing is usual y poe over by the 
immediate superior of the general staff or 
coordinating staff officers. He usually calls 
on staff representatives to present matters 
that might pertain to, or require coordi- 
nated action by, other staff sections. Each 
headquarters usually has an established 
order of staff presentation. The staff pre- 
sentation might be preceded or followed by 
remarks from the chief of staff or XO and 
by the commander if he is in attendance. 


Staff briefings are the commander’s tool 
for developing coordinated, unified staff 
action. The COPMGNGE Se onan) and 
the needs of movement will lead him to use 
his staff as he sees fit in the exercise of 
command. 


The nature of the information presented 
at the staff briefing varies at each level of 
command. At lower levels, the information 
will pertain only to the immediate unit and 
its activities. Af higher levels, information 
will be of a more general nature and will 
deal with policies instead of particular 
actions. In field operations, information 
will emphasize tactical matters and will 
tend to take on fewer characteristics of the 
information briefing and more of the deci- 
sion briefing. 


The staff briefing is a valuable and flexi- 
ble instrument available to the commander 
or chief of staff at every level of command. 
It is used to achieve a unified, coordinated 
effort in accomplishing the mission of the 
command. 


MISSION BRIEFING 


The mission briefing is designed espe- 
cally for use during combat operations. It 
is used to emphasize information, give spe- 
cific instructions, or instill an appreciation 
of the mission. The desired response is a 
thorough understanding and appreciation 
of operational conditions that will lead to 
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the successful execution of the mission. It is 
closely related to the information briefing. 


The intelligence portion of the mission 
briefing is usually conducted by the G2 or 
52, depending on the nature of the mission 
to be performed, or the level of the head- 
quarters involved. 


The first step in accomplishing a mis- 
sion—informing those involved of their 
tasks—is taken by issuing oral or written 
orders. When a situation is unique or the 
mission is of a critical nature, particularly 
as it relates to the actions of individual par- 
ticipants, the mission briefing will provide 
individuals or small units with very specific 
mission data. The mission briefing rein- 
forces previously issued orders. It also pro- 
vides a more detailed list of requirements 
and particular instructions for individuals, 
often explaining the overall significance of 
their roles. This type of briefing must be 
prepared and presented with great care to 
ensure that it neither confuses mission or 
objectives nor conflicts with previously 
issued orders. 


A Boer example of the use of the mission 
briefing in larger operations comes from 
World War IL prior to the invasion of Nor- 
mandy. The 10lst Airborne Division had 
received its mission: Conduct an airborne 


assault into Normandy on the night of 5-6 
June 1944. Because each smaller unit and 
even each individual had a vital role to 
play, mission briefings were used to inform 
each man of his critical role in the opera- 
tion. First, the men were told of the general 
situation and mission of the division. Then 
each individual was informed of the specific 
mission of his unit and was given detailed 
instructions for accomplishing it. Using 
poco and terrain mock-ups, the 

riefers made certain that each man was 
intimately familiar with his job and his 
particular AO. Each man learned to recog- 
nize distinguishing landmarks, how to 
orient himself no matter how far he missed 
his drop zone (DZ), where he was to go once 
on the ground, the situation he might 
expect to find, and how to deal with them, 
Finally, he was told of the significance of 
his role, and how it would contribute to the 
successful accomplishment of the division 
mission and, even more, to the success of 
the Allied invasion. 


The purpose of the mission briefing can 
be summarized as the final review of a 
forthcoming military action that is 
designed to ensure fhat those taking part 
are certain of their objectives and the par- 
ticular problems that may confront them. 


APPENDIX C 
THE SURVEILLANCE CARD 


The preprinted surveillance card is a reusable plastic device used to record temporary. 
information about target areas for preplanni 5 Teed args ng and to record data concerning 
targets detected during normal operations of the radar site. By using the mil scale around its 
outer edge and the attached pivot al range arm, you can also use the card to determine exact 
oes of targe ets quickly and accurately. The card is to a scale of 1:50,000 and can be easi- 

ly fabricated at the radar section level if the preprinted card is lost or mutilated. Normally, 
the surveillance card is prep pared by the senior operator or the team chief from information 
furnished by the 52, section leader, or platoon sergeant. Surveillance cards should be pre- 

ared for primary, alternate, and supplementary fadar sites. They should be transferied to 
he new unit when you are relieved in place by another radar team. This will save them the 
trouble of preparing a new surveillance card for the same area. 


ORIENTING THE SURVEILLANCE CARD WITH A COMPASS 


STEP 1 


Determine the 6-digit coordinate of your radar location and mark it on your map with a 
dot. Select a target in the center of your surveillance area and mark it on your map. With 
your compass, measure the azimuth to the target (860 mils magnetic). 
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NOTE: All azimuths used are grid azimuths. Therefore, all compass readings must be con- 
verted from magnetic to grid azimuth. 
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STEP 2 
On your surveillance card, write 8 before the two zeros in the center at the top of the card. 





STEP 3 


Number the even hundred mil marks around the edge of the surveillance card. Begin, 
clockwise. with 9. which indicates the next hundred or 900 mils and continue. Counterclock- 
wise enter 7 on the first hundred mil tick mark and compute all numbers on the card. 
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STEP 4 
Align the range arm on 860m (azimuth to the tar ah Since each small tick mark is 20m, 
the range arm should be three small tick marks past 800m. 
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STEP 5 


Place the surveillance card over the map, aligning the hole at the base of the pivot arm 
over your site. Rotate the card until the range arm is aligned with the target. Be careful that 
the range arm stays on 860m and the hole remains over your radar position. 
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STEP 6 


Tape the overlay to the map. Draw your reference marks on the overlays so that the over- 
lay can be removed and reoriented. On the right and left sides of the overlay outside the sur- 
veillance area, find a north/south and east/west grid line cross. Trace over these lines to 
form a small cross about one-inch long and one-inch wide. At the top or bottom of the north/ 
south grid line write the 2-digit number of that grid line. At the left or right of the east/west 
line write the 2-digit number-of that grid line. 
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STEP 7 


Check the orientation of the overlay by shooting two or three more azimuths to objects that 
are shown on the map. Convert them to grid azimuths. Move the range arm until it is over 
the object on the map and read the azimuth that you shoot for each object. This readin 
should be within 10 mils of the azimuth that you’shoot for each object. If not, do the orienta- 
tion procedures again and recheck. 


ORIENTING THE SURVEILLANCE CARD WITHOUT A COMPASS 


In most instances the general site and sector to be covered will be designated by the sup- 
orted unit. In all cases, the LEFT and RIGHT limits of your sector must be determined prior 
0 mounting the surveillance card on your map. 


MOUNTING THE SCAP 


The following steps will allow you to mount your surveillance card and plotter (SCAP) 
quickly and accurately. 
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Step 1 
Perform a resection and plot this location on your map. 
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Step 2 
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Step 3 


Place your SCAP on the map. 
a. Locate the SCAP pivot point directly over the radar location. 
Rotate the SCAP until your surveillance area is centered in the SCAP alia ch area. 
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b. Now rotate the SCAP, lining the BASE LINE up parallel with either a NORTH-SOUTH 
or an EAST-WEST grid line. 
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The surveillance area MUST remain inside the SCAP target area, though it does NOT 
have to be centered. 
Step 4 


Tape the SCAP to the map. While doing this, ensure the pivot point remains over the radar 
location AND the base line remains parallel to the grid line you used to orient the SCAP. 


Draw reference marks on the S-CA-P-SO it can be removed and remounted. On the left and 
right sides of the plotter outside the surveillance area, locate a grid line intersection. Trace 
over this grid line to form a cross about one inch long and one inch wide. At the bottom of the 
north-south grid line you have drawn, write the 2-digit number of the ‘grid line. 
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Step 5 


Check the orientation of the pre bv shooting two or three azimuths to objects shown on 
the map. Convert these azimuths to grid azimuths. 


ae the range arm to a position over the object on the map, and read the azimuth. This 
azimuth reading should be within 10 mils of your compass reading. If not, do the orientation 
procedures again and recheck. 


Step 6 


Complete your SCAP by filling in the dead spaces, writing in the correct numbers in the 
azimuth ring, and completing the preparation data. Mark the peor ine point, area, and 
sector targets in the surveillance area and enter the appropriate information in the legend. 


If the supported unit has given you specific targets, a and number these targets on the 
SCAP. The symbols below will be used to indicate the type of target: 


O POINT TARGETS—A point-type target is recorded by making a dot at the point of 
mete and numbering this line. Indicate this target in the legend using the same 
number. 


EXAMPLE: @ 


O AREA TARGETS—An fee Pe target is recorded by drawing a line over the area and 
numbering this line. Indicate this target in the legend using the same number. 


EXAMPLEYNWY 


O AREA TARGETS REQUIRING A CHANGE IN RANGE—Some area targets require a 
hgh in range or a change in azimuth. The area target symbol used above remains 
the same. 


EXAMPLE: 


RECORDING INFORMATION 


: ee numbers. Target numbers should coincide with the number assigned to the target 
y the 52. 


Azimuths. Enter the azimuth or azimuths required to orient the radar toward the target or 
area. If it is a point-type target, one azimuth will be required. ee Pe targets, such as a 
stretch of road, will require both the right and left azimuth covering the area. 


The single azimuth of a point ee sek is determined by aligning the range arm over the 
target and reading the azimuth at the top of the surveillance card. This azimuth is then 
recorded in the legend. The area-type ae which requires two azimuths, is determined b 
using the range arm to the right and left limits of the area. These azimuths are then recorded 
in the legend. 


REMEMBER: The long marks represent 100 mils and each short mark repres- 
ents 20 mils. A high degree of accuracy (to within 10 mils) can be determined. 


Ranges. Next, enter the range or ranges ee to survey the point or area. The range is 
obtained by anes the range arm over the target area and reading the distance marked on 
the range arm. The arm is numbered from 1 to 10; each number represents 1,000 meters and 


each tick mark represents 100 meters. 


In some instances, while monitoring a point, you may have to make range changes. This is 
determined by measuring the minimum and maximum ranges which can be adequately 
covered in the area. 


Elevation Settings. The elevation setting is determined oH aligning the telescope of the 
radar on the target or area and reading the elevation. In hilly terrain, you may require more 
than one elevation setting for each target or area. When these readings are determined, enter 
the minimum and maximum elevation in the legend. 


LEGEND 


Target Number Azimuth Range Elevation Description 
Left Right | Min Max Min Max 
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_ Description. Enter the type and frequency of surveillance for the point or area or any other 
information that is required. 


Other uses. The surveillance card et eed also be used to record dead space that cannot 
be covered by your radar. If there is a hill that blocks your LOS, record this on your overlay. 
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Coordinates. With the surveillance card, you can determine the 6-digit coordinate of a 
target in about 20 seconds. Take the target’azimuth and range from the radar. Set the range 
arm on the correct azimuth and go out the arm to the Pee range. Mark the target’s posi- 


tion on the overlay and, using a coordinate scale, read the 6-digit coordinates from the map. 


Surveillance area. Use a compass or map to determine the right and left limits of your sur- 
veillance area. Once you have determined the grid azimuths of the left and right limits, align 


the ne: arm on those azimuths and draw a line from your radar position to the azimuth 
marks. 


Targets data log. The data log is used to record information about targets or areas of inter- 
est not listed in the legend. It is also used as a record of targets detected and reported. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 
Each small tick mark represents 20 mils. 
Each large tick mark represents 100 mils. 


Be sure to recheck your orientation by shooting two or three more azimuths to objects 
shown on your map. 


All magnetic azimuths must be converted to grid azimuths. 


Be careful that the pivot point hole and range arm do not move when working with 
orientation. 


Be simple, accurate, and fast. 
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APPENDIX D 
ARMY OF EXCELLENCE 


Army of Excellence organizations were 
developed as a direct result of the Army’s 
AOE study in 1983. The study recognized 
the necessity of implementing the revolu- 
tionary air-land battle doctrine but with 
organizations that could be manned and 
equipped at design authorized levels, par- 
ticularly authorized level of organization 1. 
AOE design addressed the Army leader- 
ship’s studied conclusion that the division 
was too aie and cumbersome to effectivel 
move about the battlefield. It was conclude 
that most of the corps was dedicated to 
supporting the division, and that divisions 
possessed combat support assets lus to or 
in excess of those at the corps. Under the 
Army’s emerging air-land battle doctrine, 
the doctrinal requirements existed for the 
corps commander to orchestrate the battle 
through a Pe operational plan. The op- 
erational level of war specifically addresses 
the desired plans and operations required to 
confront and defeat potential adversaries 
organized and deployed at a level commen- 
surate with the US corps. AOE organiza- 
tions represent the culmination of an effort 
of force design and force restructuring to 
facilitate the force modernization process, 
while reducing or eliminating the Army’s 
“hollowness,” and improving the corps 
commander’s ability to execute air-land bat- 
tle doctrine. 


AOE IMPACT ON 
BATTALION/BRIGADE 
IEW OPERATIONS 


The impact of AOE on IEW operations at 
battalion and brigade levels is considered to 
be a positive one. At the battalion and bri- 

ade levels, no significant changes have 
occurred in the AOE-designed combat orga- 
nizations that would significantly change 
IEW operations previously described within 
this manual. AOE changes in vee 
combat organizations such as DIVARTY, 
the combat aviation brigade and air defense 
battalion, as well as combat Suppor and 
CSS organizations, have been offsetting. 


For example, while redundant and often 
dated acquisition systems have been 
reduced or eliminafed, new collection capa- 
bilities have been incorporated into organi- 
zations within the division in response to 
intelligence, EW missions, and ee 
ties mandated by the proper execution of 
air-land battle doctrine. 


BATTALION IEW RESOURCES 


AOE force design changes impose no 
changes to those IEW capabilities described 
earlier. However, capabilities supportin 
IEW resources provided by combat and 
combat support organizations such as the 
DIVARTY, air defense artillery battalion, 
and MI battalion have, in select cases, been 
changed by the number and types of sen- 
sors Or acquisition capabilities provided in 
what may be regarded as the nominal “bri- 
gade slice.” 


BRIGADE IEW RESOURCES 


IEW systems and resources available to 
support the brigade and subordinate 
maneuver battalions and task forces have 
been changed in some instances with the 
emergence of AOE organizations. Described 
below are the specific changes resulting 
from AOE. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Field artillery cannon support to the bri- 
ade remains unchanged. However, AOE 
changes the organization of target acquisi- 

tion assets available within the division 
artillery’s TAB. The TAB retains the coun- 
termortar, counterbattery capabilities pro- 
vided by the AN/TPQ-36 and AN/TPQ-37 
(FIREFINDER) systems and the moving- 
teeta radar surveillance capa- 
bility ploce by the AN/TPS-25A or 
AN/TPS-58B systems. Eliminated from the 
TAB under AOE are the four AN/TNS-10 
sound-ranging sets which provide part of 
the passive countermortar, counterbattery 
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detection capability of the TAB. With the 
development and = of the PADS and 
the resulting recontiguration of survey ele- 
ments with DIVARTY, flash ranging teams 
organized around these survey party mem- 
bers and associated with field artillery bat- 
talion observation posts have been simi- 
larly reduced. The net result of reductions 
within the sound and flash ranging sec- 
tions has been the total elimination of the 
DIVARTY sound and flash platoon. Reduc- 
tions in the number of air observers, from 
ten to six; and lasing teams, from three to 
one per DS artillery battalion, have also 
reduced the division’s (as well as ee) 
observation capability by reducing the 
number of eyes observing the battlefield. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


MI resources dedicated to the IEW mis- 
sion have been selectively alteredin 
numbers and types based on AOE redesign 
criteria. Of significant impact is the knowl- 
edge that, while AOE has led to the forma- 
tion of the new infantry division (Light), it is 
also responsible for the creation of a specif- 
ically tailored MI battalion (CEWJ) to sup- 
port this type division. MI resources remain 
organized with multidisciplined capabilities 
found within the MI battalion structure of 
each type division. While variations are 
observed in the density of HUMINT vs. 
technical collection systems provided in the 
MI battalion structure for each type divi- 
sion, these variants have been specifically 
designed in concert with the scope of mis- 
sions the IEW system is expected to sup- 

ort, the levels of conflict for which each 
ype division is reorganized, force con- 
straints, and the acknowledgement of 
acceptable risk to IEW mission performance 
ease by constrained manpower ceil- 
ings. IEW resources organic or OPCON to 
the MI brigade and MI battalion continue 
to include IPW, CI, aerial surveillance and 
aerial EW assets, ground-based EW assets, 
GSR and, in the airborne, air assault, and 
light divisions, the REMBASS. The distri- 
bution of these IEW resources and their 
normal allocation of support to the division 
and its subordinate maneuver brigades and 
battalions are shown on the following[page] 
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AOE represents a change in HUMINT 
collection capabilities with the addition of a 
long-range surveillance capability at the 
oe and division levels. Long-range sur- 
veillance operations are conducted in 
response to operational tasking from the 
ACof5, G2 at each respective echelon, and 
operations are targeted in areas across the 
FLOT in response to deep targeting and 
intelligence requirements. Interdiction of 
enemy forces is not an LRSU function. 
While this HUMINT capability is added, CI 
interrogation capabilities within the heav 
division have been reduced due to force 
level constraints. Within the heavy corps, 
Cl and interrogation teams operating 
within the division AO will require aug- 
mentation from the corps MI brigade 1 
normal DS (to brigade) and GS capabilities 
are to be provided. When such augmenta- 
tion is not available, specific plans will be 
required within the corps detailing IPW and 
Cl support procedures to be followed at 
reduced support levels. Concepts commonly 
associated with light division operations, 
such as the area support concept, a 
apply to such operations as mobile Cl team 
operations in forward brigade AOs. While 
these teams would be deployed as GS assets 
of the division, their operations under area 
support concepts should preclude inter- 
rupted CI support to forward ae ed 
forces. [PW assets assigned to the MI bat- 
talion, heavy division, are found at mini- 
mum essential levels. The ACofS, G2, in 
coordination with the G3 and MI battalion 
commander and $3 will determine the __ 
desired command relationship under which 
these limited assets will be deployed. As 
IPW personnel within the heavy division 
are organized as an interrogation team with 
limited communications and mobility, they 
will normally be deployed in GS of the divi- 
sion as the nucleus of the division EPW col- 
lecting point in the division’s rear area. 
IPW teams provided by the corps MI bri- 
ae will, when allocated, normally be 

eployed in DS of forward-deployed bri- 
gades within the division.ClorIPW 
resources allocated to the airborne and air 
assault divisions will normally be 
deployed in DS of brigades and GS of the 
division based on the type operations. 


ALLOCATED ALLOCATED 
ECHELON | ORGANIC RESOURCES SUPPORT SUPPORT 


Mi Brigade 





Long Range Surv Co’ 

EPW Interrogators 

Cl Support 

CORPS Aerial Surveillance 

SLAR 
Infrared 
Photography 

Aerial ESM 

Ground Based EW ? 


Ml Battalion 


LRS Det’ Interrogators 

EPW interrogators ° Cl Support 
DIVISION Ci Support ‘ Ground EW 

Aerial EW 5 

Ground Based EW 





Interrogators ° 








Cl Support ‘ 
BRIGADE NONE Ground EW 
GSR 
REMBASS ° 
GSR 


BATTALION NONE REMBASS ® 














LRSD HUMINT capability added under AOE. 

2. Corps ground EW assets limited. 

3. EPW personnel at reduced strength in MI bn hvy div, requires corps augmentation. Allocated DS 
to bde and bn normally for specific missions only. GS/DS capability in all other type divs. 

4. In hvy div, Ci support normally held in general support and deployed within div AO under area 
support. tasking; GS/DS Cl support capability in other type divisions. 

5. Organic to CAB, OPCON to the MI bn. 

REMBASS organic to airborne, air assault, and light division only. 


> 
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Within the newly created light division, 
the HUMINT capabilities provided by 
organic CI and IPW teams are significantly 
expanded when compared with similar dis- 
ciplines within the heavy division. This 
results from the recognized need for an 
expanded HUMINT operational capability 
in support of light division operations in 
lower levels of conflict for which the divi- 
sion is optimized. Ground-based EW assets 
formerly found within the TEB of the corps’ 
MI brigade have been reduced to minimum 
essential levels. The reserve component 


total IEW capability in war when the full 
oD complement of divisions are deployed, 
that is, active and reserve divisions. Pro- 
vided by the RC, TEB are ground-based HF 
collection, HF/ VHF jaa ,and ground- 
based ELINT capabilities. While pre-AOE 
TOES for MI organizations included provi- 
sions for remote sensor teams augmentin 
the MI structure, the living TOE process 
does not. Remote sensors monitoring teams 





AN/PPS-5 


AN/PPS-15 


TOTAL 
(Operational Teams) 





are currently documented in the TOE of the 


MI battalion (CEWJ) of the airborne divi- 
sion only. REMBASS and remote sensor 
monitoring teams will be added to other 
type division MI battalion TOES based on 
the basis of issue plan for the REMBASS, 
when fielded. 


Ground Surveillance Radars 


GSRs remain in the MI battalion struc- 
tures of all type divisions. AOE design of 
GSR sections in each type division has 
resulted in a reduction in total numbers of 


ie TEB is organized to increase the corps’ 


GSR AUTHORIZATIONS 
Arm/Mech Lt Inf Air Assault 
Division Division Division 
| 12 3 3 
(+2 Float) (+1 Float) (+1 Float) 


(+2 Float) 


GSR teams assigned to these divisions and, 
with the exception of the heavy division, 


reater reliance upon the lightweight 


mobile AN/PPS-15 radar system. GSR allo- 
cations for each division under AOE are as 
shown in the following illustration. 


GSR teams will continue to be provided 


DS or attached, less radar maintenance, to 
maneuver brigades and battalions or task 
forces based on reconnaissance and surveil- 
ance planning conducted by the ACofS, 


Enemy Prisoner of War Interrogators 
Interrogators have been assigned to EPW 


sections in varying numbers by type divi- 
sion in anticipation of the expected need for 
this HUMINT capability. Manpower force 
ceilings have had impact on the total 
number of interrogators which could be 
placed in certain organizations, the heavy 


division, for example, where a conscious 
decision was made in decreasing HUMINT 





Airborne 
Division 





9 9 
(+2 Float) (+2 Float) 





pace in favor of the return and inclusion 
of technical collection assets. The reverse is 
also true. In the light division, where 
eround based ECM systems are not incor- 
potatee into the MI battalion TOE, due to 
heir low intensity conflict (LIC) orienta- 
tion, space savings were used to increase 
the strength of the CI and interrogation 
sections where this added HUMINT man- 

ower was deemed most area The 
number of interrogators authorized within 
the MI battalions for all types of divisions 
under AOE are as follows: 


INTERROGATOR AUTHORIZATIONS 























UNIT/PERSONNEL ARM/MECH LT INF AIR ASSAULT AIRBORNE 
DIV DIV DIV 
INTERROGATION PLT 1/ 
INTERROGATION SECTION 1 1 





7 


7 


TOTAL INTERROGATORS 10 25 7 





| ADMIN SPECIALIST (7IL) 





TOTAL SECTION 2 
STRENGTH 





NOTES: 1. Platoon Leader (SC 35A, 02) also provided. 


2. Platoon strength includes personnel assigned to platoon HQ, division cage, DOC exploitation, and 
interrogation teams. 


a id 


Additional interrogators required for sus- EAC. Additionally, manpower limitations 
tained EPW operations in the heavy, air within the division base structure have 
assault, and airborne divisions will be caused a reduction in the number of CI 
obtained from interrogation assets availa- authorizations within each type division, 
ble within the CI mis op On company, with the notable exception of the infantr 
TEB of the MI brigade at corps. division (light), where HUMINT resources 


have been given priority over technical col- 
lection systems and resources. While 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE Sie Ce. ee placed 
Cl resources within each type division ee eee ee 
have undergone important ingen in mis- tt ney LS at 
sions and resourcing with the emergence of 5 P Beran. 
AOE. SIGSEC assets have been removed Cl resource authorizations for each type 
from the division and corps and placed at division are as follows. 










1 


TOTAL Cl AGENT/ 
TECH 
TOTAL ORGANIZATION 
STRENGTH 


cn ,2 






Ci RESOURCE AUTHORIZATION 
ORGANIZATION ARM/MECH LT INF AIR ASSAULT AIRBORNE 
AND PERSONNEL DIV DIV DIV DIV 


NOTES: 1. Includes platoon leader, SC 35A, LT 
2. Includes CPT, 36A and E7, 97B 










As with interrogators, the sustainment of 
Cl operations at ECB requires the augmen- 
tation of CI personnel from the CI interro- 
gation company of the TEB, MI brigade at 
corps. This is a true for Cl opera- 
tions within the heavy division. CI team 
ee ae using area en concepts 
rather than DS is expected to be prevalent 
when CI augmentation from corps is 
unavailable. 


ELECTRONIC WARFARE SUPPORT 


EW 4 i in each type division has 
remained largely unchanged when com- 
pared to pre-AOE levels. Exceptions, how- 
ever, are found in the allocation of EW sys- 
tems within the MI battalion of the infantry 
division (light), and the corps MI brigade’s 
TEB. Additionally, the QUICKFIX flight 
platoon has been eae within the combat 
division brigade structure based on its dem- 
onstrated performance in the airborne divi- 
sion under this organizational design in the 
at In the infantry division light, the need 
or expanded HUMINT resources and con- 
straints on the number of vehicles due to 
strategic mobility requirements has taken 
recedence over the allocation of ground- 
ased ECM assets in the MI battalion 
structure. Airborne ECM, provide by the 
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QUICKFIX flight platoon, constitutes the 
only ECM capability oo to the light 
division. The corps” TEB is organized with 
aes ECM and ELINT systems in- 
ended to roundout EW capabilities within 
the corps’ sector by oe additional 
ECM and ELINT Collection teams where 
most needed. Based on the retention of 
these few EW resources in the corps TEB, 
and in response to the i of force level 
ceilings within the corps base structure as a 
whole, additional EW resources foetal 
found within the active component TEB of 
the corps’ MI brigade have been removed. 
The EW capabilities provided by the reserve 
component TEB are ae to bring the 
corps EW arsenal up to full operatin 
strength. With respect to maneuver battal- 
ion and brigade a the impact of 
these changes within the corps MI brigade’s 
active component TEB are considered of 
less import than would have been the case 
if ground-based EW resources had been 
assigned to the corps MI fees rather 
than the division’s MI battalion, and 
deployed forward to the FLOT or FEBA as 
augmentation resources to the division. 


EW collection and jamming resources for 


the AOE c ons are summarized in the 
following Hllusitatonal 


COLLECTION TEAM AUTHORIZATIONS 


COLLECTION HVY CORPS TEB ARM/MECH LT INF AIR ASSAULT AIRBORNE 
TEAMS/SYSTEMS AC RC DIV DIV DIV DIV 


OPERATORS 
AN/TRQ-32' 
AN/TRQ-302 


OPERATORS 











AN/TRQ-30/PRD-10 


TRAILBLAZER (AN/ 
TSQ-114A/B) 


OPERATORS 
MCS 


RSS 


TEAMPACK 
MSQ-103 


TOTAL POSI- 
TIONS 


TOTAL OPERA- 
TORS 


Currently being replaced by the TEAMMATE, AN/TRQ-32(V) system. 

AN/TRQ-30 will be replaced by the AN/PRD-10, manpack radio direction finding system (MRDF). 
LLV] teams are equipped with AN/TRQ-30/PRD-10 and are manned by a four-man team to provide 
additional intercept capability. 





COMJAM RESOURCES AVAILABILITY 
AC RC DIV DIV DIV DIV 


SYSTEM 


TACJAM 


AN/GLQ-3B 


NOTE: 1. Nine AN/TLQ-17A systems are allocated within the active component EW co, TEB, light corps. The 
reserve component TEB provides an additional six AN/TLQ-17A and six AN/GLO-3B ECM systems to 


the light corps structure. 


AOE restructuring has permitted the 
refinement of organizational and other con- 
cepts key to describing how EW resources 
are employed. By example, noncommunica- 
tions intercept téams of the heavy division 
were formerly placed singularly within the 
organization of the EW platoons with little 
noncommunications analysis or ELINT DF 
anticipated. While the product-improved 
TEAMPACK system will be netted electron- 
ically by a data link in a manner similar to 
TRAILBLAZER, the AOE MI battalion 
structure for the heavy division places the 
noncommunications intercept teams within 
the SIGINT processing platoon. COMINT 
analysts and noncommunications intercept 
operators or analysts, MOS eh assigned to 
the analysis section of the SIGINT process- 
ing ae conduct initial correlation of 
COMINT/ELINT DF reporting and provide 
for the enhanced C? of these critical te- 
sources. Similarly, team restructuring under 
AOE and modern equipment has permitted 
the replacement of generator mechanics __ 
(MOS 52D) at each of the three RSSs within 
the SIGINT processing platoon with EW/ 
SIGINT voice intercept operators (98G) 
enhancing their independent voice collec- 
tion and gisting or reporting capabilities 
we automatic DF operations are not in 
elfect. 


AOE has not changed other key doctrinal 
concepts stated in FM 34-1, or in previous 


chapters within this manual. IEW company 
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teams will normally be deployed in a bri- 
gade sector when Sufficient MI battalion 
resources are deployed forward to warrant 
the formation of the company team and the 
need for a single MI commanrider represent- 
ing all IEW elements in the sector is deemed 
ap ropriate for the successful execution of 

IEW missions. 


OTHER COMBAT SUPPORT 
UNITS 


AOE redesign of other divisional organi- 
zations has also produced changes within 
the overall area of IEW support provided 
commanders. The reduction in the number 
of FAARs from eight to six yor in the 
heavy division has reduced the overall air 
threat warning capability within the divi- 
sion, though for intelligence purposes, this 
reduction will be more than compensated 
for in the foreseeable future with innovative 
changes being evaluated in the integration 
and exchange of air threat warning infor- 
mation between corps and division air 
defense organizations. The loss of engineer 
battalion reconnaissance teams for terrain 
reconnaissance, brigade classification, and 
damage assessment or weather effects 
assessments necessitates greater reliance, 
as in the past, on similar assessment being 
provided by cavalry reconnaissance ele- | 
ments, scouts, air observers, and other units 


throughout the division. While the loss of 
engineer reconnaissance teams can have an 
impact on intelligence support provided to 
commanders, training of other elements to 
accomplish these tasks, and concise state- 
ments of intelligence requirements related 
to the terrain intelligence function remedy 
their loss. IEW support provided by other 
combat. Support organizations described 
earlier in this manual remain unaffected by 
AOE design. 


LONG-RANGE 
SURVEILLANCE 
OPERATIONS 


The formation of long range surveillance 
organizations within the division and corps 
MI organization under AOE represents the 
most ei enue change in IEW support to 
forward maneuver forces. The primary mis- 
sion of the long-range surveillance detach- 
ment (LRSD), division, is to provide collec- 
tion by HUMINT means within the 
division’s areas of operations and interest; 
and to observe and report enemy disposi- 
tions, facilities, and activities, as well as 
terrain and weather conditions. Speci- 
fically, the LRSU- 


O Conducts long-range information col- 
lection through surveillance and 
reconnaissance. 


CQ Determines and reports the location, 
strength, equipment, disposition, 
organization, and movement of enemy 
orces and determines the location of 
high-value targets, to include NBC 
weapon delivery systems; nuclear 
weapon storage sifes; reserves; C ele- 
ments; and key installations, including 
both fixed and mobile facilities. 


QO Conducts damage assessment and 
NBC monitoring. 


O Emplaces and employs unattended 
sensors and electronic intelligence, 
target Sedu On and designation 
equipment. 

O Employs photographic and night 
image enhancement devices. 


O Obtains information on possible drop 
and landing zones for airborne and 
airmobile or air assault operations. 


O Provides information on terrain and 
weather conditions. 


CO Provides an assessment of indigenous 
communications facilities for possible 
future allied use. 


The LRSU (heavy division) is organized 
as shown in the following chart. 


The C? element includes the detachment 
headquarters and a subelement for com- 
munications support. It directs the func- 
tions and activities of all elements of the 
LRSD. The base station section operates 
base communications stations to maintain 
communications with deployed reconnais- 
sance teams and forwards combat informa- 
tion by secure communications and mes- 
senger immediately to the CM&D section 
within the G2. The reconnaissance teams 
obtain and report information about enem 
forces, activities, terrain, and weather 
within their assigned areas of surveillance 
and are capable of operating independently. 
The LRSD may be augmented by an addi- 
tional base station from the corps long- 
range surveillance company for timely 
receipt of combat information from corps 
oe surveillance teams deploye 
beyond the range of surveillance provided 
Py LRSD teams, Long-range surveillance | 
plans of the divisions and corps are coordi- 
nated to ensure complementary surveillance 
coverage. 


The LRSD is organic to the MI battalion 
of the division. The LRSD provides the divi- 
sion with the capability to conduct long- 
range surveillance missions to supplement 
intelligence collection and surveillance pro- 
vided by other IEW sources. The results of 
these lon fellge surveillance operations 
will significantly enhance the IEW system 
in providing current intelligence to tactical 
commanders as to threat formations within 
their respective areas of operations and 
interest. 


LRSD (HEAVY DIVISION) 

















STATION 


s 


TATION 





ene 


1. The LRSD (light division) Is organized with four reconnaissance teams. 






APPENDIX E 
RECONNAISSANCE AND SURVEILLANCE PLANNING 


The 52 is responsible for planning R&S 
operations within the BIF or brigade. 
Based upon his detailed knowledge of the 
enemy, weather, and terrain through IPB, 
his goal is to ensure the full surveillance 
coverage of the BTF/brigade battlefield 
area to the extent that resources will allow. 


Special attention will be directed to the 

e ematic surveillance of NAI and TAI 

eveloped through IPB to confirm or den 
the enemy situation as analyzed from prior 
intelligence on hand. In R&S planning, the 
52 must consider and include the capabili- 
ties of all reconnaissance, surveillance, and 
target acquisition means under his direct 
control, as well as those which may support 
this effort, in providing timely intelligence 
and targeting information to his command- 
er. These means normally include GSR, 
REMS, subordinate company LP or OP, 
scouts and patrols, as well as supportin 
systems within the brigade and division 
such as target acquisition radars and 
SIGINT /EW systems. 


Once the 52 has developed the unit R&S 

plan, subordinate units are tasked through 
he BTF S3 for the execution of missions, 
such as planning LPs or OPs and deploying 
aa and scout sections into specific 
arget areas, as outlined in the unit R&S 

lan and other or portions of the 

TF or brigade OPORD. Requirements 
beyond the BIF’s or brigade’s R&S capabil- 
itiés must be satisfied by requests for | 
information to the brigade 82 or division 
G2, who have access to collection assets at 
these echelons. To assist the 52 in planning 
for R&S, there are tools including overlays, 
scout patrols and GSR or REMS plans, and 
patrol orders and reports. 


The BIF R&S overlay on the following 
is prepared to integrate company team 
security or counterreconnaissance plans 
(LP or OP, local security patrols) with BTF 
assets, and those assets provided by the 
brigade, to eliminate gaps in coverage. The 
BIF R&S overlay is consolidated with other 


BIFs’ R&S overlays by the brigade 52 to 

reveal possible gaps in the brigade’s total 
R&S coverage. Similarly, all brigade R&S 
overlays are consolidated by the division 

TSO, who identifies gaps in the division’s 
coverage. 


Reconnaissance and Surveillance 
Overlay 


The R&S overlay is constructed with R&S 
assets graphically gts to ae 


commander’s Sa minimum, the R&S 


overlay will include three sections— 
O A graphic display of deployed R&S 
assets. 
O A planned R&S deployment. 
O Distribution 
The R&S graphic display should depict— 


O Number, location, and parent unit of 
LP or OP. 


QO Patrol routes, SP, RP, and checkpoints. 
O Scout screen line or locations. 


O GSR primary, alternate, and subse- 
quent locations, left and right scan 
limits, GSR mission, and target area 
(monitor or general search). 


O REMS locations (strings or fields). 


The R&S overlay’s legend will include 
administrative information (map informa- 
tion, title, and preparer) and instructions to 
each R&S asset. The instructions include— 


OQ Required operational times. 
Coordination instructions (passage 
points through units). 


O Enemy activities likely to be detected. 
0 Keporting requirements. 


Finally, a distribution listing will be pro- 
vided. R&S overlays should be coordinated 
with and provided to— 


O Company teams. 
O Scout platoon leader. 
O GSK or REMS team leaders. 


Oo $3. the S2 in specifying mission, control mea- 


gq FSO. sures, reporting instructions, time require- 

ments, and coordination measures. These 

O Engineer platoon leader\LNO. ee may be written or oral, but offer the 
Brigade $2. 2 a means of ensuring that ‘all information 


Scout, patrol order, and GSR or REMS required by the R&S asset is provided. 


plans (see illustrations which follow) assist 


RECONNAISSANCE AND SURVEILLANCE OVERLAY 
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Map Sheet Number: 
Map Sheet Series: 
Prepared By: 
Instructions: 
GSR: Est positions 1 and 2 NLT 1800. Est positions 3 and 4 on order. Target: En recon/MRB (BMP with 
T-62) moving south along avenues of approach vic CP 13, 14, and 15 initially, then CP 16, 17, and 18 
respectively. Coordinate withdrawal routes with Tm C and scout platoon leader. 
Scouts: Est forward screen NLT 1600. Target: Enemy recon units. 
Patrols: Tm A--5 man patrol SP NLT 2100. Coordinate Route Lee with scout piatoon leader. Target: Location of 
enemy MR platoons vic CP 3 and CP 4. Tm B--5 man patrol SP NLT 2100. Coordinate Route Grant with 
scout platoon leader. Target: Location of enemy MR platoons vic CP 8 and CP 9. 
LP or OP: All teams establish LP or OP NLT 2200. Target: Enemy recon. 
Reports: Report on the bn ops or intel net using TACREP format. Patrol leaders report to BTF S2 NLT one hour 
upon completion of patrol for debriefing; report combat info on bn ops or intel net. Negative report 
required hourly. 
~ DISTRIBUTION: Tms A, B, C: Scout Platoon; FSO; $3; GSR Tms; Engineer PLT LDR; Bde S2. 
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SCOUT PLAN FORMAT 


1. Mission (PIR or IR included): 

2. Start time: 

3. Completion time: 

4. Actions oe enemy contact: 

5. Actions at obstacles: 

6. Location of friendly minefield and 
barriers: 


7. Routes: 

8. Boundaries: 

9. Phase Lines: 

10. SP, LD, RP, PP, and checkpoints: 
11. Fire support planning: 


12. Organization and communications fre- 
quency for reporting: 


13. Platoon actions upon completion of the 
mission: 


14. Special instructions: 


PATROL ORDER 
1. Situation 
a. Enemy Forces 

(1) Identification 
(2) Location 
(3) Activity 
(4) Strength 
(5) Capabilities 
(6) Probable Course of Action 
b. Friendly Forces 

) Mission of next higher unit 


(1 
(2) Location and actions of adjacent 
units 


(3) Mission and routes of adjacent 
patrols 


; W) a providing fire support 
d. Terrain 
2. Mission 
3. Execution 
a. Concept of Operation 
(1) Maneuver 
(2) Fire Support 


b. Subunit Tasks 
c. Coordinating Instructions 


(1) Actions at the objective 
(2) Time of departure and return 


(3) Movement technique and order of 
movement 


(4) Route(s) 
(>) Departure and reentry of friendly 
ines 


(6) Rally points and actions at rally 
points 


(7) Actions on enemy contact 
(8) Actions at danger areas 
Actions at halts 


(9) 
Cy Locations of friendly minefield 
and other obstacles 


(11) Rehearsals 
(12) Inspections 
(13) Debriefings 
(14) PIR or IR 
(15) Annexes 


4. Service and Support 


O1 


a. Rations and Water 
b. Arms and Ammunition 


c. Uniform and equipment each patrol 
member will carry 


d. Methods of handling wounded, dead, 
and EPW and their equipment 


. Command and Signal 


a. Signal 
(1) Frequencies and call signs 
(2) Pyrotechnics 
(3) Hand and arm signals 
(4) Challenge and password 
(5) Codewords and reports 


b. Command 


(1) Chain of command 


(2) Location of patrol leader during 
movement and at the objective 
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ANNEXES 
A-Patrol Base 
B-Link-up 
C-Intelligence 
D-Overlay 
E-Air Movement 


PATROL PLAN FORMAT 
1. Patrol Number: 
2. Unit assigned and size of patrol: 
3. Mission (PIR or IR included): 
4. Start time: 
5. Completion time: 
6. Actions upon enemy contract: 
7. Actions at obstacles: 


8. Locations of friendly minefield and 
barriers: 


9. Route: 
10. SP, RP, PP, and checkpoints: 
11. Fire support planning: 


12. Organization and communications fre- 
quency for reporting: 


13. Actions upon completion of the mission: 


14. Special instructions: 


GSR OR REMS PLAN FORMAT 
1. Mission: 


2. Time GSR or REMS required to be 
operational: 


3. Routes to GSR site or REMS emplace- 
ment areas: 


4. Location of primary or alternate and sub- 
- Wale GSK sites and REMS strings and 
ields. 


5. Left and right scan limits in mils of GSRs 
search missions); point target location 
monitor mission): 


6. Withdrawal routes to subsequent GSR 
sites: 


7. Location of friendly minefield and 
arriers: 


8. Actions upon enemy contact: 
9. PP and checkpoints: 
10. Fire support planning: 


11. Organization and communications fre- 
quency for reporting: 


12. Special instructions. 


Patrol reports are prepared in detail, 
based upon the S2’s debriefing of the patrol 
leader and other key members of the patrol. 
Results are relayed 'to potential users as 
combat information and are included in the 
52's intelligence data base for later use. 
Results of patrols are normally transmitted 
to the brigade 52 when obtained. Patrols 
will also report information of immediate 
use via radio to the 52, based on reportin 
instructions stated in the patrol plan. Other 
R&S assets report combat information 
using SOP reporting formats or the 
SALUTE format. R&S assets may report on 
the battalion command net, the operations 
net, or the intelligence net, or some combi- 
nation of the three. Reporting is detailed in 
the instructions found on the R&S plan and 
will be normally based on the unit SOP at 


level. An example of aj patrol report] 
format 


rmatjis found on the following page. 





PATROL REPORT FORMAT 


(DESIGNATION OF PATROL) 


ThA 
L 


“A 
We 


MAPS: 





A. Size and composition of patrol. 

Be. Mission. 

C. Time of departure. 

De. Time of return. 

E.- Routes out and back. 

F. Terraine (Description of the terrain--dry, swampy, jungle, thickly 
wooded, high brush, rocky; depth of ravines and draws; condition of 
bridges as to type, size, and strength; effect on armor and wheeled 
vehicles.) 

G. Enemy. (Strength, disposition, condition of defense, equipment, weapons, 


attitude, morale, exact location, movements, and any shift in dis- 


curred. ) 

H. Any map corrections. 

Ie (Not used.) 

J. Miscellaneous information (including aspects of nuclear, biological, and 
chemical warfare). 

Ke Results of encounters with enemy. (Enemy prisoners and disposition, iden- 
tifications, enemy casualties, captured documents and equipment.) 

Le Condition of patrol, including disposition of any dead or wounded. 

M. Conclusions and recommendations (including to what extent the task was acu 
complished and recommendations as to patrol equipment and tactics). 


Signature Gr ad e/Rank Organ Unit of Patrol Leader 


N. Additional remarks by interrogator. 


Signature Grade/Rank Organ Unit of Patrol Leader Time 


QO. Distribution. 


- ——~e_ we eee Se 


position; time activity was observed; coordinates where activity oc~ 
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GLOSSARY 


TN a odessa. Gidtas'e Gira in adn aia Bin en ee eR ok EDERAL AURORE GAA » dow nee @AMOILCE AL 
INN see lee yeu e a cin can se toe aca teed wen ho heen eee ee Aa tet ety ga tee, _ antiaircraft artillery 
MN ye eee nls ea th cot ced Cate atta eB 's Stes ota tO RL aie ae te . ATM air-ground system 
PO cases sesh nes ee testes ak iets oan oe one eh antiaircraft and missile artiller 
ay gh ancl) ac ar teh A ctl baad hl cthcte's leita Pas det ate geek Assistant Chief of Statf 
AC Gia. cares cch cuties e hesednintos oeschaetacdeo cine: cesta tit naanetey ceahe atte eotcatueciss armored cavalry regiment 
Coch ate ee tenes hc ices coe whieh tl are a Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
CY eee eee reece eee ener e teen eee ETE ELST eC etter eta e Cees activity 
A De hpce het cmctebsia detideeh asa des ds eae Ged aod dian a A need ne asin ee eee air defense 
TA nrg ccect cette: Aah Sete tern fig, Bit aah alae Sn hist a Pee atten tae or ate en etc Rae air defense artillery 
Lae Stee th Mea i Og ie A Ma ees rs Und onto Rata dt edi eetod ... adjustment 
PON 25th Ya Suse aries se Reims duped de dade sts dyes hh cine cer Phtganehieistn hen eae ah at atomic demolition munitions 
Nia fess here a trata ete ths an ag Ne he Roe Cinch Pia acannon Mga hee ten tart epee a Sh hate advance 
PIV ec caine he ats Me Att he fo Be nats he hat ceeds kt mach ne cok ene fe Bn A cone As asset evaluation Worksheet 
sa cehca Byes iad Ae clauehs its cde onipans lacl nets aetetaes rs Sieben as edt oostetuesin eeeeeee., adjutant genera 
IDO ys Pe veticagh Saati tacks e ue RRA a ata R aaa narnia en cama air-ground operations system 
AU TEC CO itn wrists Gen aoe eie Be wink deena tea ae nea eee bce cao bcaae alr reconnaissance 
PU se oR ale Ging tetera Strate Ge Beet cnes mate Cilla od administrative and logistics center 
TONG) rete age eae ade MN ah eee ee ee Rai cee kee gi Ge Mielec ett Ae Bea teste Air Force liaison officer 
AltOn ata a nema ian aaeaeat ea aa ae Lee each hatawed sae ee ae bling tetas alternate 
De iRise tegtedtce Siento theses Nepctcdisciatet cece eesti diarsetebadyssdes tas amplitude modulation 
TIVES csaseusertdec sees ccnstonitcts oscRopeio ose oeGhiek ath oh al eaeesiets Bae cemeraeotetasntetiaatete Army Materiel Command 
GUANO Meh ahi he ae ie eM ere hit e hal, CORSE boat a PRG SS Ae RU Aha kee oes alate sete eat Os ammunition 
Foes ea oes shia eaethecadale shee es hata he bp Dinaesliead oor ae kates ese area of oe 
IIE a sasecucrsecactna take os ote cnsien sues ofl wi ececssdhe died natch olecota taboeteen taht sae sous tee deadcntees Army of Excellence 
OU Cisse acauet ere ths seen ath rae a eat at nan Reh eee week cee hate atk Rote eet aia ae Seite cans Rad armored 
IMIG NCC ite Sah eee ae Ry tet flea es Aes a faah, dig sth A teh iat eer armored and.mechanized 
PADI aiech a shoascatt tite sacha ee lrasexeoca-asoen ofadisdoue: dossetniston Army Training and Evaluation Program 
EELS oes hicarc cecetas eta oe eece SPaceadPcetin tainted Ota ee inh eee 6 Lah hel Oneanee ale a oget Seah ceed .. wattiller 
PN hi eed ues let ephamiuen iunahata ape ene A ae Hee eed beau Beton air support operations center 
POO tine Sata ateue a Ae ice re eae tte ie ae ae nee ae ete ammunition su ply point 
PR a ce a Fea pe il ae ha ees eae eseah ache Con Dac ee all-source production section 
Cie bh ae nha alesse tod- Gata teat Oct As stn na ed fea a eapa tenho Sore tact aca ecard Bhaah ddak y Bre sa hes atee eta antitank 
BL Cite ti hae Rateien eae ene Sloe ody aa ta Stee EN eat we olla che cee Oa Rl tad a eee hg es attack 
UM eee epee tte ae tea ah Ph et BN ig eee hd ee aint See Bea walitee Met AoA cae wince ah oat te i attention 
Pts eed dG Age ah GG 8 Satie eee od tion GANG, Oe Aeelih tod, bones aio Gases 8 battery computer system 
PMc Scape cates fe ausnertoct ect es Food eneetpassr etn ced ccuesdsesan Gereeg none alist nde are rigade 
Fe eat a mesa etn Rae a esr ade at ee ees basic encyclopedia 
BICC cs ca stains essieute tne rack anc Aun seicsennrai tek te battlefield information control center 
De a ee At eet ee ly tyne ee Ga ee ch ua td ce GO ee te ee . .Dattalion 
Pe recuse ae ncteata sales schatactah te Castine di setiantad ann has Adi Aamtstahete renee salen tition .... bombing report 
BO at daseeia oct ti bce echo A oak in dae de eens one beet a a battalion observation post 
DA achentint cents spacave cle init hevnetineee dcenh tt Gataceusasena dead Bue elma neahn’ brigade support area 
DL ecipoeetteed/tak brat’ okra Rep hla et ire alin Tat Bea A ten Seitass Mes hae Aa ene be aera battalion task force 
PB) nS ee artes, aan uae aed oe nce ele ee eae ae boot ee es Pg ed ae ee ballistic weather 
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CO sachs ta cok ace et Bova a a lee alo eat ba pc seas Gp dese LR command and control 


CD eae rect tld a al dh eae ln dos rg Rta ea command and control disruption 
CO Ne ana a saat cers aca hace cen se ec Caetad Cgeiia Mie command, control, and communications 
TOM cheeses ei Atenas RG command, control, and communications countermeasures 
Ce ee command, control, communications, and intelligence 
CC Dickaarenies a sen aon ene tea nemeomant nasa Peat tauatee aeutnousy satin combat aviation brigade 
CGE as taected cl dectaat cetaceans tie SS ati taha aceasta cated asa SMe castace Salcnety dha collection and jamming 
CAD cake badda eennaunanidle okt Nena acne dit Achte Baia An heh nnacee besa d haanoule st close air support 
CON arto eich ls ice ere SON eee Waa eG WE Sh we NO URIs eli ae ane bu bata bee ee RES oe le ae CaValr 
CDs acd dec ausinaaalaideteae nh in mala ane eeounasaeaes anh. ome eeaeeeonaanaae . chemical biological 
Et or eae doer G ately heads aee hEe oian san aan Communications-Electronics 
CDs teases Ba bok Bacal a Rune SeSaaacite en deviate Docs Oe elas comin ane areas captured enemy document 
Os scaesiecae et hh steed ae aa Getta ores Communications-Electronics Operating Instructions 
Oe aaa he een eet ieee nai e tenes eee ete sf circular error probable 
CE irene near ceucendnrs wktiec eos dae ats combat electronic warfare and intelligence 
CT ete earth aan nah reels eich Neat shade ec an natin dn h Bere earn COU eR 
Etta ais Sten snetey yomapemslia re acid nce erate tee Baier a rea ia coveringforcearea 
CG areataasapeeds Gaara eas ee nahn a teeta agae tne ea ea a dag ante eh eene Ae commanding general 
AS icone Gana oeee ats sae ee his pouenees ae mat ie ete counterintelligence 
CTs sat soso aas arcuate hertpaitantaa manne SaGenae atau te ataa sec Central Intelligence Agency 
COU seas terautataena age aA sua wa nates wale te fe aati Cotes emiaeas . COMSEC logistic support unit 
I Masta ec aaa eee tse cs ese Da eet tc a teh es cae countermeasures 
ante tec oe es ae a cele ced at Sloane collection management and dissemination 
CI ee ene eee ee ree tee ere ere eee ee et er ere ery er a eee re comma 
CVA maser easneuee sachin leer dpinae hea . commander of missile troops and artillery 
(Osea pariah eG RteA eek ee Get tes hae eitant hoamant Ae aer aaanitce aah temas . compan 
OU ental cela tn fore Sea ee AAS Bh Slt tnt ere Gogo Sete la leoh ease ets Sat collection 
TIN adie Gan seas kane ite agit acres ree ne eta! command 
COMIN acto ctarsnetaea deh Aa cat rae he he taut wean ane aoa. communications intelligence 
COM Me ccinsilacretcts cits tes tiated lately tend writes nae De OG aap te carietcar le communications jamming 
COINS scp ial o ariaelst ania attest Anes tee tat hao Mauls aa nian eek tent ok communications 
COSC es cath ttc need cated aie te tah Maha) oe enh neta eS wat Rett communications securit 
COMM testatla tea Seal actacepla tae e oa ita Rate ula Rd! Sar hie a eae Ng aN ein Se lid aaa a Deep lee mset ofits Me contro 
Os aaa eeenthe tito tea nsaaingh area noaralinG ts apna oh dea teem ana cainte anna Bieantocitee Nt continental United States 
CT essa oie eee ieee tes ead aan ata ee ble ena command observation post 
NO ah aac att Meh Neca. a asa ett Manes ete haa corps support command 
Seale ca lal ea cae afr teece ae entail cal etuaah tate command post 
OI Te itsnds teed agin teehee arate ted let nated noel etd atch td ingiasa ad a cal aaiase Chief Rocket Troop Artillery 
Oia sau teeta cicleee nee aerate nh nanan ones combat service support 
Ce sp detached otraatahc id taste cf teeta ol Soarateg fecha dr hte et odin ela th aa rate critical task list 
CO Cy sere accaceealoetenas ences vacate aerate ards atti: cesta A tas ohte commercial utility cargo vehicle 
Wises une scutes ye Sind tee MaN vera te CU Neate age be donalen wanes: continuous wave 
DR its here lasereee ats eeee ho tang rey Sans aae ene ae Department of the Arm 
DOORS Aci nadst essen sak polar usestoase Deputy Chief of Stafff or Operations and Plans 
See e reece rr eer eee ee rere errs For ry ere ener ee reine eee er errs defense 
DO estates ana ornare tin aatena Ean eer ree ee neo uanonaua nea unane direction finding 
DU iescheer oe scoacss teach icannete tata esa cetee nue haan iia eiaaetad .Defense Intelligence Agenc 
DUD pha Shirhe each hematite a cbha ead ta Sai maiehihe defense ee production schedule 
TO east ar te? ah each Atle oh aes Ma lets dati dotGatentcidee ais acc ivision support command 
CU yccete fas esha sh cine ea Bese la tierah th ah Stceta ate tte ate Reet nate. t dilcat bccn tte Heals Miata tcaohc ge ce gle tal division 
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IV AU est & oh it bat ba tet a ot etn ce eed ae are ae. cate ater matte etl al sti Coat ees toh ae healed division artillery 


PG ease nc tase gene nachoen da taba ard tue daees cet n atten wansasn donee detachment to be left in contact 
cerlan Suga nagene amiga ney ig cueean A ahen sas aarensauneas igital message device 

Dass eesti pate an ae tiuie ash ao preresseare eles a caidas bed GAN ARS aantiags IG eee aie demilitarized zone 
DOC ics sah vid anand G Achaea aR Roda tee awa tne aber uhaueeddl akenad cach VoA kee document 
TOE a ote sek enh corset pte tootn csi asherehh eines ernie asta ater Department of Defense 
FIT st erecta ahr aa tasked Aisa dthatess tote a ctasintedea, ee Ae a Sebahach taiyeane panos Barca oh deat . decision point 
a tse tet tral ca keer arn a sedi eee tog anc ete cers decision point cluster 
Does seiee eh ces teeta tae hess oa deh ho UN Satan eA eaten atta ehh digns Motels direct support 
Dr osrenenatees ase cudshdcn meted e ne eaten triad an peabtd ain 4 atest ta! division support area 
DD cele ined oie eh Meehe anies ua elenh ah daiie auh emia Lae decision support template 
DOG piesa: ta tin conces Saad elas athstele a poiNen tals eAce am division tactical operations center 
De aaeasas Cena sate area ate eno ech ao Ae a OS direct exchange 
Oech ate crete nS anual dy Soa oe cin nus ante aaah ele Ceca pie og seals wet oie Nelaes drop zone 
Pte Sa gone ered edt Date Se AU Sel echelons above corps 
PAD i utegathud col enametne shan monwaeeeeehak eet and oecedeenane echelons above division 
BA rca ach iad aah ibis matin hid oo AD ieee he Sad Alte tai at aigeh oe event analysis matrix 
ssh iar penn Ne gsi wena eet Ratios nthe g Mae whee atest eet electfonic combat 
PERS sat Sent Sa ng he tet ler seer an areca ealie echelons corps and below 
FCO isi. 5 lea aavad cares aa tettdel aware alla eniey Sony Carrara ev acebieu' ie electronic counter-countermeasures 
BV occa osm tose acest see foes dtesar tte botacelseher esi ese Pudi eh ates non electronic countermeasures 
ECMMEER............. electronic countermeasures mission effectiveness evaluation report 
ie crt se BRN lta tae 8 Rath ace fetal essential elements of friendly information 
FECD (is kites uhd dha aia msi dce daa hes Aa gba mentee akan enemy electronic order of battle 
FIDE tas ehart caf tncd crash coe srtesnecaokea ephiare ashe a eshomsubseiaa ica ott iog eb Ocem telichac et electronic intelligence 
UM ice-ashede Pes sh lava nahi dd es lec niles v1 Aaa ar aM tun Sth earned aedea Chitin ores aanecte Wancn he hdieer ct element 
BEC oy tvarndtae mis pclntig Gat aah eo uein iacine tas cab ek ade hee ala aioe na Rt electronic security 
PIC ON 2 iniiaG o.ceiese peciteh AutahonscRdacnn eee Mea beatin dnt OSateiten ole bts damien Geo tsl scene cota emission control 
Varennes ee heed g I OMaE eee electromagnetic pulse 
CNG a sa masneseuantaceausesien eee tenes eo) chvcauda ids eeaeeeetace cd eau ee engineer 
Me iuidee Meehan ate acres Meta Nase ee sees ee Lei ae tele electronic order of battle 
ELV cag ainsiuseariongaw tisbaaeon ieee aera aeaebewve eal santos enemy prisoner of war 
Bl le xicnee(a cap eacter aes as tears ath eueccsanre si Generate Satie e epee ones effective radiating power 
EOM iednaniatcd vacant cmehewatads (ibe eae auch waeanntel ts electronic warfare support measures 
CS saath tile tant Sires eh ie ee enttee Gastar Oe aan at rc ces Sn orenhs carla Geena. aan Gs estimate 
I Ol tit ha Ol De i eat al alten era teen Re an AG tected ee ab aie ORs entered electronic warfare 

FE eset ite Rc re eel re nicest attack OMe a ee electronic warfare officer 
EVV Or critiicte date atacnau rhe Maas a aot e tad amine Aen bane erat electronic warfare section 
EU ease. ataunus uaa ate. electronic warfare target lists and jamming schedules 
PE este act setts eects tale ude ae eaten eee ot meen natn aa . field artillery 
BY sec taba tac anette cents thad at soh oe eae ashen ete ne field artillery air observer 
Ped ced ee sity oee acne rng eho Ned ieee ye ata ects Sa ee Be forward area alerting radar 
OP a 8 cats a atacand rece forward area limited observation plan (“belt weather kit”) 
PRs acetate e ia Raa hier ecia ae bed aus ea das forward arming and refueling point 
PNG see Gited a aoc aice rch onerous ened aiiaia tne aielacs nea hot ap aieten nie aoide forward area signal center 
PE Magee Seas snc dacn tat tt Gta nateaaen Hatncos Glas ath ger eae adalat ig tiredness forward area support team 
ED lca br tie aa Souter oa coum cua eukeeans hy omen n Gaiam Ron Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Biles aetlateslesis ics hinted anti moe a he cae God ara eee ale ne tea ats Sls us Streit tanee ea field circular 
FC ecGinonacche planta ea huren acd waded huresaias Gane elas fire direction control/fire direction center 
FET Dy ie eh ae i de luk De ie es a ece eat aoe eee ete aaa 2 cclaee forward edge of the battle area 
PU etal teapot tie eth ed eto toeedbiec echracntn de SMOaeN ahaciscan aa tae ate aaa ches fire support team 
BOY seauaciee becaats cee an aueneeaue ante ote bicaren does fire support team vehicle 
POV titectutnten cise wietee a sieeA then ee caraneaha ian nae forward line of own troops 


field manual/frequency modulation 
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Ot tether in ea ang aaa te eat yh rey ee a et ete et a tinh a eas a cee es forward observer 
PCNA i cee cca tata dod ntle alee eta he dae OAR he Bae Ratan th sock mikes lols foreign materiel catalog 


PO lesa te tole earn taal Bele enna Re NS eat aac weasel ede fragmentary order 
Fe ET tect celta tek eons arsed nas Pann Le Bb iy lh hahha Aad add cata ce ailog ad at 8 . free text message 
FS Aes aii otialig ob ates ome yee Ge aoe ae ono eee ea ih entaadnnas fire support 
FC OOD aoradact ordered uniecduty nari nxhaatenaare geal aanscaamnte a cnndune ban fire support coordinator 
POD suis cacti etiacnn adenine Mita e ash owas maakt latzd forward support battalion 
Pee ease artes teehee care anaes As ates cea aan encores hee alacant ear fire support element 
FOO nia paties cea peace ea eh nea a bidnnice Onna Made tat eG Us bea bau es fire support officer 
TOR spas seamen asea narnia caine team Rane icidare miei lrs ua tutne Otek nce eh taiata areas fire support section 
FE ae aa arte anteteeacacicls ta te drach wre arial eet daa ar aaa ts earner heen field training exercise 
BG heat cicaces espana asada teeta ade td aches athe clon turer ne cat a cn ales aicaoa wre Aenea forward 
AG leed toch ates Niche rasuch negara gas wad ce der eat ermtee acne Assistant Chief of Staff, Gl, Personnel 
Cie ta atte eee alae GV Beals ialne tiles Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, Intelligence 
Soya aaah nash Ac ae ehh Ria vea dais ate sence ra hsacaaite Attics Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Operations 
CEO ae eee ete er rere rer re erent Assistant Chief of Staft, G4, Teens 
SD ctartginiemenciyatat cedeciecania natu Assistant Chief of Staff, G5, Civil Affairs 
GO chic tests xs occa a toe cota care tiene eee ee se aN aie hw eee eee general deployment plan 
GLC as cane ramemuamin mate tenor Mea arenas mca eee Ma eriie Atont ereen flare cluster 
I wig eres id chet thy ehatean teenporn care Meni Gee ad aaa ly roams heieeeye Greenwich Mean Time 
Es niet caer cvcruinat A tek trea nant apenatah elisa cas nares anneal ttbaaas dot actrees aan tain ana eneral support 
GO cee ticate yn Mace tate alee tact hues etait Catal eth, Ae tee ek eround surveillance radar 
EiDiutane pitas neon Mahou ene hls omtiis oni hee aaen cate eee tae high burst 
Felis ston 2 haces tn asin aia nasi Need ph aaciaehen aera een a Gad aise d ama SU waeelen ahaa Warten shigh frequency 
DMG ish cect it cae ale een ndh G a dence Gen eee Siebel and headquarters company 
IMI esa. tepaseelasecntelse tathe 4 cing e ccaap't ara Od ta let highly mobile and multiwheeled vehicle 
TINO ostoe des ay acesle nantes aapaties ouvine ocean cer he ten cuting ape sa raebine bebe ee host-nation support 
PUP 42 cp see icacau ered dena ne sean peice bavueas ares at lea cai: high-payoff target 
FY go teh ey eae ang aerate ahd ak eek Da cee ase nicola ad sae a headquarters 
Dn At ohataines Rpomiian iss huahue a horace aden iedeans Headquarters, Department of the Army 
PG NTS Bice tutes adit deta bites akinesia ames eaten aca ne human intelligence 
Fe betta tad hen ata nla cacao aaa Salen ten ceca naan oceania. a tanta he . high-value target 
MPs katoi sii autho eaetena hte eat oe adtanna tora urna aus initial delay position 
TEN ite Metis daceulesn cradle bei acae test nia intelligence and electronic warfare 
LEV OB ce arava saneitia Reina tate intelligence and electronic warfare support element 
Tasos as eee as ace pe rears anea tended) Ante te dete identification, friend, or foe (radar) 
BIS Seattideat ries ase d Gres tease atl A eases ha Gra? Bint t er eee ia oe . magery interpretation report 
MN NET ase oe besaacanl eterna Sac aceon crash Sedan al ester aetna meee Goetantoa Aha gie ater imagery intelligence 
HIM ely eat stahe most haa Gehan a Uanngs water ia Uke Mela aun nl total tir pce aan oes baad infantr 
INC OMe cout aatetentitn ee coh otaGuh neopets ilaak bats Intelligence and Security Command, US 
HO speed aarti ta ea ate hoarse aad chen er en eat intelligence 
ING IMCL 4:5 reds h Reuland ae Aiea Aaa Manele Naudgatse mateo nama intelligence network 
ce eee eee ee ere ee ee ee ee ee en eS er oer os... dnterrogation 
DIE csc St Sachets aie ula lade oats Reais  Relbactea . intelligence report 
ENE SOM ncad cee ice nos nen a conde aeneua nabs asd a edtate intelligence summar 
De ea eases tec Scent aa eae sad ht toed aceon ess intelligence preparation of the battlefield 
Ica ed enamine Asa Meh denied aal scene nae lathe Asinie ke aars information requirement 
Pl te ave biet eeaua tan me dae ea auc edeMaoe ane aaa joint air attack team 
pasha sseetsh ade sohbet rtrd Seng Rut ala dhe heed nh tach utah a lls beh cere Joint Chiefs of Staff 
INTAC CO sana be hacia Joint Interoperability of Tactical Command and Control Systems 
Diss Ade silciitind anh bneter onan Ohne ion hainta RaghatCian hed menk Gib ihthad Adetien jamming schedule 
UT geieemaaeetsenteeam uct hee Pahoa Geeta eats eee alee eaee ee joint task force 
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IT ssan-dezsrape tcrisecap hae voces actin arte acse Goa duck mee aaa crease tino inated Catan ae killed in action 


Pees deretact thus eect n Paha h teen h ipas han we oe dk ne tee tote eas cal Na foate ahead hale ech kilometer(s 

Vin Ghee cabh ack etal Cae Reta at Aes! oe oe el tate oe ee 2 ed ahs alte Raed kilowatt(s 

WM Sel ahs Seg eeu ne tet See te ane ine, hee acai ihe ne Sia eee be light discipline 
Ds Citra Ne es ace Satan Ce oe he im het ee Ae cc nieeeh caer es edna eee at clce 7 low-intensity conflict 
VMN Mie ents Sits hee Oona oe tcl iest, © wins oa fetas ela Ge hake Calas iil a nehas Sok aie pehad helesiaea! low-level voice intercept 
TEIN O) sethantes en vss sec losn eins cba sane cns Dare ast arena be rsh esa setae nen tg dea turns ae laison officer 
MPa acta taste 2p three arden th nea a sheisacatanar ete Gan ean hae ca ame elas ee ee NOEs Sah ca Sa ..+» line of bearin 

MN ees da gtttnt ih la ia tenes Sy eta ca doe dia ee Ae ON emacs eet aat en att, 2s tea ths line of communicatio 

TES) yes serie tees etter a atte areas eens Seika Go ee eaten cee toate Sa alie M otd tue A ta hs te cote line of sight 
Mg d sc efaktescaet mr iheee ets maton os Tae co ete Sonate caesarean tee od eee aes listening post 
Pe Fh lr caters ok Soret at edt teats eaiont Ree ede et host cde toe aati aah ae an eo ae log periodic antenna 
TRI satcken erates, Ratan Seka aa kee eee, eae mec ccc long-range reconnaissance patrols 
I) een ste cia ck ea sce oie AAS teak ne oe la rae Send 3 long-range surveillance detachment 
TAR esate eet sed ee aera lnce geen pa ee a tas, ee ot long-range surveillance unit 
PA haar ene ccantrinc a that Ve tee cela Daeans, 4c Matin oe Stata at dol iets Sete patil Siaaieedtush tas tal kt Anes ay Sed Re tue landing zone 
MEATS sea Soe Suara eacd tea, aig a cee m nail nea can Se at ah oe multiple assets effectiveness report 
TVR OUN eiae ne relates tacit, yee ae uae eta eased, hunts Sen Setvaty ti Ge Aen uted Muh ekg eae maintenance 
IN TAN SSIN ER ccc clea estes es vecacectire ase dase th og Ge tle tases dntsen ata ee nde enethe Sareaa dap multiple assets status report 
DE Mice cee Sela niiiadae Miia edh ine Gah Ratan Raa Ad hala multiple assets tasking message 
ctr nahe msec es cht Anke atenk oh 9 Attias se taehe Abd a iah ms eae aN okie Be ne eh om we seal ae Dae mairy battle area 
MG aoe Ge bia a/b dab dR a Rael dels Sood Sue Aaa e eaoka and mobility corridor/multichannel 
PVN ot ii ac taceenaprecuaes nce Hees el anions asdetneriter Rt oaes aadeech Sates Geli e ve teecine fee cle maintenance collection point 
Diehards, Sie tee RA aa make ad oe hh hee eee en ee master control station 
TMG GU Maint gers ch aah ie acd tossed eto date es conta teense tate gh tad cae ER, dso lee ane mechanized / mechanical 
NENTS I sp-tcty op dnceannted i ceceesd enced alabaster each mission, enemy, terrain, troops, and time available 
IV WIS essence te ta ott tata a aah tanh Be gC C aclecg Ai eae tate a dies ce ae Man I ee memorandum for recor 

IY eat herg es een h ole hearted gts ban eats oe eee eta gine aeons aes oles eas major general 
IU tstearterence detailed geauemitarhatia nd haletaattaneNNaaste ee eee .eeoeee.. wmilitary intelligence 
ah laid dite So es Atte tg dete ete ce det Ge ee -meaconing, intrusion, jamming, and interference 
MIIPEEDE Rist id caaa bend aks atone beaconing, instrusion, jamming, and interference feeder 
TV ies tee abn tee BO ite ealiok, ante tia teeth Rieti a ahha! ie Slade tral wie IG aia, dutta miele Sih alent dure ees minute 
TUM Sh cae hos eth hen a en tink Occ Ve ap chante Ci An, Gh Re cute shat et Men Soe Sd AN A a aetk cs Ml millimeter 
MOT es cab eenesadte ead tee bebe fee Seg eice a aetna mission oriented protective posture 
DE tiie ete bce ala bisa ies Rca NR Dee ah dg allie cae te mortaring report 
WOT ss coaestincnss sees wine Osh. Manton sonst aint de apsncte erased military operations on urbanized terrain 
IV Ul apictaniees reatteingst ecteireeadertnas’ eieseten enh ata oa atp a tuaediehiga ans te Nnoen act fenba tala teh can cee military police 
DH settee in Aas oea esc iehaat athe el inlatent aa a ach a aa trates acum noite mean point of impact 
VTS icasera tate coated Sead cto obeys Geiddde syaalanted @upe cnt Maud aalaidnaes abla taneuease eeurech motorized rifle battalion 
IV UTD st tat cele cians cite deste acematetanvo taeclca aes Shad ade clesnee chr tau benders Ghee at tnaraie ete oe motorized rifle division 
MIR DES soar ach ina Stig. hve gaurecesenamnantande nesta man-transportable radio direction-finding system 
IY IR I dts ters: gluc ich acta epee ha terycan ars gee denies sigh mE oe tae a ete Se eae motorized rifle regiment 
IVD digi hat acta sh omaha shah mhGauretitadad Webs ene aaes whee major subordinate command 
ION Pe cee cnet testa thts et he eee itke eh ee acest fle Maes astat ne Sate teeta reac aan aS main supply route 
Ios ais eee ty he atele a ieee att ais ates chal ine a thea Ret ea ti! maintenance supper team 
ME eevee V ica us erate ketene Rea Went ar Ai Geo Bena iaen ina ee moving target-locating radar 
RO oa esha aate tine au tea tat iol cuetatthed eae metat tetas att mission tasking message 
DN se tact eta sect tea eee sarin taka Ge teal eeler ela teee ee _. .named area of interest 
IN BGs ayia Shae tee doe eee a mane tase enn Aa Ae ae e nuclear, biological, and chemical 
ING lie tn. Soo: 5G ah ae carers arate ahaa neta hates nuclear, biological, and chemical-1 report 
DNC sche rccaters tenuate tide enshan ne xe nuecae caine stoanateet nuclear, biological, and cheimical-6 report 
DO acho este acloseeices hte take atlas decent eed aria nota hyp sa cies tinie inthe tole keri noncommissioned officer 
INC er etacatstn tae elena Se eno ead rns dicated Gad hob Masher de enke net control station 
ee ee ek ee ee ee ee re negative 
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TIA scene a RG etn cond taping Cok nich Macht ase ta ab Secass desta meets Sat aon aac er aad Gna teRs la Mokke han ae not earlier than 
IN VIGALE otesttsh sh bvinte teuteshtabntehs at Mech cine abi den ctyent ie patel Sick gin ei eee a et feck oh, ali eek eta aot not later than 
NOD picasa tient toany sada temaienas cones nnnd Sou eu tad Dama Sata! night observation device 
DM essteset a sh ccrisees tee bru: tess os Sects he ets earns cic BaGae oe ated cee mee rain cases En kc ee net radio interface 
CMe se eases psa asec esa clase hein ss ese tessa ess ap vectra esse pn ca a eect ees ass deen order of battle 
ON I scsi esha tote Maecenas Ache rede hh otites observation and fields of fire 
concealment and cover 

obstacles 


_, key terrain 
avenues of approach and mobility Corridors 


Oreo ond scawncer sn somwacee oncom peeee eee cneneeeuoudene nai operations /intelligence 
RS ae icles ot bis A paola cnn atch ga chan ene aga cate eens ah a soca ca heee eae Sees officer in charge 
Is a tas le hee Acces ed aed cet A Aecees cate aia ta Pitta Mabe Ae a th onde ac ad achat operational maneuver group 
op Sedalia cate th lolol ahe ale Addn sclsan ean manta tol Meek Hate haa a hel td Saka Seis operations 
Desai etareh aieeh antenna no Aunaran a in hak clei Sina tee yeia ead ame sen iad ie ae) observation post 
BON saith anterae eeene ait ene farahets atest tit esate earnest a ama umaeaea operational control 
EEO IK siagetnte seen ds oeeaan Pht dahe ae ae at ee ncaa phat Gane meee aad opposing forces 
OE AIN rata ae bade h tected athe nine a ttt Sorted k ail Ne Gu ob cantatas operation plan 
UO ND ectatatteegohn teas a ieinn casts meee Aiiet cocked de anchanci ate ta Nca tate aan operation order 
OUOEG cantanicanan Dai enecets Sound tne emote aera aaa eae operations securit 
Vicrcarc cane cist aheces Men eeces eek en bUE RAR ORE diate aioe ea ch 4 ena Aa a Bean a on/off 
COT hie cle ser sudan ty bas et ae Setanta ate ee aaa ete ete anode aa operational readiness float 
OED caer teacher Ara te albcivaiee Wh ea dheeica Sara chara ie machaaaae ale Geacaita We ehalanats When a we toate Wr ehcnsss organization 
ses i tea rs A Susp hs ag NE Shela 9 te toad ie dao etc ean positive 
PE eashackis cots ne aked netted oaasee bade alt position and azimuth determination system 
Pdlid'cs crew aes oardd aie s dienmstneDacien Ge auine oSiie Maia dined es Mah henae deem eds paragraph 
DL CH seenttes a leaanigica teeta anton ate mate eantcae Waal Weeden N aaNip ls taenate ea Sekine :.. parentheses 
OD lawned dea Recta idatastas lantern daa tine taeda ciate mapa betat amen printed circuit board 
Besant tee celica 8 aad Banas lan adele tated ether atacand he ani period 
Ud eingssdretttes sdschs ns Basak ascends Gata dcesaetc ars aaa ose echt hd . priority intelligence requirement 
Tea Bo ee ae eatNealncr a an ace ica enn alata platoon 
Nira dha & cicsartok. cra Wace degree a kebaral de eocneeta cular e ae WA atire ofrlo « . petroleum, oils, and lubricants 
POD sicta, sriedeechincacncinaear st dep lesandna a oui we aii Aa aga ele aio a WE le ew RG 208 a ken Sigerdsdi a. a WGN dace byw Mane si aa aes poston 
Beak seb RR ila ast Nala coiB Sen. 8 ete nels Suid dip We tarp cas ie da ite Wal nll vena erty dares SB preparation 
Bah ot Ss Se tua een teal a Sb cagA apnea BR he Sod kee psychological operations 
FO iors aces Gh th Ga ee oh hy at nto ead Ga ene esa neat power take-off 
RDA C ete agave st wink eee eae radiation. detectionindication, and computation 
Ca Pia Gi alot esa eel chee Gh aia a Vea ine Nish Bae aS Sal eg Beate regimental artillery group 
FO terete apche tere rin ee eet ttn tach alecatareaiaia gna aee rear area operations center 
FRGEIS sinsnitigtasasd ene sasteoen Gate Gas beanie ceeap leant Antartica dd a cab ete thd or aS Se recovery and evacuation 
Ge lac telecine te careers cul aa ta latent ed ieee reconnaissance ‘and surveillance 
DAO carat onsehamenstenae ud a NAeeh che adi tia uh Nall hae Rae Ny nena kaa nd ah radio teletypewriter 
TS hc esha ly et emilee etd emg at ascend tats peng ul Satna Gh est reserve component 
De act cate cae Neca mir tet nea hen nh sea hath na aan Bae AR ort roa 
PD idd hacia make eee Oats Binet eeu ange ehctive ane kaon Sok eines radio direction finding 
De se base ace tetas erlang gaa acne ae adie led cateoets deat anton tae eee radial error 
Dt seta lia ed sae Nae Salah naa aah radio-electronic combat (not a US term 
RE CCE CRED anutiuan dnphea ankadeneh pede hana indus reconnaissance exploitation report 
DCO DI a Ba at ue arte cn Bey aut ro cape an Nak eae tae Geo eaaaale reconnaissance 
TCO eh ta Ost Mia inary peated Gc aneret MINI Rta U cat Ais Mab uli asia a atest ec aoe hia Sade iran tiely atlelons regiment 
REMD ADS naires ti acca oe sieattonue ose eas Remotely Monitored Battlefield Sensor System 
REMS naci eh Sonuan yeh renee eas Cua zoumune besa sos eaetones remotely employed sensors 
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req Siete econ ate Seas ha We MRM! Gun es DAL Lge oa oR Te ih es Peo ie cal See tall Wnts SEU GaP oe Ren see at a sets AE Lado tk ENG. eee ee iar ta a aaa Sats ee request 


I lnc 4 Sure Aeaerecath eee ot lna te cha menesaha aay ane dace a adage earkere request for intelligence information 
FU etn 2d astchaneatuabcntestasra oht connie aeotat atene: dratnedewntodimns ative Register of Intelligence Publications 
I ore hue See tee pate ee eRe RAS ate ah ae Re nine S ie sned A ae Bere ata eae eote oe es required 
IRM acsteahenicin ciate ip ee eaten lance heist byte Reed nase Seri response to request for intelligence information 
ISIS seers cnt eat, Gu e Beene ears eee nt Aan Eh tle ee he Ol eee eae resource status report 
De Oct epics hos Gd eatin, ano eac ek heh cette et erence Banton ee remote slave station 
RO addi teich tlscastnns acaakiereaun seed reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition 
RO ep couee cut sonresuacehamercterea men auUn anus ee nena radioteletype operator 
Bain eos desene desert sae to docs Ga GA Gee ep ee Lore eva fo tev ah gcd ada Be ta secret 
By ee Saeco ie uude ieee toutes hase oad tea sem ad Adjutant (US Army) 
BY Ye session pode dc mitre Soles tmteeea ten grosses at a tg ee ctebe i ev nseshtes tea lad Intelligence Officer (US Army 
Sasi emia Cine aca ahbee aie He Glin Ge ain iets Operations and Training Officer (US Army 
a is irae te sd ec rast es Ou add tice, eee te nee ade Supp y Officer (US Army 
shoe asada nie sate enh rice saci heseestanenaea loosest alte hesian cade ds ete Rata ate ivil Affairs Officer (US a 
DPE DA, cies salasn bias Sarna snes Sabotage and Espionage Directed Against the US Army an 
Deliberate Security Violations 
DUE Sie cacatanig ea aula a bien neater ce size, activity, location, unit, time, and equipment 
BIN ae peau pects tess cated seat nasi shes Ge alRehe meek eke sesh nee oo nena surface-to-air missile 
SN canbe os Sea raider caanec eset eats Sear ep At hare Rais a Oia aurea nae maa otacees supply and transportation 
DORE 0 Sat akin ie ied nen puso a ana Reun im mada rete standard collection asset request format 
Oe Veta ner scsaet Suse ty GG CGE ACH cise ae tae Bbeee eek Acca eaeenes single channel voice 
DLL ta tNuie Muctetah ne Ae Raed, home a hank ead dated Adak assay Aaa aien uae secondary delay position 
ELD cas taeda ae i hn deaied han aah aritsios ie norinab Gwin han pe aes suppression of enemy air defenses 
Ge aes, reed sg hts te eared i a ce Dy Sth a Sa PAN Nala eB aa elo ne ee aN Sal ee ea 2 AMO T th Dae section 
a ai ed ue saa se paths Sach aratinds Beeline a oil Minch teat aa De aan simulative electronic deception 
SCD cistink unk or Siote eine aes Stik le NG EM aia Sasa ad Rosen patil a etaeoe since nad akete mio a euS separate 
oo) Oe ee ee err eee er ee scientific and engineering personnel 
Ol aaa eeetuehGaoenear Min seep his Nolo ailelandcaneh td aneheesamnrw Pahed rein Mla nd spotlight flash/support flash 
ee ee ing ti cae dl alae nd et ered dai tg Sal ote ci Gilg ae eet shelling report 
ON A) &, cetee telat ie teats Site Caden Sockets Ok Ste Dae celle tad tae A Balt short-range air defense 
Os Nesconset cee acne al kc lett ae metic a ee el cn RSA signals intelligence 
OE Gisela alg Neen a ated Ao aan ie la Orica ise acta acne ae signal security 
OL esas aden nites deena wen ston tod nary tan oe nes. eas idiom siaaas cs aed statement of intelligence interest 
DUM asecliicastaiard arate kien ben alive aeaedokaautyaci id specific information requirement/serious incident report 
Se peach et eae Naa ertek et Ss and Shanes nares a hte a Doig ear etre Sac aac situation map 
DURE sg trida wage ann Guta ee Ge oe akan gids Gel weet iene wiads acne ene situation report 
OA ahaa wee eats oad be hase ane ace ayaa anehn 6 a okine eee ease side-looking airborne radar 
WO) Peace se ested dinla ces sat ta destcnrnds lots se bseredole aise ddcds uals ants dean dsseclese derieloin intel oo 08 . standin opera ing procedure 
OR fees or techn shee ates an echt AS he oe eR aed aang cts shan bates pees tink speci ic Orders and requests 
DE Neue TAR RAN eRe Aad ia Roa phat otha Nias ns tine Met nih ouielna ih nie ones self-propelled 
BN esas eas ee escent Shor Gu ees AGE ie ie sree nA AGE A he EAE ats en te SIGINT processing platoon 
ee ee oe ee support 
Dad seehr nag arent A alate hte Aaa a te ha ache eet ae bos latent te ail lel ates meh nde ested .. secret Service 
DOD itso Sesto S GME LEM OE ee Oe om ee ae Aine ne senate single side band 
DOW sate acl hire cit Luca mie aed hake aceite ag 8 elt Sele tae tambien surface-to-surface missile 
LPN Caos Bad cists he ht Gla dete Side toe eR Dateline tien he hese aa tt toed ta ce tone eed standardization agreement 
Dl epeaceeachesn iat cae hea han Gu R aati hs i. . Scientific Technological Intelligence Reports 
SUV testes etnch Gangs leet e ek Satie Gani ase Med iain Ga ava pee adiute tee tol surveillance 
IG teases stes a cee dts ce te as ee seca tend tet ceed tale lerdal aMare eats coke Racha ee bta hesieine Get fe Act iat la ey service 
VO) sce cacrtnns Deane ds See tah decaf estan thal etyend a eee beatae su eeeans Hea ane neta sana tel staff weather officer 
ce. eee re ec ee ee ee ee system 
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target acquisition 


SL Naat oe eta tees i eaecterat Soorta ashi hanes ens Bison ete hoa a transcription and analvsis 
CUI scent aedesn ots ase a Noesk ae sec ERLANG eet eee en sine At aeaae sosn Race dsoanmeen ale target acquisition bat er 
CS are ts tar Aaah Sica Pet AAT ds arcmin een hold eat Aang tina eG ete tee tak A Race tt alan cae Nace tactica 
DHA Reade teal ts nh teh areata ts Gal aCe Se daly diet csescese ttle teat Steg Wg Seties Steals a Seat Sos a Sate tol 6G tactical air 
TP acca 5 seas te acacia, See ces acct gs aces ce he a eee ahaa, A es tactical air control center 
GG Set sencres esha ots eu te th cana Gad mn tate kek eee AnauecenGet Sedge eel St acakas aaentend aed tactical command post 
MCSD sr iaheesracaet eet crash hens cp agape ade tat ie hae tc enae tactical deception 
OTST TIN aes a topcase setae ar sess alse aca cee ecanialg autos tactical electronics intelligence 
SCN ata 8 ote staadtelvaea tes mace heta Aces aint Beak cote hce etic can waa tactical fire direction computer system 
DN iat pce ieee cee ohne nin eae Gocnthoelo oltal nda eae tnd Coens tactical air control party 
AN CIR 2h ca Asta sak unde cha tte daa tha ig al-nc Bh cpu dates devise la ica dept nce tde stacy Si orcas tactical report 
Ns eae signin tebe Seah io Gacane arte debe ap ussedsshanadiac Aree ap done Ate maitre ses Saeed tactical air control system 
MD ie ccaes naa de tian ee fan atresia ceilalen a ilauteck creat Retin Ne Mae ol ldesed bereaa target alert data display set 
Mas ac MSs ene a ts Sse Mat eh Ss Sa a ca it ct acd te ea ela Sl ne oD a nla hla dl ene AD tm ee ta target areas of interest 
MUN seceded sets EA tte cen ae Beta tec sia tek te tasas da tr dtd tsln tees tactical air support system 
Ni de acct nls dal ts oe iy cere ie eal att ghee Sia cde Mead technical control and anlysis elernent 
sich tid scat siuh se ca elena iadida de Bs Sacaaeeh nase tod Mbabane A AUG UR tits Rta Rebates Seadoo aerate, hak tank division 
Te tec? Gace octet tare eee ncaa d amu ous eos beeen eee tables of distribution and allowances 
DEE irate caste to dco te Baceatee dfn each seta taatuenaaaernathoeds dence dcnitcntate be Sue weet tactical exploitation battalion 
BoC ists hash eae eee aac ec Ee Raa ee technical 
Oe ONG sasha tan thea ty guineas Bak et Sty elites oe hen NA Da WO cn gertne Staab inte technical document 
Ueetecseetehcee tad dee ue coecaetaenu shan Gancee Mee vet en hain ee eaoan tan caacae ca task force 
UT aceasta arate ep re data tara gh eat ech IN A Got tinh tance ran Atte ata ota target list 
CUM sess tera e e foau oh NRCS tether ai ee net tte oe dee tea a oe Soe ae teh ales Got i a Ea Shea 
NI Sac shia hs tnd terhas tty Ne oo tte tae eee he ete a hh ciao ate atten Mae a fut Okie te technical manual 
ION Es hdr ett tee ahr at Sant ht test, measuring, and diagnostic equipment 
ONC, caret ote Reich ene Re tea a een a meneame rite With at asci. tenten tactical operations center 
TOE: jotncnitnca ss atti cuicona salah o uns unecne BOR as deities tables of organization and equipment 
TOW axa miti aust eoeaieacehsbtren geal as tube launched, optically tracked, wire guided eee system) 
NTE Meet cc see apecsasioctecreuciad seo es tGaea pre aedtenss segs asasd io restates ce Rese ee hci de nated ih eee ten te ime-phase line 
TEAS arta aie toh ae ieee ee GHEE: Bie aa SE hE Rae eee treasury 
TER te fate san ae fs soos ote va eee Nona ea lg ts Beas hy ected ty ect ale tne tactical reconnaissance squadron 
Nia a alee teeth heh cet shh od Aes cles Pucker atte ps2 tot alg Ante eR Ala essa aed tactical surveillance officer 
ssc Saal p ac ithe Setettescnst-aedeattasash 4 aa dtiten sate AGRde ah easter eiasasnt i alone euch ottinanls Sak tases target value analysis 
UU acetates lite tary sh psec cians pedal pts testashh tysteec aed reteh aise neaede eentettn ietcd he teas gene snan reas aes ultra-high frequency 
IT Sens ieee essa ien tin eee So es Sone te Baa obecnsik Goats Weatogue d earth a United States 
UT ae tater ale delle Sa eta ces MS aac hehe eee tn a ake United States Air Force 
MOTTE 3 css nig Pesca NO ale Oe Gene Ba teed teal ah taste Sond universal transverse mercator (grid) 
NMC yc peti gate g hear lbach nity ces ase tis peccens fata ee tot api asarea cade sc Aen ae EE Te A Re rete vicinit 
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eléctronic wartare(E W) ss Sins ase e eae es eee OO AEDs Saree eh ee Wee eee ekg 7-3 
INGIVIGUAl SOLGIOR 66.550 s oes he ae ee wh Ee hie De ee ere Bad 7-0 
INLET ALE 52.55 anid vende wowed nee odes Usa eae Rramaeme eiwee eee ee ees ‘7-1, 7-2 
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EO sete Sen he erasantvn ate dios nests 2 dasie dhe Serine anes ate ee redraws (see tactical surveillance officer) 
SOON Ne Dat Baa eet tee Spent tae at tte aD ecaa ies pty Nel Beatle t teleasteerit as alte (see target value analysis) 
U 
WNIT MAINCON ANCE gg 5 i yeh de pre sora pce eshte aA ear ea ve whe Ba anh hin POS RE ae 6-7 
DY yA AS ph as sc ee ace ase carne has ee whe ta beh danctln att bd dsoedh a peace gles ausehates patented 5-67 
V 
variable format message entry device (VFMED) ............... 0... ccc cece eee eeee 2-20, 2-21 
VL) 220s Seal tp eb rncecr eto he emo escapee ne (see variable format message entry device) 
VOICE COMCCHION: <2 50.454 fu send teed enn Atlee cate boned oe aot aed eee 2-49, 2-51, 2-53, 5-40 
A ores eee sa rath dete a aso urs rae wo ee ht 6 wt eco 2-49, 5-23, 5-40, 5-48, D-7 
LEAT AULRONIZALIONS oo ihe eh) 8 aie Senthil kh Re ae Cie eee ee ae we 2-49 
W 
weapons-locating radar section ......... 0... ccc ccc ccc e ete eee teen eee ee eeens 2-19 
WeatNeP ous « oetied eeee Codecs bs 1-0, 1-5, 2-0, 2-67, 4-11 through 4-16, 4-45, 5-13, 5-60 through 5-66 
WINLEY OPCLFALIONS 622 6.5 de8 whee nb orislooe wewlew altho wad oa eR ONT ee oaeat 5-60, 5-66, 5-67 
WLC OW Gil so? Sn > cchck te opie oh os Oren ares Reena Pach esd eae GS SSD SESE R eee 5-52, 5-53, 5-54 
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